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“COMMENT or Tr HE PRESS - 


‘Worth Five Times Fis. Price, 

Detroit, Mich., News: Notwithstand- 
ing - the abominably poor, amateurish 
press-work, blurred » -and ‘dauby, it ‘is a 
creditable—nay, _ i” splendid magazine, 
worth five times its price for its tone of 
cheer and feast of good things.- The 
serial story by the editor, entitled, “The 
Bishop,, the Boogerthan and the Right of 
Way,” is Deguri in this number, and the 
charth of the story is felt from its first 
line. © 


Starts Off Well. 
New York Commercial: The new ven- 
ture certainly starts off well. 
Sure To Be, Very Popular. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Limes: As it contains 
the writings: -of “Uncle Remus” it is ure 
to be very popalat 


Pleased and Ed:fed. 
Paltimore, - Md., News: We have ex- 
shed with much pleasure and edifica- 

the first number of Uncre Remus’s 
AZINE, publis d at Atlanta, Ga., in 
t attractive st le and edited by Joel 
dler Ha rrisy latter circumstance 
‘ting a guarantee of a table of 
of high literary merit and 
native flavor. In his salu- 

/ Harris announces that the 

“will be: Southern by reason of 
ronment,” but that it will ‘Be 
“broadly and patriotically, American and 
genuinely representative of the best 
thought of the whole country.” We feel 
sure that this a will faithfully 
redeemed, and — ‘the meantime, good 
luck to Uncle us. 
= Aa gtr... 
Warm Greeting Is Due. 
ville, O., Courier: Although “the 
field of the magazine is in the South the 
names of Joel Chandler Harris and his 
“Uncle Remus” are the property of the 
South’s neighbors, the No orth, ieea Best. 
and the West, and a warm and hearty: 
greeting is due from each. - 
<7) 
ts ak a 
Abounds in Good Things. ~ 
Rochester, N. ¥.,‘Democrat: The month 
of June ushers ina new and promising 
candidate for the reading public’ 8} favor. 
Its title is UxcigRemvs’s Macazixe, 
its editor is Joel Chandler Harris, and 
its publication office is at Atlanta, Ga. 
The ‘first number -abounds in ggod 
things. It starts ‘off with a fine assort-_ 
ment of fiction, and evidently means t¢ Win its way 
by literary excellence, “Its success should not be 
doubted. . Many thousunds. will be: delighted every 
month to greet’ “Uncle _ Remus” an the good: com- 
pany he has gathered: abbut him... * 


_ 


himself. 


stated. 


_ Interesting, Clean and Btoset: 
Huntington, W. Va, Herald: It is one of the most 
interesting publications ever launched and its entire 
-contents are clean and sweet—as fragrant as the 
odor of its home—the — South. 


+ Referred to the Bator 
Baltimore, Md., Sun: Uyere Remus’s MaGazine 
has not yet taken up the long unsettled but important 
question, “Why do a rabbit wobble, his ose?” 


Decidedly Pleasing. 

Washington, D. C., Herald: “The initial number of 
Uncrx Remvs’s Macazine has been placed before the 
public, and is decidedly pleasing in appearance and 
contents. If this number is to be taken as a fair 
indication of the standard the management proposes 

-to maintain, it is hardly to be doubted. that the 
magazine is destined to win a place among the best 
publications of its class. Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 
known throughout this land to young and old alike 

as “Uncle Remus” is, of course, the big asset, but 
the uniform éxcellence)of both the fictigm.and serious 
matter contained in the first issue demonstrates that 


depend cr | upon that 


early California, 


imparted in the school. 


field of poetry and romance which, 
invitation to those who aspire to deal in fictive literature 
_to represent all that is. good and true, wll that is sane and sensible, and all that 
iy reasonable and just.” 
~Nerily, what Uncie Remus’s Macazine proposes to do could not be better 
The statement has an alluring sound, and its sentiments are both genial 
cand. noble. 
North and South are now become a nation, indestructible and, eternal. 
South is all American to the very marrow of her bones. 
she has suffered and has conquered, too, albeit in a manner different from her 
* quondam expectation. q 
That the South had intellect and spirit, aside from all her wealth and 
pride, was demonstrated before the war and in the war. 
intellect, we may surmise, have now been added soul—soul which accrues through 
sorrow, which is won by tragedy. 
This newer, fairer, richer South already has indicated that a literature may; 
In hope of that Joel Chandler Harris’s magazine may mark the 
beginning of an.epoch for his own people, his own land. 
‘es 


be born “of her. 


~has been an unqualified “success. 


A Magazine of Southern Literature. 
Editorial in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


America is a continent not only geographically and commercially, but also 
in & literary way. 
_ The expectation of the early critics that we should have a distinctly. national 
literature some day probably néver will ‘be realized; but in its stead we shall 
have something more varied and more rich—literatures of many regions, each 
of which will express the temperament of its own peculiar soil and conditions. 
Thus we have already had a literature of New England and a literature of 
In Mark Twain we possess the articulate voice of what is 
now called “the middle West.” Perhaps the humbler style of “schools” is better 
than the pretentious style of “literatures.” 
that American writing in the future, whether it is to be good or bad, great or 
mediocre, never will express the whole continent, but simply portions of a conti- 
nental life which is characteristically varied. 
And, “as the magizine of Mr. Lummis, the Sunset Magazine, speaks for 
the Pacific coast today, so the new _ periodical, 
édited by that rare humorist and homely philosopher, Joel Chandler Harris, 
may, in a manner, voice;the South the South which is old yet new, which remains 
American in the former meaning 6T the term, yet is American, too, in the deeper 
and the better sense of to-day. 
ae t “How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer B’ar” 
in the first number of the magazine. 
of which Joel Chandler Harris-is the monopolizing “trust.” 
The foreword of the first number, we take it, was written by Mr. Harris 
‘de says first that the magazine will practice a “seasonable toleration 
in all m.tters where opinions and beliefs are likely to clash.” 
Southern magazine by redson of its environment, but it will be “broader than any 
section and higher than partisanship of any sort.” 
“The note of provinviality is one of the ‘chief charms of all that is really 
great in English literature, but those who will be in, charge of this magazine 
will have nothing to do with the provinciality so prevalent in the North, the 
East, the South, and the West—the provinciality that stands for ignorance and 
blind prejudice, that represents narrow views and an unhappy congestion of ideas. 
“Neighbor knowledge is perhaps more important than most. of the knowledge 
There is a woeful lack of it in the North and East with 
réspect to the South, and this lack the magazine will endeavor in. all~seemly 
ways to remove. 
“It shall be the purpige of the magazine to obliterate ignorance .of .this kind, 
It will deal with the high ideals toward which the best and ripest Southern 
thought is directed; it will endeavor to encourage the cultivation of the rich 
in the Southern states, offers a constant 


Then -he says: 


author’s splendid reputation to carry it to literary 


and financial success. Indeed, the number is replete 
with thoroughly up-to-date features, and has every 
appearance of Substantial worth. The country has 
long looked for the -typical Southern magazine. 
Several have been launched, but, so far, not one 
If anyone.can put 
such a publication on its feet in that section, Mr. 
Harris is»pre-eminently the man. The Washington 
Herald extends its best wishes and congratulations 


» to the junior magazine of America. 


_. Takes Like a Vaccination. 

Norwich, Conn., Bulletin: Uncie Remvus’s Maca- 
z1N®. is a new arrival in the monthly periodical field, 
and it is' as sure to take as a skilful. vaccination, . 
A score of articles give a character and verve to>the 
first number which is a future assurance of quality. 


Name an n Open Sesame. ‘ 

Concord, N. H., Evening Monitor: . Uncre 
Remus’s Macazine, edited and largely contributed to 
by Joel Chandler Harris, whose name will prove an 
- open sesame for the new publication into many homes. 


Well Balanced. 

New York World: It is very bright and promising 
as to its first number and should promote well the 
causes of optimism and “neighbor-knowledge” among 
the people of the States. 
balance well its serious essays. 


At any rate, it appears decided 


MaAGazine, 


Uncie Remus’s 


is the fable of the Southern Aesop 


It has the flavor, too, the immortal flavor, 


It will be a 


It will endeavor 


She has a history 


To that pride and 


Other Good Things, Too. 

se UticasN -¥.,-Observer: Now- appears 
“a monthly magazine under a title that 
Should arouse) much irterest—Uncie 
Remvus’s Macazine:. And -Uncle Remus 
himself is editor. Joel Chafdler Harris 
is. the name at the top of the front 
cover, and inside there is an Uncle 
Remus story and the beginning of a 
‘serial story by Mr. Harris There are 
other good things, too, and we wish for 
Uncle Remus the success he deserves. 


Uncle Remus Spirit Evident. 

Chicago Record-Herald: The first 
(June) issue of Uncie Remus’s Maca- 
zine, edited by Joel Chandler Harris, 
promises well for the/future of the peri- 
odical. What might be described as 
the Uncle Remus spirit is evident to a 
‘marked degree, and ‘Mr. 
contributed generously from his 
pen. There is a fine Brer Rabbit story; 
effective verse by Robert Loveman, F. 
L. Stanton and others, and a number of 
fine illustrations add their quota of at- 
traction. The editorials, too, are worthy 
of note. 


Harris has 


own 


A Treat jn Store. 
Manchester, N. H., Union: Joel 
Chandler Harris has launched a maga- 
zine. The friends of Brer Wolf, Brer 
B’ar and the others have a treat in store. 


« Helps Raise Boys and Girls. 

Philadelphia Record: The Record 
welcomes Uncie Remos’s MaGazine. Its 
editor, Joel Chandler Harris, old-time 
newspaper -man, hak ‘done. as much to 
brighten the lives of the. children of 
these United States!as any man living. 
He has helped to raise one crop of boys 
and girls and now he is going to help 
raise- another. There will be more 
Cnicle’ Remus “Stories ‘in the ‘new! maga- 
zine, which, however, is for grown-ups, 
too.” Here’s looking at you, Joel Chand- 
sler, away down in Atlanta; and great 
‘Success to your new venture. 


Van des 


The 


A Canadian Compliment. 

St. Johns, N. B., Daily Telegraph: 
These are the days of rapid multiplica- 
tion of the magazine. It is undeniable 
that a great deal of really good fiction 
appears in these periodicals, but there 
isfor the most part an utter lack of 
‘ originality in“their make up. The latest 
comer in thie” field bears a titlé which 
will ‘zecommend, ‘it to all—Uwncre 
Remvs’s Macazink. Mr. Harris is the editor of 
the magazine and he contributes to the initial num- 
ber “How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer Bv’ar’s Life.” 


_ This sufficiently shows that his pen has lost none of 


pits cunt} 
= Contents ABuring. 

Coviniiton, ‘Ky., Post: The event of, events in the 
June magazine world, is, of course, the launching of 
Uncle. Remus’s Magazine by Joel Chandler Harris. 
The first number, with. some evidence of hurried prep- 
aration and many difficulties overcome, gives ample 
promise of. what the hewcomer is to be when every- 
thing is in ‘shipshape order. In form it resembles 


, the ———— although in general range of contents 


. it is more alluring. In the fitst place there is Harris 
himself, with a new. Uncle Remus story, and the 
First installment of what promises to be a delightful 
yarn, “The Bishop, the: Boogerman and the Right 
of Way”. In the fiction line, too, there is a very 
strong story by “Maarten Maartens, the famous Dutch 
novelist. One article: of genuine historical and bio- 
graphical value is the first installment of letters 
from Henry Clay to Mme. Vert. As a whole then 
the initial number is a success and well illustrates 
its motto: “Typical of the South; national in its 
scope.” 

, A Place for It. 

Lima, 0., Republican-Gazette: It seems incredible 
that there should be room for another magazine but 


Its pictures and fiction , -there is always.a place, for that which is able, excep- 


tional or unusually aggressive.’ The latest addition 


; 


ON OUR FIRST 


to this class of periodicals is Uncte Remus’s Maca- 
zine, of which Joel Chandler Harris is editor. It is 
published at Atlanta, and carries a staff of distin- 
guished names upon its table of contents. The press- 
work, however, leaves something to be desired which 
will doubtless be remedied. We are accustomed to 
think that such a magazine can only gain a large 
success if centered at New York, but the prestige 
of the editor, and the fact that the South is a 
somewhat vacant field may afford the requisite 
opportunity. 


Will Hold a Unique Place. 

Wilmington, N. C., Star: That it is in every 
respect a magazine that measures up to a high 
standard and that it will hold a unique and promi- 
nent place in the current literature of America, it 
is necessary only to state that Uncle Remus is its 
editor. He has also gathered unto himself a large 
number of writers of marked talent. 


Ought to Appeal. 

Houston, Tex., Post: Surely, with such lofty aspir- 
ations, the magazine will appeal to the people of 
the South and eventually become a luminous index 
of Southern culture Surely if a magazine 
beginning life under such illustrious auspices does 
not grow to fine dimensions, our culture will lack 
the vitality and virility we are accustomed to think 
it possesses. The initial number of the magazine, 
though lacking somewhat in the mechanical excellence 
which the public has come to expect of our high-class 
periodicals, contains a table of contents that is 
unusually attractive and one that will exact a cordial 
reception at the hands of all levers of high-class 
literature. 

A Genuine Southern Magazine. 

. Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser: The title page is 
as varied and attractive as the style and contents 
of the publication, which breathes the bright person- 
ality of the well-known and popular Uncle Remus 
on every page. It is well and handsomely illustrated, 
and the stories, poems and other articles are many 
of them delightful and all interesting. The flavor 
of the South permeates and illuminates it from first 
to last, and we welcome it as a desirable addition 
to Southern literature This beginning looks 
to us as if it may be the inception of a genuine 
Southern magazine, and its designer should have the 
liberal support and encouragement of the Southern 
people, at least. May Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit 
live long and prosper! 


Form is Disappointing. 

Birmingham, Ala. Age-Herald: It is not easy 
to say which article proved the most delightful, for 
the magazine is filled with choice matter by some 
of the best writers in the country. No cheap matter 
finds a place in the new magazine . . . But if 
from the list one must be selected, our voice and 
vote shall be cast for the philosophy of Mr. Billy 
Sanders, the Sage of Shady Dale. Mr. Harris tells 
us in the next article how to know our neighbors, 
and his interpretation of Scripture is alike quaint 
and sound Practical and current events are 
freely and entertainingly treated . . + The 
contents of the magazine are all that had been 
expected—and expectation had been high—but the 
type-setter, the press-work, the paper, and the form 
of it are somewhat disappointing . . . The faults 
are surface faults, and they can readily be righted. 


Size is Criticized. 

Columbia, S. C., State: Uncie Resus’s MAGAZINE 
gives sufficient warrant at its first appearance of 
being qualified to take rank with periodicals of the 
first class The new magazine is edited, of 
course, by Joel Chandler Harris, who has several 
noteworthy things in the first number. The principal 
story is by him, “The Bishop, the Boogerman and 
the Right of Way”, a good mouth-filling and fancy- 
filling title, rich in promise of many and varied 
delights. Mr. Harris gives us some fine and stimu- 
lating editorial articles, and other good things . - - 
Everyone that is interested in the South’s getting 
itself expressed in terms of literature must welcome 
the advent of so fine and so promising # vehicle. 
The only criticism that one dares at this tentative 
period is to suggest that the size of the periodical— 
that of the weeklies and of some of the awkward 
monthlies—makes it clumsy in the hands of the 
reader and gives it the appearance of a news sheet, 
rather than of a monthly magazine. 


The Latest Magazine. 


With magazines for people who indulge in sordid 
trade, ~ 

With magazines for people who affect the pick and 
spade, 

With magazines for busy men who practice put and 
call, 

With magazines for actor folks and those who play 
baseball, 

With magazines for bankers and for farmer folks 
as well, 

With magazines of real estate for those who buy 
and sell, 

With magazines for autoists and likewise railroad 
men, 

With magazines for those who want to know about 
the hen, 

With magazines for mothers and for growing chil- 
dren, too, 


With magazines devoted to the boot and to the shoe, 
*Twould seem, to start another, that there wasn’t any 


chance, 

But you'll find that you’re mistaken if you'll only 
take a glance 

At the newsstands; but peruse it and I think you 
are agreed 

That it’s put upon the market just for animals to 
read, 

Brer Rabbit is the editor, with a large and varied 
staff, 

Brer B’ar and old Brer Tarrapin, Sis’ Cow and 
Brother Calf, 

Brer Wolf, Brer Fox, Brer Buzzard and de yudder 
beas’ly kin, 


And as a well-intendng critter, I've sent my sub- 
scription in. 
—Nashville American. 


Exhales the Sweet Odors of the South. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Record: Uncle Remus is a 
name to conjure with, and it was a happy thought 
to hitch it to the magazine which Joel Chandler Har- 
ris has started. Wherever English print is read, 
there Uncle Remus is known as about the most 
delightful character in current literature. The thing 
to be feared in the establishment of the magazine was 
the danger that the publishers might rely too much 


upon the fame and personality of Mr. Harris. But 
wisely they have gone entirely beyond him. He is 
the keynote, to be sure, but only the keynote. He is 


not the whole score. 

The June number is so comprehensive, so varied 
and so uniformly excellent in contents as to chal- 
lenge the attention of the most critical reader. It is 
not well printed. That ig due, perhaps, to a new 
plant and the haste to get into the field. But in 
every other respect it is superb. 

Uncre Remvs’s strikes the happy middle ground 
between the musty old magazines and the screaming 
new magazines. It is as far from the dead calm of 
the one class ‘as it is from the riot of the other. It 
is in a class by itself. 

And it isn’t sectional. It is Southern in the sense 
that Senator Morgan was a Southern statesman, but 
it is none the less national in the sense that he was a 
national character. It could no more be published 
in New York or, Boston than a cape jessamine or a 
magnolia would bloom there outside a hothouse, but 
it does not yaunt its location or its sentiment; it sim- 
ply breathes the warm air and exhales the sweet 
odors of the South, and yet in its reach and spirit 
includes all that is worth while in the literary 
aspiration of the nation. 

Uncie Remus’s MaGazine deserves to live, and 
every man or woman who loves the clean and whole- 
some in literature will be glad to help it along to 
early and abundant prosperity. 


On a Perilous Sea. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Sentinel: Uncre Remus’s 
Macaztne is the latest “to embark on the perilous 
sea of journalism”, as the school-boy orator would 
say. It is a high-class publication. 


The Distinct Charm. 

Savannah, Ga., Press: The distinct charm of Uncie 
Remvs’s Macazine is Uncle Remus himself. The 
other features are excellent, and there are many in 
the issue which has just come from the press, but 
the flavor which Uncle Remus gives to the publi- 
cation which bears his name is simply incomparable. 


NUMBER 


Contents Good as Could Be Asked For. | 

New York Times’ Saturday Review: The _ first 
number of Uncre Remus’s Macazinr, edited by Jocl 
Chandler Harris, and published in Atlanta, Ga., is at 
hand. It is folio size and contains forty-six pages 
of glazed paper, not counting the cover. Its pictures 
are so badly printed that it would be vain to try to 
judge them as works of art. The first installment of 
a serial by Mr. Harris, “The Bishop, the Boogerman 
and the Right of Way,” a new Brer Rabbit story, 
and an editorial department conducted by Uncle 
Remus himself are, inevitably, the most attractive 
features of the magazine. Owen Kildare has a story, 
Mrs. Thaddeus Horton has an article on “Letters 
from Henry Clay to Mme. Le Vert,” there is a story 
by Maarten Maartens, and otherwise the contents are 
as’ good as could be expected, or, for that matter, 
could be asked for. + In his statement of the “prin- 
ciples and scope” of the new publication, Mr. Harris 
does not boast that it will entirely escape the charge 
of “provincialism.” He says: “The note of provin- 
ciality is one of the chief charms of all that is great 
in English literature.” He announces that the mag- 
azine will preach a cheerful philosophy, take a broad 
view of men and affairs, make Southern life known 
to the rest of the country, and promote neighborhood 
knowledge. There is probably room for this mag- 
azine. But is must be greatly improved typograph- 
ically. 

It Has No Muck-Rake. 

Atlanta, Ga., Journal: Uncir Remvs’s MaGazine 
has no muck-rake—or if it has, the publication is so 
young that this implement hasn’t cut its teeth yet. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, the editor, in his own 
person, and through the personality of his latest crea- 
tion, Mr. Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale, intimates in 
the first number of the magazine that it is the op- 
timistie point of view which will govern when the 
editor condescends to consider current events or cur- 
rent tendencies. 

But in the first number the editor does not choose 
to consider current events at all; his initial editorial 
is rather an essay than a conventional editorial, It is 
predicted that some people will say that it reminds 
them of Stevenson; others will think of Charles 
Lamb; but a second reading—(and it is one of the 
very few bits of current periodical writing which will 
stand a second reading)—will be pretty sure to 
bring to the reader the reflection that it is not like 
Stevenson after all, except in its optimism, and not 
like Lamb, except in its precise feeling for, and cer- 
tain grasp of, the right word for the thought; that it 
is, in short, like no one so much as Joel Chandler 
Harris, 

The entire force of the publication is cheerful and 
virile, and from its appearance it has come to stay, 
because there is a place for a magazine which, while 
truly representative of the south, is at the same time 
“broadly and patriotically American.” 


Chock Full of Interesting Matter. 

Raleigh, N. C., News and Observer: The thing 
about the first number of Uncte Remus’s MaGazine 
is that it has so much of the writings of the South's 
first man of letters. There are good stories and arti- 
cles, too, by other writers who have made a name 
and by good writers who will make a name . . . 
Uncrie Remvus’s MaGazine is freely illus- 
trated and is chock full of interesting matter. It 
will “go.” 

Welcomed by the World. 

Houston, Tex., Chronicle: Unctz Remus’s Maca- 
zine is a new Southern magazine which will be wel- 
comed throughout the south, the United States and 
the world because of the great name of its editor, 
Joel Chandler Harris. His Uncle Remus stories have 
made him one of the most famous of living men of 
letters, and deservedly. It was characteristic of a 
lingering American provincialism that his worth was 
not fully recognized until Brer Rabbit's laying low 
and saying nothing was quoted in the British parlia- 
ment. The new magazine contains a new Uncle 
Remus story, and another piece of fiction by the dis= 
tinguished author. Excellent poetry and articles by 
other hands go to make up the number, 


Best of Auspices, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sun: 


Uncie 


Macazitxe begins this month under the toca aus- 


pices, if excellence of contents is an augury. . . , 
It is a readable number, indeed, and the publishers 
hold out promise of better to follow. 


ae - 


* . 


2) IUCATIONAL 


SS ee 


The South's Most Splendidly Equipped College Preparatory Home School 


. THE GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


¥ Ps (COLLEGE PARK, GA) 

‘our son's destiny is fixed as he passes from ten to eighteen years of age. The paramount question with ev arent—What 
teachers, w >. what environment will fully satisfy the peculiar needyol my son and insure his talled) caielaouaiak- 
social, moral, in tual, Cet We can help answer this question. 

G. M. A. is in the beautilul and proverbial Piedmont health region, nearly 1,900 feet above sea level, exght miles from 
Atlanta, the industrial and commercial heart of the Southland. With faculty of ten experienced teachers and limit of 100 boarding 
pupils, who enjoy the comforts and culture of home with the president and faculty, each teacher having in charge a small group 
under our tutorial plan. 

Here every teacher is a ialist and the individual needs of every pupil are carefully considered. Beautiful and extensive 
campus, artistic buildings, periect sanitation, pure Iree-stone water, highest moral and social tone in relned college suburb, strictly 
select patronage. ial attention given physical devel ent through regular military drills, athletics, body building in largest 
prep gymnasium in Georgia. Thorough preparation for all colleges and national academies, bookkeeping, stenography, tpyewriting. 


ener ore COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President. 
Not a vacancy in years. 


Expenses per year, $350. 


1851--- HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL---1907 


IN ITS FIFTY-SEVENTH 


LASSICAL, Scientilie and English courses, preparing for A. B. and B. S. college courses or entrance West 

Point or Annapolis, Faculty of pain successlul teachers. Discipline firm, fair, impartial. Ideal 

climate, environment. Cultivates and educates. Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, complete equipment, 
wholesome no crowding. moral, mental, social, physical and systematic training. 


Illustrated catalog, terms, elc., upon request. 
J. C. HORNER, A. B., A. M., Principal 


YEAR 


OXFORD, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, Louisville, Ky. 


15 Instructors———151 Students 


FFERS unusual advantages in preparing boys to enter the best Eastern colleges and 

scientilic se . Its certificate admits students without examination to 20 colleges 
and technical schools, Complete modern equipment, including chemical and physical labor- 
alories, and shops manual training. "Physical culture facilities include gymnasium, 
swimming pool, bowling alleys, tennis courts, ete. 


Write Today for Illustrated Catalogue 


c 
— 


ABVANTAGES“~ 


of, MUSIC. ~ EstABLisHeD 1867 
i$S-Clara Baur, Directress: 


Instructs, trains and educates alter the best methods ol Foremost 
European Conservatories. The faculty numbers some ol the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MEUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal, with respect t# home comfort and luxuri 
roundings, The most completely equipped buildings de- 
voted to music in America. Day and resident students 
may enter at any time. [|lustrated catalogue FR! 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. 


us sur 


Cincinnati, O. 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 

lists with 

American and European training. build 
ings with all modern conveniences and elegant equipment. 


for sororities. Gymnasium and athletic field. Outdoor games. 
sailing in September. Summer School July 18 


Filty new pianos, two pipe organs 
Expense, $300-3400 


Southern Female College, LaGRANGE, GA. 


The Second Oldest College for Women in America. 

5 Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winter. Stands 
? at the head of Southern Colleges in health and sanitation. Fiftern schools. 
$550.00 Piano free to the best music uate. Faculty of special’sta. Euro- 
an-American Conservatory. J. H. NORMAN, Yus. Doc., (Oxford and 
Eeipsic). Director. Seven conservatory teachers. All rooms taken last yegr 


HATTON, Pres., LaGrange, Georgia. 


BOO fect above 


Centenary Female College 


CLEVELAND, TENN. Opens Sept. 18, 1907 


Hi GRADE SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. 
Beautiful building and grounds; feet of covered 
porches, Steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold water, mod- 
ern equipment. New Stieff Pianos throughout. Best 
American and foreign trained teachers, Large boarding 
patronage from all over the South. Climate ideal. Prices 
moderate, Write lor catalog. 


Converse College 


sea-level 


miles 
Blue Ridge Mountains, 61 degrees mean annual temperatur 
High-Grade College lor Women. 
and School of Art. 


Robert P. Pell, Litt. D., President, 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Music Conservatory 


Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College). 


53rd annual session begins October Ist, 1907 


40 professors and instructors, three large laboratories, equipped with microscopes; many lecture 
and class rooms; modern operating rooms; students’ gymnasium., Four years required, the 
last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite Grady Hospital, to which 
students have free access, as well as all other hospitals and infirmaries, Write for Catalog G. 
WILLIAM SI ON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, Atlanta, Ga. 


KENTUCKY—HARRODSBURG. 


Beaumont College 


is one of the very best, for Girls, in the whole South; is located 
on what are said to be the handsomest, most admirably adapted 
school-grounds in America—40 acres. Is capable of prepar 
the a ceieed for the best universities in this country 
abroad. For catal 


we, Address 
COL. TH. SMITH, A. M., Pres. (Alumnus of University 
of Virginia.) 


BETHEL FEMALE COLLEGE 
Hopkinsville, Ky. . 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. A select school that 


combines with full and thorough academic work, the com- 
forts and courtesies of refined home life; offers unsurpassed 
advantages for musical, literary and scientilie study; opens 
Sept. 3, closes May 27, 1908, Write lor catalogue (54th) to 


EDMUND HARRISON. LL.D., President 


Georgia School of 
Technology 


N engineering institute of the highest 
rank in the heart of the progressive 
South. Advanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile, Mining and Civil 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry and 
Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment 
of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. The de- 
mand for the School’s graduates is much | 
greater than the supply. Dormitories. Cost | 
reasonable, Climate unsurpassed. | 


‘For illustrated catalog W, address 
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PRESIDENT 
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ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE 
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Largest and most progressive 
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of the South. 

Faculty composed of teachers 
who do not miss their hours, 
Actual bedside teaching 
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the Southeast. 
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complied with regulations of 
the Southern Medical College 
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American Medical Colleges ex- 
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nary high school and college 
education, 

Classes separated. 
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catalog G. 
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Cuisine Excellent. Proximity to Nashville 
gives educational opportun ol the 
withoul its distractions, Well Equipped Gym- 
nasium erms Reasonable te bor Cata 
logue. Rev. Walter Branham Capers, 

ee ee Principal, COLUMBIA, Tenn 


Lucy Cobb Institute | 


ATHENS, CA. 


THe exercises of the Filtieth session of Lacy Cobb Institute 
will be resumed Wednesday, September 11th, 1907. 
All former teachers and pupils will be expected at Semi- 
Centennial Reunion June ded. 1908, For Catalogue apply to 


M. RUTHERFORD, Prin. 
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Have You Noticed 


the increase in the number of schools—the best in the country, too—adver- 
tising in Uncre Remvs’s Macaztye? 


Quality of circulation; quantity of circulation; loyalty of our readers— 


these are the three things our advertisers depend on. 
what is known as “pulling power.” 


And they constitute 


Come in, in September. 


* 
a 


September Number 


of Uncre Remvus’s Macaziyxe will estab- 
lish a new standard of excellence for 
monthly periodicals. The editors are firm 
in the belief that it will be the ‘best bal- 
anced and most vitally interesting maga- 
zine of the year in its contents, and that 
in typographical appearance it will show 
great improvement over the preceding 
numbers. There is iffinite variety in a 
particularly harmonious whole. 


Lirrte Cuitpren on THE Swar-Braw 
Farm is the editorial which opens the 
number, Perhaps no contemporary 
writer has a more exquisite appreciation 
and understanding of the child’s heart 
than has Mr. Harris. Here’s a para- 
graph from the editorial: “The farmer 
has a belief, and stands to it, that from 
the time children are four years old, 
until they die with old age, they are per- 
sistently misunderstood, misinterpreted, 
and driven back upon themselves by the 
very ones who should make it the busi- 
ness of their lives to understand them 
perfectly; by the very ones who should 
understand every movement of their deli- 
cate bodies, every motion of their sensi- 
tive features, every turn of their little 
heads, every gesture of their eloquent 
hands. This is the Farmer's belief, based 
on long observation and experience. If 
he be wrong, let him be promptly led out 
to execution; but if he be right, let the 
mothers, the fathers, the sisters, brothers, 
cousins, and likewise the aunts, rock their 
consciences to sleep—and soft be their 
slumbers !” 


Mr. Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale, Ga., 
contributes HIS VIEWS ON PROBLEMS AND 
keMEDiES. Arnong the problems Mr. San- 


ders descants on is the “negro question.”- 


The sage of Shady Dale has known and 
lived among the negro for nigh onto sixty 
years, and his views will be worth the at- 
tention of all. And then, Mr. Sanders in 
his most serious mood never fails to be 
entertaining, and those who are not pes- 
tered by the problems under discussion 
will find the homily to be well worth 
reading. : 


Louise Closser ‘Hale and Walter 
Hale, whose “A Motor-Car Divorce” was 
So popular a couple of years ago, have 
collaborated to produce MOTORING IN THE 
WAKE or BorGtA, the account of an auto 
tour through a most picturesque part of 
Italy. The whimsical humor of Mrs. 
Hale’s text and the exquisite delicacy of 
Mr. Hale’s pictures make the article a 
notable one. 


Mr. Lane discusses August Weismann 
as the third of the rive MEN WHO MADE 
EPocus. The life and work of the great 
biologist are treated in the same style 
that made the articles on Schwann and 
Darwin so interesting and so instructive. 
The drawings by Professor Wilder illum- 
inate the text. ; 


The fiction of the number will be 
unusually strong. 


Ture Kino or Maxkawao’s JEsTER, 
by the author of “The Schooner Mary E. 
Foster: Guardian,” is the leading short 
story of the month. It is a powerful tale 
of the South Seas—far out of the beaten 
track of fiction, and one that is told with 
unusual art. 


Reina Melcher made her debut in the 
magazine world with her delightful story, 
“The Shadow Boy,” published in the July 
number of Unxcie Reaxvs’s. Next month 
will appear another story about Sylvia 
and Christopher. It is called Tae Kiss 
Dewrep, and is illustrated by Alice Beach 
Winter. 


Tur Serrent 1x tHe Garnen by Nor- 
val Richardson is a bright, sparkling 


- little tale of how two old ladies, lured by 


Gossip of vast fortunes won in cotton’ 
Speculation, risked their competence in a 


ve 
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little flyer. James M. Preston has done | sketches and paragraphic philosophy of 
: | this versatile writer make a delightful 
cn hour’s reading. 


the illustrations. 


Tuer Bisnor, THe BoocerMaN AND> 
vue Rieu or, Way reaches its fourth | 
installment, in which the troubles of | 
the Boogerman come to a crisis. And 
Adelaide and Cally-Lou, and Old Jonas 
and Lucindy, and Mr. Billy Sanders, 
all figure in the affair. This fourth 
part furnishes a remarkably vivid 
sketch of some of the effects of Re- 
construction in the South. 


A Pact or Sraxton will again be'a 
feature of the magazine. The verse, 


— 


our subscribers, through loss in the mail, will be 
hin fifteen days after publication. 


agent is the International News Company, 5 Breams 


Uncle Remus this time tells his story 
in verse. It is How Brer Rasorr 


Raisep true Dust, and is illustrated by — 


J. M. Conde, 


It is a not infrequent topie of shop- 
talk and debate among publishers, 
whether or not magazine verse interests 


or appeals to a sufficiently large per- © 


centage of readers to justyfy its being 
printed. And it is also a cynicism, 
whose wit has through use lost its point, 


(—» ae 
that periodical poetry is bad. But the fact 
that the magazines continue to print 
verse argues with some force that the 
readers like it, and the fact that it con- 
tinues to be read argues that it is not as 
bad as some would make it out. Which 
is the conclusion Mr. William Dean 
Howells recently reached, by a different 
means. Uncte Remus’s Macazne is 
printing a good deal of verse that the 
editors believe to be good, if not great. 
Most of it has the merit of being pleas- 
ing. Among those who will be repre- 
sented by verse in the September issue 


| are Emery Pottle, William H. Hayne, 


Robert Loveman and Agnes Morgan. 


And then, there are the regular 
departments, which give views and 
reviews of literature, the stage and the 
doings of the world, and The Open 


| House, a rather unorthodox magazine 


feature but one that has thousands of 
most interested readers, 


Mr. Marquis, in his editorial department, 
A Gutance in Passtnc, and Mr. Bolce 
in his letter on world movements from 


| the New York point of view, furnish 


crisp and adequate commentary on the 
news of the globe. Neither department 
makes any pretension of being a chroni- 
cle, yet the two together give a fairly 
comprehensive idea of what is going on 
at home and abroad, 


The department Unpen ture Lamp 
wir Larr Booxs has a marked indi- — 
viduality. It is not so much a record of 
literary news, of publishers’ and writers’ 
activity, as it is a careful consideration 
of those books which the editorial depart- 
ment deems worthy of serious and 
thoughtful review. And as such, it is 
bound to attain a prestige that is so often 
lacking in such departments. 

Mr. 


Tietjens’s monthly "theatrical 


| review is always interesting and always 


| science, 


marked by a refreshing conservatism of 
opinion. It may be taken as a pretty 
good guide to the theatre, 


The October Issue 


During the fall months, Uwncre 
Remvs’s Macazine will print a notable 
lot of fiction and special articles. 

In the October number will appear “A 
Voyage in Shallows,” a striking study in 
temperaments by Emery Pottle; “The 
Little Loves of Lizzie,” another Bowery 
story by Owen Kildare, and other good 
fiction in addition to the final installment 
of “The Bishop, the Boogerman and the 
Right of Way.” Uncle Remus tells the 
story of how “Brer Rabbit Has Trouble 
with the Moon.” Mr. Lane diseusses 
Helmholtz as the fourth epoch-maker in 
In addition, there will be other 
features which cannot be forecast posi- 
tively at present. 


In November and December will 
appear stories by Jacques Futrell, author 
of “The Thinking Machine,” Ralph D. 
Paine, author of “The Praying Skipper” 
and “The Story of Martin Coe,” Virginia 
Woodward Cloud, L. C. Hopkins and 
and Reina Melcher, 


Complaints have been received from 

many cities that it was not possible to 
get Uscre Remvs’s Macazine at the 
newsstands. Our investigation of these 
complaints has shown that in every case 
the newsdealers had sold out their entire 
order of the magazine, 
‘ In order to be certain of getting the 
magazine during the fall, send in your 
subscription now. If for any reason you 
dont want to do that, place your order 
for Uncie Remvs’s with your newsdealer 
in advance of publication 


In the September number will be an- 
nounced some of the features that will 
be pubilshed during the winter. } 
announcement will be made concerning 
the publication of the splendid series of 
articles by Stanley . Waterloo, Gustav 
Kobbe and F. Cunliffe-Owen, and a new 
serial. 


A REMEMBRANCE 


(Atlanta, 1871.) 


IE 


OFT, low and sweet, yet clear and strong 
Rose the rich volume of your song, 

While on the languid August air 
That swept your face and stirred your hair 
Invoked as by some magic spell 
Wild gusts of music rose and fell. 
In the vague hollows of the night 
The calm stars swung steadfastly bright; 
A bird belated in the gloom 
Flew nestward with bedraggled plume; 
A star shook loose her fiery train 


And swept across the sapphire plain ; 


Then all was still—except the strong 


Rich ditone of your sweet song. 
II. 


I stood entranced; my soul was bound; 
Melodious thralls enwrapt me round. 

I lived again the wild uncouth 

Dear devious days of my lost youth; 
But floods-of song swept in and drowned * 
The old-time singers sorrow-crowned ; 

I saw once more the friends of. old, 
And heard their voices manifold; 

The waste wan years slipped slowly by 
With many a change-of sea and sky, 
With many a change of form and hue— 
And left me happy there with you. 


ov wovLp THINK that a man who has little else to do in this world 
vier to be happy should have nothing whatever to worry him, no 

puzzling questions to fetch a frown to his brow, and no problems 
of any kind to create disturbing ripples in his mind. But the pro- 
moter of the Snap-Bean Farm has not found it so, and he has come 
to the conclusion that worry of one sort and another is necessary to 
the complete health of the spirit; that worry is as surely related to 
content on one side as it is to misery on the other. It is as wholesome 
an exercise for the spirit, and as refreshing, as the physical exercise 
which the man finds so necessary to his well-being. The spirit must 
have its peculiar gymnastics; the soul cannot afford to become stag- 
nant; its waters, if one may say so, must be stirred occasionally if 
they would be kept fresh and sweet. We should miss a great deal in 
this world of ours if we were not next door to trouble and worry of 
some kind; for they are the neighbors that lend us experience, a 
cupful at a time, as, occasionally an emergency arises when we are 
compelled to borrow sugar, or coffee, or rice, from the kind people 


next door. These small borrowings are necessary, not only to the 
well-being, but to the growth and expansion of the spirit. 

In some invisible way we are related to all the worries and vexa- 
tions of our friends and neighbors, and it would not be good for us 
if we could avoid them. We are mysteriously bound, indeed, not 
only to the living, but to the dead, and to all who have ever lived; and 
no matter how we may conduct ourselves, no matter what whims 


we may display, and no matter what absurd antics we may cut up 
before high heaven, we know that we are merely reproducing what 
has been produced before; we are only living, on a little higher or a 
little lower scale, a life that has preceded us. Only the spirit is 
different; only the soul is original when we dare give it full play. 
This is why little children are so charming; this is the mystery that 
seems to hover over and about them, as vague, and yet as palpable, 
as twilight shadows. ‘Their movements and their gestures are of the 
spirit. They have not been brought into a dull conformity with the 
habits and conventions of their elders; they behold life as it is, and 
they enjoy it to the utmost. Some one—perhaps the Farmer him- 
self—has characterized them as the Almighty’s experiments with 
humanity—experiments in the direction of giving perfection to the 
spirit. They flit and flutter about us, and suddenly they disappear, 
some becoming the dull and hopeless people we see growing up 
around us, and some fleeing back into the hospitable courts of heaven, 
recalled because they are not fitted to deal competently with the 
troubles of this world. And then others come to take their places, 
so that we have a constant’ succession of fresh and untried spirits. 
They bring their worries with them, and even these have a charm 
and a sweetness all their own. Their little lives are representations 
of the Garden of Eden, and we have in them a perpetual reproduction 
-of the story of the Creation—the season of innocence and the hour 
when sin finds entrance. 


#2 
Tue propnem THAT HAs been pestering the Farmer has little 
to do with children, and yet it is not as far from them as it seems 
to be. It concerns their growth and development, and may be 
embodied in the question, What is success and what is failure? In 
a casual way, we know what success is in the eyes of the multitude. 


It seems to consist, roughly speaking, of the achievement of ee 
in any channel of human endeavor. The warrior who gives flight 


to hundreds of thousands of souls, the author who is bold enough 


to dip his pen into his own experience, and the man who gathers 
together a great hoard of money, or its equivalents—all these are 
said to be successful. Indeed, the number of souls put to flight, the 
amount of money or property gathered together, and the 

talent displayed in a book need not be excessive to acquire the 
distinction of success. This is perfectly plain to a 
schoolboy, but the thing that troubles the Farmer, and 
causes him to turn from his carrot-patch with a 
puzzled expression on his countenance, is the ques- 


tion whether material success, success in business, which has now 
come to be a mysterious and complicated affair, or success in 
the various and manifold schemes of speculation that spread their 
entrancing lures before the eyes of mankind, or success in any 
field of human endeavor that does not contribute either directly 
or indirectly to the betterment of humanity—whether such success 
is worthy of the plaudits it receives, or the distinction it seems to 
earn. This is the question that along with potatoes and nut-grass, 
gives the Farmer occasion for serious thought. ‘There are other 
questions that have their puzzling side for him, but they are all 
either directly or remotely connected with this. So that he con- 
tinues to ask himself from time to time—coming back to the matter 
as the weather-vane in winter returns to the inclement northwest— 
what is success, and in what does it really consist? What are its 
real fruits? The age is so blunt and blatant—so intolerant of any- 
thing that interferes for a moment with its material pursuits—that 
the Farmer hesitates to lay the matter before his acquaintances. 
Should they undertake to explain, he knows full well that the expla- 
nation would be charged with scorn, surprise and ridicule. Is a man 
successful when he lifts himself and his family above the fear of want? 
The birds of the air, and the creatures of wood and field, perform 
this feat without troubling to keep an account book, and with no 
scrimping economies likely to bring a blush to the cheek of a fash- 
ionably-inclined woman; and they expect neither applause nor con- 
gratulations. The problems of existence become problems only 
when reasoning animals come to deal with them. 
y 

Business, As WE KNow Ir To-pay, is purely artificial, though it 
pretends to stand for both civilization and progress. We hear a 
good deal about Progress; it is held over the heads of the conserva- 
tive in the semblance of a big stick, but there is nothing crueller or 
more sinister, for progress is nothing more than the multiplication 
of the machinery and methods by which certain classes and people 
increase their material gains. The necessity of trade and barter 
has always existed, and it is one of the simplest and most obvious 
necessities of life, but modern business is the result of a partnership 
between greed and gain, and it consists in nothing but an abnormal 
cleverness in assembling and dispersing pieces of paper that stand for 
nothing, and in massing the details of large and unnecessary trans- 
actions. Whole sections of the country are at the small end of the 
horn when these transactions occur. Regarded as an exhibition of 
the schemes by which men overreach one another in cunning and 
duplicity, it is very clever indeed. It is frankly called “the game” by 
those who engage in it, and this is indeed the proper name for it. 
According to modern standards, the success or failure of a man 
depends altogether on his ability—if ability can have so poor a 
rating—to make money and hoard it, to gamble with the resources 
of the people, and to make great deals whereby millions of human 
beings are made to suffer, while perhaps not more than ten men reap 
all the profits. This is the modern measure of success, and this is 
why the Farmer is puzzled. 

It is said of money by those who worship at its golden shrine, 
that it is the greatest power in the world. The death-bed may come 
to tell another tale. Meanwhile, as we are all under its immediate 
influence, it is sufficient to say that it is indeed a great power, so 
much so that no one has ever been keen enough to follow it through 
its various ramifications of good and evil, sowing death here and life 
yonder. Its power outruns the sight, and it would well nigh seem 
that it possesses some of the qualities belonging to magic. The 
human mind cannot trace its passage and its results with any degree 

of satisfaction, or, indeed, with any certainty. The apostle 
declares that it is the root of all evil, and this sweeping asser- 

tion has been widely accepted; but we can only bear 
witness to some of its direct results, as when we sce 
industrious working-people suffering abject pov- 
erty, although they are in some cases neighbors 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


8 
| of men with millions. Such an impression has money made on men 
who are otherwise intellectual, that they will tell you that gold pos- 
sesses intrinsic value. 
,) ' 
Bor au ruts ts beside the matter. The Farmer’s puzzle remains 
and has larger growth with the growing years. What is success and 
what is failure? Have the old standards been found wanting? re 
the old measures lacking? We have only to look around us to find 
that the modern standards are unsatisfactory, even when they do 
not lead to unspeakable misery and suffering. The Farmer has an 
acquaintance who has been singularly successful in accumulating the 
‘goods of this world. All his senses have been stationed on the watch- 
tower to herald the approach of opportunity, and he has always been 
prepared to give it a hearty greeting when it came, so that now, he 
is amply able to retire and cultivate his affections, and to acquire a 
taste for art and literature. But the very idea of such a thing is 
abhorrent to his mind. He has confessed to the Farmer that he has 
no fondness for books, and that he finds himself unable to read then: ; 
they pall on him and put him to sleep. What he is fond of, what he 
delights in, is the opportunity in some trade or dicker to run up the 
- black flag of business and refuse to give truce or quarter. And yet, 

as we commonly judge men, he is clever, good-hearted and charitable. 
, It is in business, alone—that field where bluff and bluster prevail— 
; that he is cold, hard and implacable. It is a mind sadly warped that 
can take a perennial pleasure in that unsympathetic atmosphere ; it 
is a mind shrunk and weazened that can give itself joyfully to such 
| conditions. It misses all the real j joy and happiness of living. Can 

this be called success which misses the substance and grasps the 
| ~  shadow—or less than the shadow? To the Farmer, it is a spectacle 


- 


pitiable indeed, and well nigh inexcusable. 

It is such a pitiable spectacle that he is glad to turn from its 
contemplation to shake hands with the old Colonel, whose history is 
in decided contrast to everything that stands for the success of 
greed or narrowness, or the sort of shrewdness that delights in 

overreaching. According to our modern standards, he is the most 
spicuous failure to be found anyw here in a day’s journey. The 

a most that he has been able to do, since the fortunes of war deprived 
him of a competence earned by some one else, is to make buckle and 
tongue meet. If he had no heart and fewer brains, he would have 
taken his place among the distinguished captains of industry whose 
names are constantly to be found in the current publications of the 

day. He has both the business and speculative sense developed to 

a very high degree, but he is content to jog along, allowing to-mor- 
row to take care of itself. He is not concerned about the future, and 

. he has no vain regrets for the past. He would rather treat his fellow- 
men with justice, with a little benevolence thrown in, than to profit 
by their eagerness or their weakness. He lives contentedly, and while 
he has held responsible political office, he has long ceased to take 

a partisan interest in affairs, feeling that neither political party can 
go very far in the direction of wrong-doing without being called to 
account by the people. He is exceedingly fond of minorities, be- 
lieving that it is safer to be on the losing side, since the balance of 
power is always held by those who have no complete understanding 

‘ of policies, and no high regard for principles—by those whose 
; momentary interests and prepossessions and prejudices will always 
call them to the aid of the side that has the most money and 
the brightest prospects. He declares that a healthy and well-fed 
minority is (next to religion and women) Heaven’s best gift to man. 

He scorns to argue about the matter, but insists that the statement 
speaks for itself and-is sustained by its own logic, as well as by the 
facts that are familiar to all. 

a 
Now, Is THE OLD COLONEL a failure or a success? It all depends 
on a correct answer to the question that has long puzzled the Farmer. 

If the accumulation of money and property, the hot pursuit of the 
timid and the weak-minded, and the crushing of those who are 

-hemmed in financial corners, or who are making a last stand in the 
face of misfortune—if these things count for success, then the old 
Colonel is the worst failure to be found any where in the broad land. 
He has accumulated little, and that little belongs to his neighbors 
when they have need of it. Long, long ago this simple-minded old 
gentleman found that he was in the hands of Providence, and he has 
a constant and realizing sense of the fact, so that he is no longer 
disturbed when events seem to be threatening, or when hard times 
are knocking at the door. Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof, and sufficient unto all days is that which is good and 
true. With his daily duties done and over with, his 
conscience is as clean as burnished silver. With a 
gentle and constant love for all his kind, and a 
glowing affection for his friends, he lives his life 
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with a smiling relish that is extremely hard for the practical men 
of the day to understand and appreciate. And it is not by any 
means a narrow life. It is as broad as human sympathy can make 
it. It has a savor of all the ages of Christianity and civilization, 
and, in culture, refinement, gentleness and repose, there is hardly 
any life to compare with it in these days of commercial and business 
travail. It is a life full of beauty and charm, and is to be envied by 
the weary and nerve-racked brethren who are pursuing that which 
can. give them neither happiness nor content. He has often heen 
wronged in the common transactions of the day, and, in the develop- 
ments that have been going on all about him, the so-called spirit 
of progress has more than once ripped his sensitive skin with its 
greedy claws. But he harbors no ill will on that account. He has 
a theory that those who have done him injury, will in the course of 
time, pay a very high price for it. Indeed, it is something more 
than a theory, for, out the depths of a most tenacious memory, he 
is able to cite names and instances, and tell them off on his fingers, 
of men who have wronged him by taking advantage of his gentleness 
and urbanity, and most dearly have they paid for it. He knows, 
therefore, that the great Collector of the debts of those who owe the 
poor and needy, the gentle and the trusting, is always up and about 
his business. 


# 


No wonper the old Colonel feels that he goes about from day to 
day under the overshadowing and protecting hand of Providence. 
What to other people are mere emotional dreams, have become to 
him the realities of a long and rich experience. He knows what 
he knows with a far more accurate knowledge than those who are 
not aware of the various manifestations of the spirit, or who have no 
keen realization of the obligations which all men owe to one another, 
or of the immense and incalculable debt that the rich owe to the 
needy—a debt that will be collected with enormous interest in this 
world or the next. This reference to the next world is made with 
some trepidation. The Farmer is aware that it has been reduced to 
something less than the substance of a half-remembered dream. The 
world is now at the mercy of the Scientist who can make the drollest 
and most absurd guess, and call it a working hypothesis. The 
brethren of this cult have disposed of the future to their own satis- 
faction, and there is now nothing worth considering from their point 
of view save the imaginary canals on Mars and the extent of the dew- 
fall on the moon. With the old fashions and the old beliefs pushed 
to the rear, as stage managers dispose of old scenery, the world has 
little to do now but to caper to the tune of its own wild dispositions. 
All the inspirations that dwell in the human heart have been dis- 
counted, so that it is easy to place a money value on character and 
conduct. How much did you make in your last transaction? Did 
you permit either character or conduct to stand in the w ay of the 
handsome prt that stood beckoning? Alas! these things are 
matters to weep over when night has drawn her convenient curtains. 

The success of the scientists has been such, that they have dis- 
posed of the soul, and the conscience is now no more than that of 
the grasshopper fiddling in the brier-patch. A German scientist 
has tried in vain to find the site of the soul; he has cut up cadavers 
innumerable; he has searched by means of the microscope; he has 
exhausted his wit and skill, and all the means to be found in an exten- 
sive and costly laboratory; but the soul’s' nest, or, as we say in Geor- 
gia, the soul-case, is not to be discovered. What follows? Why, 
the soul, being by far the most important part of the body, admitting 
its existence, it would leave indelible traces of its existence some- 
where in the anatomy of man; its tracks could be found. But our 
celebrated and successful scientist has failed to get on its trail. He 
searched faithfully for what is undiscoverable, and his conclusion 
is that if HE can’t find the exact spot in the body where the soul 
has its abode, it is non-existent. That is his contribution to the 
success of science. 

But this is not the only success of science. As there is no place 
in the body for the soul, religion must be unreasonable, and thus we 
have another prop placed under the contention of the exponents of 
what is called the higher criticism. For nearly fifty years, these 
men have been endeavoring to show that the Bible is not what it is 
claimed to be. It is not authentic; Moses is not the author of those 
portions of Scripture credited to him, and the rest of the books that 
make up the Bible are composed of poems, myths and fairy tales. 


- These higher critics consider that they have been exceedingly $uc- 


cessful, for although it has taken fifty years or more to bring 
their learning and their conclusions into popularity, they 
take great credit from the fact that their teachings 

have filtered into the minds of the young people who 
attend our schools and colleges and universities, 

and that, in another fifty years all our preachers 
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will be little better than infidels. If you want to discover for yourself 
just how far they have succeeded, just corner an up-to-date preacher, 
and question him closely on his beliefs, and you will find that Huxley 
and Harnack are his chief apostles—his two Popes. Now, this may 
be success from a worldly point of view, but how does it compare with 
the unconquerable faith of the humblest and most ignorant believer 
in the world—a faith that robs the very grave of its victory? How 
have the hypothetical scientists and the exponents of unbelief bene- 
fitted themselves or humanity at large by sowing the seeds of doubt 
broadcast in the world? The real scientists do not fall in this cate- 
gory, for they are believers in the real sense of the word; they know 
too much, they have seen too many mysterious manifestations of the 
divine creative power. Now, those who have disposed of the Bible and 
all evidences of inspiration, have written a great many books, and 
some of them have won what the world at large lightly calls 

fame. According to the ordinary measures that are applied 

in such cases, they have been extremely successful, but 

real success means the benefit of humanity in some _ 
form or other. If no such benefits can be shown ye 
as the result of their labors, their success is not 
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equal to that achieved by the direst poverty and the deepest igno- 
rance. As a matter of fact, the Farmer’s puzzle is still unsolved; 
what is success and in what does it consist? In heaping up accumula- 
tions of money and property by overreaching the public and crushing 
competition? In greasing the axles of progress with the blood of the 
poor and the ignorant? In adding to the doubts, and thereby increas- 
ing the misery of the people of the nations of the earth? Or does it 
consist in living a clean and wholesome life, in making the troubles of 
your neighbor your own, in avoiding envy and all forms of covetous- 
ness, and in thanking Heaven for what you have, however small a por- 
tion that may be? If success consists in these things, the old Colonel 
is the most successful man the Farmer knows, although he is now, and 
will be to the day of his death, not a quarter of.a mile from poverty. 
There can be no form of real success that does not bring some sort 
of aid and comfort to humanity, that does not make people a 

little happier, a little more contented than they were before, 

that does not uplift, in some sort, the soul which the 


German professor could not find in his cadavers, and 
f aK, that does not bring joy and content from the shal- 


low well of life. But, then, what, after all, is success ? 


The Parlor Magic Chair 
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RS. BERNHARD, the brewer’s wife, passed over to her husband two 
M fat white envelopes. 
“Two more weddings, Carl,” she said, with a sigh. 

He echoed the sigh. He opened each of the envelopes, and slowly read the 
engraved contents. 

‘*Your presents are requested,” he read slowly. His wife snatched them 
from his hand. 

“Your presence is requested,” she corrected. He grinned. “What's the 
difference, Molly, what's the difference.” He sank down into a chair and wiped 
his brow. 

‘How much will they cost?” he asked, with the air of a man ready for the 
worst. 

“Fifty apiece,” returned his wife. She did not wait to hear his groan. 
She went on. 

“That reminds .me,” she said, “we've got another present still, to buy. 
Lena is going to get married. Lena, our second girl, you know.” 

He slapped his thigh. “That reminds me, Molly,” he exclaimed, “that there’s 
another one /’re got to buy. Max Heimboldt is going to get married.” 

“Who's Max Heimboldt?” 

“One of my drivers,” went on the brewer. “Best man I’ve got. You know 
that big, young, red faced chap—” 

“Oh,” gasped Mrs. Bernhard in return, “of course. It's he who's going to 
marry Lena. Um! You've saved some money there, Carl. One present will 
do them both.” 

“I didn’t know he was going to marry Lena,” replied her husband slowly, 
“but there was one thing I did know. I knew what kind of a present I was going 
to get him—or his wife—a useful one—a—a sewing machine.” 

“A sewing machine,” echoed Mrs. Bernhard, “never. Why, a sewing 
machine is a necessary. What people want when they get married is not the 
hecessaries: they've got to get those, anyhow. What they want is some luxury 
that they wont be able to buy. A sewing machine—” 

“Well,” said the brewer, rubbing his bald spot, “I know that we needed one 
bad enough when we got married.” 

His wife smiled blandly. “Of course, my dear,” she answered, “and you had 
to buy it, didn’t you?” 

He shook his head forlornly. “I—I think I did,” he answered, with the 
agony of an old memory upon him. 

“What we must do,” his wife went on, “is to please Lena. Lena will see 
to it that Max gets the sewing machine, all right. But I know Lena, She wants 
something that she doesn’t really need Beside, your sewing machine 
will cost seventy-five dollars I can save you money. You know that 
gilt chair that you had Pantaneous make for us the one in the south- 
east corner of the musie room?” 

“That,” he protested, “cost $150.” , 

“Wait till I get through, Carl, Lena likes that chair. To her that chair 
is the link that would bind her to gentility. You don’t know. J do. 

Every day of her life she stands before that chair in awe And here's 
the trick. The Green Store has just put in a lot just like that chair . . . for 
$15. She can’t tell the difference.” 

“Can’t tell the difference?” growled the brewer; “what .« 
chair that cost $150 and one that cost $15.” 

“I said she couldn't,” his wife reminded him gently, “and that saves you 
sixty dollars that you can give me for pin money Tm awfully behind. 
We've got to please Lena I know about these things, Carl. You don’t 
know what they want.” 

“I don’t suppose Max knows what he wants, either,” murmured her husband, 
“beside, I've already half promised him a sewing machine.” 

Mrs. Bernhard waved her hand. That settled it. “Presents are for brides,” 
she said, “leave it to me. I'll get what Lena wants.” And Lena wants the chair.” 

Max Heimboldt married Lena. Max was a solid chap. He had already 


between a 


He was a beautiful chair, that gilt chair 


contracted for and bought on the installment plan, a bit of a house on the 
outskirts of the town, with a bit of-a garden behind it. He was a good financier, 
a very methodical one. Before he started out, he had all his future salary 
arranged as to saving and expenditure. “So much for Lena every week,” he 
said to himself, “so much to pay on the place, so much for this here, and so 
much for that there. It's all right.” 

When they had settled down, Lena cast a cautious glance over his financial 
arrangements. She approved, mostly. It was all right, buying the house and 
the little garden. It would keep them hustling, but 

“There’s only one thing, Max, mein kleine kin,” she said, at last, “we should 
have a sewing machine. We need one, eh?” 

The face of Max clouded over. “Bernhard,” he exclaimed, “und frau, They 
should give that sewing machine I thinks.” 

“O-0-0-0, no-0-0,” cried Lena, drawing up her rounded shoulders in delight, 
“it is THE CHAIR that they should give us THE GOLDEN CHAIR 
in the parloor. Come and look at him again.” 

They went and looked at him. He was a beautiful chair, that gilt chair... 
beautiful to look at, at any rate. But he was very lonely. The other friends and 
benefactors of the bride and groom had given them useful presents, over which 
Max beamed, but at which Lena lifted the tip end of her nose. 

“Such a chair,” she said. 

Max sighed. “All right, little one,” he answered, “that there sewin’ machine 
will have to wait. We get this here house paid for first. Then shall come sewing 
machines and such,” 

Lena did not repine. She knew how to manage Max. And she knew that 
it was but a question of time when the sewing machine would make its appear- . 
ance . . . she would regulate the time. 

Meantime the chair occupied her thoughts. Every morning, when Max had 
finished breakfast; had kissed her many times, lifting her clear from the floor 
as he did so Max was so big so strong; after he had gone his 
way, she would steal into the little parlor such an empty little parlor, 
and yet so full. For was not the golden chair there, filling it with radiance? 

One day it was the morning of their first, inevitable little tiff, 
she stole into the little parlor for comfort. She sank into the wonderful gilt chair, 

She sank . . . “Oh oh,” she cried. Hastily she sprang from the 
chair and ran into a corner of the room, frightened almost to death. She forgot 
the little tiff, forgot Max, forgot everything, but A tragedy had hap- 
pened. There had been a smash, a crash. The chair had given away. Yes, it had 
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“Lena,” she yelled, “I’ve broken your chair!’’ 


been beautiful . . . to look at. And she had done it. 
lovely golden chair,” she wailed. How long she stood there helpless she did not 
know. But she would not have been Lena had she not roused herself to action. 

Max . . what would Max think? He had called her a little fool only 
that morning. Now, he would do more . . for he didn’t like that little chair. 
He would laugh, yes, laugh at her. . . 

She crept over and examined it. Then she clapped her hands for joy. Yes, 
it could be fixed. She could fix it . . . with glue. 
was split, nothing else. In the future she would take more care of it. 

* She spent an hour mending it . . . when she finished an artisan could 
hardly have located the break. 

And Max came home .. . so sorry, so penitent 
head. It had been all his fault, that tiff. He knew it. She was not a little 
fool . . . not no more . . . only his little Lena. He picked her up and 
danced with her about the room. ‘Then, suddenly, before she could scream out, 
he sat down with her in his arms, upon the wonderful gilt chair. 

Pandemonium . . . What the chair had done once it did twice. 
the split shamefully . . brazenly. 

_ “Oh, mein little Lena,” wailed Max, “now have I done worse even than to 
Say you are a little fool . . . Now am I a great big one, Lena mine.” 
Lena drew herself up. Max’s penitence did not appease her. He must pay 


“T have broken mein 


hanging his 


It did 


’ for the little fool of the morning; that he had called her. 
_ She burst incontinently into tears, warding him off, seeking a silent corner 


“Te — herp her grief might have its sway. 
See tene 


< 
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oe + + + Lena,” he cried, almost in tears himself, “I will make it all 
right, mein Lena. I shall go out and buy a new one. Such a new one. Oh, so 
much better as this here one is.” 

Lena dried her eyes. She smiled through tears, Ah, yes, she knew how. 
Beside, what was the use of telling Max that she had broken it first and that 
he had merely opened the old wound? Max had called her a little fool . . 
it would take a new chair to heal that wound. 

“I shall buy you one just like it,’ Max assured her. 

“One just like it, stupid. Nein. Then nobody knows that the new chair is 
new . . . You give me the money. I shall buy it. I know.” 
They went together. They bought a new one, a good one 

looked well and would wear well. 

“It should-hold. both of us,’ whispered. Lena to Max, as. they suited the action 
to the word, “so.” 

Then she turned to Max. “Maybe,” she cried, “I could mend him, that lovely 
gilt chair. Maybe, so, who knows?” 

_ “J shall mend him,” returned Max generously. 
Now they had two chairs instead of one. 

But Lena did the mending. She had been there before and knew the lay 
of the land. Beside, it wouldn’t do for to go and let Max know that she had 
broke that there chair. Nein. Not much. She mended it, again. 

It was a week later that her little doorbell tinkled. She opened . .-. to 
Mrs. Bernhardt, the brewer's wife. 

“Well, Lena,” said Mrs. Bernhard, good naturedly, extending the tip of her 
fingers, “well, Lena . . . how cosy and clean you look How does your 
husband treat you, Lena?” tes, 

Lena smiled happily.. “Mit . .« beer,” she answered, “he is such a good 
husband. He is not like other husbands. Never have we had one word. Some 
other womens, why their husbands call them little fools, and such. But not 
mine . . . But you must come in and see der chair.” 

She drew Mrs. Bernhard into the little parlor, and looked around, “How 
bare it is,” she said, “idiots. Lena got lots of wedding presents. Why didn’t 


one that 


It pleased him, this. idea. 


i. people furnish her parlor, instead of her kitchen.” But she said this to herself. 


“You like your chair, Lena,” she asked, 

“Do 12” returned the enrapturedLena, “do. 1? It is good to look at, it is 
good to sit upon. Sit you down there, and I shall sit here, in this here new 
chair. I made him. He is so generous.” 

My, but I’m tired,” said Mrs. Bernhard, “and so glad to sit down.” 

' Then she screamed. She stopped sitting down. She rose hastily. 

* “Lena,” she yelled, “I've broken your gilt chair.” 

_ Lena was too polite to scream. She just stood in her corner of the room, 
and looked at the chair, like one just entering into the first bewilderment of 
grief. She gulped . . . ostentatiously. Then she sprang to the chair, and 
stroked it, tenderly. ad 


“troubled her. 


calls nobody little fools . 


It would never show. It 
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“Oh, but Meessus Bernhard,” she said finally, “I can mend it, so. I can make 
it just as good as new, mit just a bit of glue. So. Don’t mind. 
worry. You were always so good to Lena.” 

“Lena,” said Mrs. Bernhard, “I’m going to make amends. 
going to give you something that's useful, instead of ornamental.” 

“I like these here ornamentals, too,” sighed Lena, trying in vain to hold the 
chair together. 

Mrs. Bernhard left Lena’s and drove to the Green Store. She selected a big 
mission rocker and a ditto arm chair. “They’ll hold an elephant,” she said, “and 
beside, they'll fill up that dinky little room. They're just the thing for Lena,” 

They were. They were just what Lena wanted. The parlor problem had 
It was so hard to get Max to shell out for anything but the /iring 
Mrs. Bernhard had been right. Never give people what they've got to 
get themselves. That's the*true principle. 

When Max came home that night he held up his hands in astonishment. 
“Where did you get them good chairs, Lena mine,” he said. 

Lena only shook her head. 
hands. 


Don't you 


This time I'm 


rooms. 


She rolled up her sleeves and spread out her 
“T aint got no cuffs on,” she laughed, “like what the man says at them 
there continuation performances. Ladies and Gentlemen. 
you know how Out o° one chair yoost a plain wonderful gilt 
chair, without no trap doors, out o’ one I makes me four Ha! Ha!” 

“As . . % how?” persisted Max. 

She told him. all that was good for him to know that Mrs. Bernhard 
had noted the bareness and had made up her mind to fill the vacancy. “And,” 


Lena added, by way of no harm, “she say she have such a husband, He never 
» 


It's yoost so easy when 


(“Only big fools,” she added to herself, “dam big fools. Aint I heard him? 
Dond J know?”’) 

Max was pleased at the chairs. “When is she goin’ to come down with 
that there sewin’ machine,” he said, “ain't you got no parlor magic to get that 
there, Lena mine?” he asked. 

Lena smiled. She said nothing. “But,” she thought to herself, “I got the 
parlor magic to get that there machine out o° you, mein Max.” 

For months she had been pestered by sewing machine agents. She had 
turned them gently away at the door. One could go just so far with Max 
if Max had money, one could get it. But with Max it was always this way. First, 
the installment on the house, then the coal, then the food and clothes, then, if 
there was any left, it went into the bank . unless, of course, Lena, the 
prestidigitateur, got it first. But so far, Max had been like adamant on the 
question of the sewing machine. When they bought they would have to buy on 
the installment plan . . . and this added just so much to Max's “fixed 
charges,” as they say in the railroad systems. It was the steady drain that Max 
couldn't stand. 

However, Lena had watched the moneys going into the bank, and she con- 
cluded that it was just about time to begin to talk sewing machine hard. 

The next man that came in with a sewing machine proposition, she invited 
into the house. He was a very pleasant young man, who understood all the exact 
defects of all the machines that had been offered her before. 
convincing. He was paid to be so. 
He represented a first class sewing machine house. This concern sold a machine 
on the installment plan at $79.50 an A-l machine, of course. Out of 
the $79.50 they paid this particular agent the sum of $40, still leaving them a 
very handsome «profit. of $30 over and. abeve the cost of the machine. 
their machines were so very well made that they never broke down until after the 
last installment had been paid. It can be seen therefore, that the young man had 
a first class incentive to talk about a first class machine. 

“Now,” he said to Lena, “I needn't tell you . . . 
gence, that 

He leaned back easily and eased his trousers at the knee. “I needn't tell 

He didn’t get any farther. C-r-r-ash. 
feet. She was incarnate indignation. 

“You needn't tell me, you 1-l-loafer, that you haf smas-s-shed my chair, 
mein lofely golden chair. Yoost look.” 

He looked. He was confused, embarrassed It was a strange feeling 
for him, who was never-embarrassed. But-this was a bit out of his line. It 
was the first time he had ever broken a-chair, and he didn’t know how a sewing 
machine man ought to act under the circumstances. But he did some quick 
thinking. He had to make that sale. He was sure that he had it made up to 
the time of the untoward accident, for Lena had been:so interested © . . and 


He was extremely 
He was one of the best men in the business. 


Beside, 


you're a woman of intelli- 


” 


S-m-m-mash. Lena sprang to her 
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gee, this was hard. 
calculation, His commission would be’ 
forty. By George, it was all right. He 
knew where he could get a corking chair 
at ten dollars, one worth twenty in a 
retail store. He'd paralyze this woman, 
buy her a new chair, and sell her the 
machine in a whirlwind, and still be 
thirty dollars to the good. 

“Now look here,” he said, “I’m going 
to stop talking sewing machine right 
here. You don’t know me at all. Tye 
broken your chair. I’m going to make 
He pulled out his watch. He 
passed it over. “You hold it as security 
until I get you a new chair 
a bang up chair, madam, one that for 
smooth running, double stitch, and 
number and quality of attachments has 


got that gilt one beat to a standstill. 
You wait.” 


He made a rapid . 


good,” 


Lena waited for three days. 
At the end of that time, the sewing 
machine man made good. The new 
chair arrived. Such a chair. Lena knew 
enough about chairs to know that this 
chair was worth all of the gilt one 
and maybe more, It was a straight up and down mahogany with slender arms, 


inlaid back and upholstered in a watered apple green silk that took Lena’s 
breath away. 


“No wonder,” he said. 


“Guaranteed,” exclaimed the sewing machine man who came back to get 
his watch, “both as to running gear, and fixings. Durability, say . . . And 
as for looks Well, it’s your chair, ma’am . . . And now, about 
that machine.” 

Lena told him the situation. She would approach her husband with caution. 

“You can handle him, I can see that, madam,” said the sewing machine 
agent, “and, I'll be around here every two or three days. Feed him up and 
get him in good running order, and ll wager . . .” 

Days passed weeks passed, months. Little by little did Lena hammer in 
the wedge. Little by little did Max weaken on the sewing machine question. 

Then suddenly, Max was taken sick. He was a big man and he 
was sick all over. 

“You got to wait,’ Lena told her favorite sewing machine agent, “I can’t 
do nothings till he’s on his feet. He even gave me some pin moneys last week, 
and he wants it back. He says that nobody can tell what will happen 
maybe he never get well .” 

“Ought to belong to the Triangular Lodge of White Man,” said the agent, 
“he'd get the biggest sick benefits on the face of the earth. I’m doing a little 
business for them on the side. Maybe Fi! 

. But Lena only shook her head. “No sick benefits,” she answered, “He’s 
got sick benefits. No sick benefits nor nothing else, do I mention to that there 
Max of mine until I get me mine machine.” 

At the end of two weeks Max was still sick. Max was Bernhard’s favorite 
driver, and on a Wednesday afternoon Bernhard drove around to the little 
cottage in his big touring car, to see how Max was getting along. . 


“You look fresh as a daisy,” Bernhard the brewer said to Lena, as he 
entered, 


“Brought you up a case o’ stout and some porter, Max,” he exclaimed as 
he looked down upon the young giant who was flat on his back. 

“If I could have some limburger,” whispered Max, “I should get well. Hein?” 

“You'll get well all right,” returned the brewer, “I saw your doctor and he 
says that this bit of underweather will clear your blood and you'll be all the 
better for it. You're all right. Your wife’ll bring you around.” 

“Jah,” said Max, showing his teeth, and catching his young wife’s arm and 
Squeezing it as she went by. 

“Don’t be worried about him, Mrs. Heimboldt,” said the brewer, as he entered 
the little parlor, “he’s all right, and his job’s waiting for him. He’s a good 
husband, eh?” 

Lena smiled and waved her hand. 
She laughed. 

Bernhard stretched his arms. 
said, “this is cosy. It reminds me of 

H didn’t say what it reminded him of. C-r-r-rash. S-m-m-mash. He 
didn’t bother himself with the past nor the future. The present . . .the 
wedding present . . was with him. It was the present that he and Mrs. 
Bernhard had given away to Lena and Max. Well, it had given away again, 
under his weight. 

“Why, bless me,” he yelled, “I’ve I've broken your chair.” He 
wiped his brow. “No wonder,” he said, “damn such a chair anyhow. That 
was Mrs. Bernhard’s idea, not mine. Id never give anybody a chair like that. 
It’s no good. It’s a wonder,” he added, “that it stood the racket as long as 
it has. It’s a wonder that it never broke before.” : 

Lena never breathed. Bernhard shook his head. “I'll make it right . . 
I'll make it right,” he said, “other people have had their way. Now I'll have 
mine.” ‘ 

He strode to Lena’s side and whispered in her ear. 
a mute, grief stricken way, and shook her head. 

“All right,” he cried and left. 

The next day a Green Store wagon drove {nto the little street and backed 
up to the door. 

“Is this Heimboldt,” yelled the Green Store men. 

Lena nodded. Then they got busy. They hustled back to the wagon and 
lifted down the tail board. 6 ha 

Inside was a big white crate. They pried and propped it until it slid easil 
out of the rear of the wagon, and down the inclined plane. Then two of them 


“And I’m such a good wife, too, eh?” 


He glanced about the little home. “My,” he 


” 


She glanced at him in 


MAGIC 


“Damn such a chair.” 


CHAIR 1l 


took it bodily and hoisted it through the 
doorway of the little house. 

“Wait till we knock the crate off,” they 
said to Lena. She waited. She would 
wait a week, if necessary. 

Finally, she grasped. “dA  sewin’ 
machine,” she cried, “all of gold und 
black. Such a sewin’ machine.” She 
stooped down and threw her arms about 
it. It had come at last. 

As she straightened up, a shadow 
darkened the doorway. It was the 
sewing machine agent . . . her old 
friend. 

The Green Store men nodded. “She'll 
be up ter-morrow,” they said to her, “ter 
show yer how to run it. See?” They 
left. 

The sewing machine agent looked at 
the Green Store machine with some 
surprise. “Was this sent up on trial?” 
he asked, 

“I note,” said the agent icily, “that 
this machine is a Tomlinson. My 
machine, the one you wanted to buy, is 
the Oil-Right—the best machine in the 
world. Haven’t you made a mistake?” 

Lena smiled gently and shook her head. “You see,” she said, “My husband, 
he’s that sick there wasn’t nothin’ that would cure him, but one 0’ 
these Tomlinson machines. That's all.” 


The sewing machine agent staggered down the path. 
by a woman,” he cried, aloud for all the world to hear. 
But Lena never heard him. She was caressing the machine, turning its 


wheels, pulling out its drawers, fixing its attachments . . . Suddenly she 
stopped. 


“Stung . . . and 


“What's the matter with you, Lena,” she exclaimed, “don’t you know that 
it's business first and pleasure what comes behindhand afterwards . . . 
Here’s me, fooling with this here lovely sewin’ machine. Such a sewin’ machine 

all gold and silver and 


“Come, you get some moves on, Lema. You've got to get the glue and mend 
that broken chair.” 


ATTAINMENT 


LL day you sit, Maid Margery, 
Before your *broidery frame, 
For time is fleet when toil is sweet, 
And perfect work the aim. 

Your task is true, Maid Margery, 
Each rose is wrought with care. 
But the daisies low in the grasses blow, 

And the daisies are more fair! 


The verse I write, Maid Margery, 
Halting and poor and lame, 
Bears no compare to the visions rare, 


I see, but cannot name. 


Not songs of mine, Maid Margery, 
Nor ever mortal words, 

Equal the notes from the silver throats 
Of God’s little singing birds! 


In the Aftertime, Maid Margery, 
You at your task shall see 
*Neath your fingers spread the rose’s red 
As the rose upon the tree. 
And verse I’ll make, Maid Margery, 
Golden and true and even— 
You, vestments rare for angels’ wear, 
I, songs to sing in Heaven! 
Anne McQueen. 
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The Confederate Reunion 


By MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN 


HERE have been many reunions of Confed+ 

erate veterans; there has been no other quite 

like that which was held in Richmond during 
during the latter part of May and the early part 
of June of the present year. It was not that the 
crowds were larger than usual, nor was it that the 
commemorative exercises were so very different, 
although monuments in honor of two Confederate 
leaders were unveiled in the old capital of the Con- 
federacy; the difference was of another sort. A 
certain thought, everywhere present, but nowhere 
expressed, gave a new and wistful quality to the 
enthusiasms of the hour; the South’s devotion to that 
nation which was only the dream of a few heroic 
years was tinted and intensified by it. Flags and 
monuments; battle-fields, arms and uniforms, histo- 
ries, monuments and memories; these will be left, but 
where will be the living symbols, the veterans them- 
selves? At Richmond, in June, they were made much 
of, these old soldiers; the difference between this and 
other reunions lay in the more poignant insistence of 
that unexpressed idea. There cannot be many more 
reunions. Time is no sentimentalist. 

The monuments unveiled were in honor of Major 
General J. E. B. Stuart and Jefferson Davis, and 
about that time another leader of the Confederacy 
was commemorated in like manner; a striking mon- 
ument in honor of General John B. Gordon was un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies at Atlanta, Ga. 

The monument to General Stuart is, in a manner, 
erected in payment of a direct obligation. When 
Stuart received his death wound in 1864 in de- 
fense of the women of Richmond, that city imme- 
diately announced its determination to erect a memo- 
rial fittingly to perpetuate his sacrifice and the city’s 
gratitude, and in the imposing bronze equestrian 
statue which was unveiled by his little grand- 
daughter, Virginia Stuart Waller, May 30th, this 
obligation was discharged; if indeed, such obligations 
can ever be said to be discharged. 

The unveiling was preceded by an imposing parade, 
headed by General Stephen D. Lee, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Confederate Veterans, and his 
Staff, all in Confederate gray. Included in the 
pageant were thousands of old soldiers, the Sons of 
Veterans, under their Commander-in-Chief, Dr. 
Thomas M. Owen; the city military, representatives 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy and 
of the Confederate Southern Memorial Association, 
sponsors and maids for the Veterans and the Sons, 
and carriages occupied by Miss Mary Custis Lee, 
Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson, Mrs. 
William Malone, Mrs. J. Addison Hayes the daugh- 
ter of Jefferson Davis; Mrs. A. P. Hill and her 
daughter Mrs. Magill, and numerous other celeb- 
rities. The parade was under the direction of Colonel 
John W. Gordon. At the head of the escort column 
rode Virginia’s Governor, Hon. Claude A. Swanson, 
with his staff in full uniform, One of the unique 
features of the ceremony was a Confederate battle 
flag composed of six hundred school children, These 
youthful patriots were posed upon a platform against 
the pedestal of the Lee equestrian statue, and the 
spectacle was most picturesque. As the procession 
marched past with a salute, or with bared heads, out 
of reverence to the figure of the great military hero 
on old Traveler, the fresh young voices of this 
human flag rang out with old Confederate songs. 

Upon the platform among other distinguished par- 
ticipants was the widow of General J. E. B. Stuart. 
Three members of General Stuart’s staff were the 
speakers of the occasion: Major A. R. Venable, 
Rev. Walter Q. Hullihen, and Judge Theodore S. 
Garnett. The latter pronounced the eulogy upon 
the leader of that brave host of horsemen “worthy of 
King Arthur, Richard Coeur de Lion, Godfrey de 
Bouillion, Prince Rupert and his Cavaliers, or the 
greatest of all Cavalrymen, Robert E. Lee.” 

With a pagentry unequaled in numbers, brilliance 
or enthusiasm, with a throng of spectators standing 
from five to ten deep on both sides of the parade 
for the space of three miles, beginning at the statue 
of Washington, “the first great rebel,” on the capitol 
grounds, and extending to the newly completed mon- 
ument to Jefferson Davis at the head of Monument 
Avenue, the vindication of the leader of the South 
was acclaimed and commemorated on his ninety-ninth 
birthday, June 3, 1907. The procession was com- 


posed of the same personnel, and almost the same 
order of formation as on the Thursday of the pre- 
ceding week, when the equestrian statue of General 
J. E. B. Stuart was unveiled. The numbers were 
greater, however, the throngs vaster by two to one. 
The several commanders had their following, but the 
President of the Confederacy was the head of all. 
Speeches were delivered by Judge D. C. Richardson 
on behalf of Mrs. Norman V. Randolph, reunion 
hostess; Mrs. William J. Behan, President of the 
Confederate Southern Memorial Association; Hon. 
Claude A. Swanson, Governor of Virginia; Hon. 
Carlton McCarthy, Mayor of Richmond; Hon. Ed 
Carmack, late United States Senator from Tennessee 


A CRY TO ARMS 
* 1861.) 


Perhaps no writing more deeply 
stirred the heart of the South than 
Henry Timrod’s “A Cry to Arms”, 
which was published during the first 
year of the war between the states. And 


even now, forty-two years after the sur- 
render at Appomattox, it is memorable 
as a martial lyric of the most inspiring 
sort. 


Ho! woodsmen of the mountain side! 
Ho! dwellers in the vales! 

Ho! ye who by the chafing tide 
Have roughened in the gales! 

Leave barn and byre, leave kin and cot, 
Lay by the bloodless spade; 

Let desk, and case, and counter rot, 
And burn your books of trade. 


The despot roves your fairest lands; 
And till he flies or fears, 

Your fields must grow but arméd bands, 
Your sheaves be sheaves of spears! 

Give up to mildew and to rust 
The useless tools of gain; 

And feed your country’s sacred dust 
With floods of crimson rain! 


Come, with weapons at your call— 
With musket, pike or knife; 

He wields the deadliest blade of all 
Who lightest holds his life. 

The arm that drives its unbought blows 
With all a patriot’s scorn, 

Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or stab him with a thorn. 


Does any falter? let him turn 
‘o some brave maiden’s eyes, 

And catch the holy fires that burn 
In those sublunar skies. 

Oh! could you like your women feel, 
And in their spirit march, 

A day might see your lines of steel 
Beneath the victor’s arch. 


What hope, O God! would not grow warm 
When thoughts like these give cheer? 
The Lily calmly braves the storm, 
And shall the Palm tree fear? 
No! rather let its branches court 
The rack that sweeps the plain; 
And from the Lily’s regal port 
Learn how to breast the strain! 


Ho! woodsmen of the mountain side! 
Ho! dwellers in the vales! 

Ho! ye who by the roaring tide 
Have roughened in the gales! 

Come! flocking gayly to the fight, 
From forest, hill, and lake; 

We battle for our Country’s right, 
And for the Lily’s sake! 


on behalf of the U. D. C., and General Clement A. 
Evans, of Atlanta, Ga., selected to pronounce the 
eulogy of the occasion. The keynote of every utter- 
ance on this memorable occasion was “Vindication!” 
This, too, was without disloyalty to our re-united 
country, or to the Stars and Stripes. Every speech 
was entirely free from crimination or bitter section- 
alism. There was a manly, bold declaration that the 
fight was just, defensible, and finished. 

Of the same character was the speech of Robert E. 
Lee, Jr., son of the great leader, at the Richmond 
reunion, which was a tribute to the prowess and 
motives of the Confederate soldier. He said:— 

“T care not what some may think of the Confed- 
erate soldier as an individual; put his cap on his 
head, button his old gray jacket around him, put his 
musket on his shoulder, place him in the war-worn 
and weather-beaten ranks of his fallen country and 
see how he soars above the rest of mankind, how 
grandly he enters the awful realm of war, in which 
he has become a denizen, unfolding its mysteries and 
interpreting its strategies, permitting the military 
genius of the world to gaze, an humble reverent 
observer. Let us not then be content with the luke- 
warm, and, if you please, molly-coddling expression 
that the Confederate soldier fought for what he 
believed to be right. If precedent is a guide, if argu- 
ment has any convincing force, if approving con- 
science any solace, if subsequent approbation by 
those who once disagreed with him any justification, 
if duty magnificently performed any vindication, 
then we can assert without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that the Confederate soldier fought and 
died for what he knew to be right.” 

Mrs. J. Addison Hayes, daughter of President 
Davis, assisted by her two sons, unveiled the mon- 
ument. The guns of the Howitzers boomed out a 
Presidential salute, bands played “Dixie,” the crowds 
cheered, fireworks were sent off, balloons carrying 
Confederate flags floated over the crowd, bombs 
exploded, the children sang, the women applauded 
and waved their handkerchiefs and old men wept. 
Such a scene is seldom witnessed in the history of a 
people. ‘ 

The Davis monument consists of a semi-circular 
colonnade, terminating at each end in a square pier, 
with a large shaft or column rising from the enclosed 
space. The semi-circle is about fifty feet across, with 
a depth of thirty feet, and the total height is sixty- 
seven feet. 
typify the vindication of the President of the Con- 
federacy and the Confederacy itself. 
inscription is “Deo Vindice” (God will vindicate). 
The colonnade is composed of thirteen Doric 
columns, besides the two end piers, rising about 
eighteen feet above the roadway. The frieze is deco- 
rated with bronze seals of the eleven states that 
seceded, and the three others which sent representa- 
tives to the Confederate Congress, and troops to the 
Confederate armies. In the center of the area 
enclosed by the colonnade stands a large Doric col- 
umn more than five feet in diameter, and this column 
forms a background for the bronze figure of Presi- 
dent Davis. The large column bears the seal of the 
Confederacy in bronze and has the following inscrip- 
tion: “Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 
States of America, 1861-1865.” The figure of Mr. 
Davis stands on a block of granite in front of the 
column and about two feet above the roadway. The 
attitude of the figure is that of a person who 
addresses an audience; the right hand resting on the 
open book of History. 

Around the molding is traced an extract from Mr. 
Davis’s farewell speech when he resigned from the 
United States Senate on the secession of Mississippi: 
“Not in hostility to others, not to injure any section 
of the country, not ever for our own pecuniary ben- 
efit: but from the high and solemn motive of defend- 
ing and protecting the rights we inherited, and which 
it is our duty to transmit unshorn to our children,” 

On the points of the colonnade stand bronze tab- 
lets,one to the navy and one to the army of the 
Confederacy. The army tablet is inscribed: “From 
Sumter to Appomattox, four years of unflinching 
struggle against overwhelming odds.” The navy tab- 
let is inscribed: “Giving new examples of warfare, 
it carried the flag of the South to the most dis- 
tant seas.” 


The idea of the whole memorial is to 
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LIVING CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAG—Scene during the parade and the unveiling of the Davis monument, June 3, 1907, at Richmond, 
Va. The platform was built with the statue of General Robert E. Lee as background. 
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Unveiled June 1, 1907, at Atlanta, Ga. This 


splendid piece of work by Solon Borglum is z 

appropriately placed near the entrance to the eet MONUMENT TO GENERAL J. E. B. STUART— 
state capitol, General Gordon having served as : ‘ Unveiled May 30, 1907, at Richmond, Va. 
governor of the state. . rf Erected by the Stuart Monument Association. 


Army of Northern Virginia. 


MONUMENT TO PRESIDENT JEFFERSON DAVIS, OF THE CONFEDERACY—Unveiled June 3, 1907, at Richmond, Va. Erected 
by the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
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Being the story of a little Truly-girl, who grew up; her Mysterious 
Companion; her crabbed old Uncle; the Whish-Whish Woods; a 
very civil Engineer, and Mr. Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady Dale 


PART THREE 
O winds of the sea, that whisper, 
Will you not whisper to me 
What the marvelous strange visions 
Of a little child may be? 
O wild rose, stirred and shaken, 
By the wind that ripples the stream, 
Why are the children dreaming, 
And what are the dreams they 
dream? 
—Beverly’s Attitudes and Platitudes: 
A Drama. 


“ HEM that slip out’n dreams an’ stay with 

us!” said Mr. Sanders to himself, as they 
went along. “Be jiggered ef that aint a new one 
on me! Ill take it home an’ chew on it when 
I'm lonesome.” 

Adelaide had just cause of complaint, she thought. 
“Now we can’t have any fumerl, with strange folks 
tip-toeing about the place, and carriages at the door, 
with horses snorting and pawing the ground.” 

“It's jest as well,” remarked Mr. Sanders, “All 


that sort of thing will come along lot’s quicker than- 


we want it to.” 

“They come’d twice to our house—two times!” said 
Adelaide, in the tone of one who has a proprietary 
interest in such matters. “They come’d and come’d,” 
she went on, with the air of imparting important 
secret information, “and they peeped in all the rooms, 
and in the closets, and behind the doors, and pulled 
out all the booro draws; yes, and some of ’em looked 
in the safe where mother keeps her vittles!” 

There was something pitiful about the child's 
brief recital. She had seen and noted everything, and 
the report she had inadvertently made to Mr. Sanders 
rang true to life, and almost humorously true to the 
results of Mr. Sanders’s observation. His lips 
twitched, as they had a way of doing when he was 
in doubt whether to laugh or cry, which was often 
the case. 

“Well, honey,” he replied, making what excuse he 
could for poor humanity, “ef folks is ever gwine for 
to find out anything in this world they've got to stick 
the’r noses in ev’ry nook an’ cranny.” 

“That's why I wanted to put the Boogerman in 
the grave-yard. Lucindy is his mother, and we could 
go and look under her bed, and peep in her cubber’d, 
and find out everything she’s got, and more too.” 

What reply Mr. Sanders would have made to this 
will never be known, for they were just going in the 
side gate that let them into old Jonas’s back-yard. 
Old Jonas himself had come out of the house, and 
was now walking about in the yard with his hat pulled 
well down to his ears. The opening and shutting of 
the gate attracted his attention, and he turned to see 
who could be trespassing on his premises. When he 
saw Mr. Sanders fantastically arrayed, his coat turned 
inside out, and his hat upside down, old Jonas flung 
both hands over his head in a gesture of amazement. 
“Why, what foolery is this? Good Lord, Sanders! 
have you turned lunatic? Why—why—if this kind of 
thing goes on much longer, I'll sue out a writ, and 
have you sent to the asylum; I'll do it as sure as my 
name is Whipple!” 

“Please, sir, Nunky-Punky, let me off this time, and 
I'll never play wi’ Miss Adelaide any more. An’ the 
Boogerman may git you for all I keer! An’ of 
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Rawhead-an’-Bloody-Bones’ll crawl out from under 
the house whar he lives at, an’ snap his jaws an’ 
wink his green eyes at you; an’ he'll ketch you an’ put 
you in his wallet, an’ chaw you up bone by bone— 
mark my words!” 

“Sanders!” said old Jonas, with less anger and 
more earnestness, “what in the name of all that’s 
sensible, is the matter with you?” 

“Not a thing in the world but pyore joy, Jonas! 
Climb up in the wagon and let’s all take a ride. I’m 
dead in love wi’ this little gal here; wont you j’ine 
me? Nan Dorrin’ton used to be my beau-lover but 
Nan’s too old, an’ now Adelaide’s done took her 
place! Slap yourself on the hams an’ crow like a 
rooster! Jump up an’ crack your heels together 
twice before you come to earth ag’in. We've ketched 
the Boogerman, an’ was gittin’ ready for to fetch 
him home, bekaze we had him whar he could nuther 
back nor squall, but jest about that time, here come 
Lucindy. She wa’n’t gallopin’ but she give us ez purty 
a sample of the ginnywine buzzard-lope as you ever 
laid eyes on. She grabbed the Boogerman an’ give 
him the Putmon county witch-hug. Arter she'd 
smivelled an’ smovelled him mighty nigh to death, she 
helt him off from her an’ claimed him as her long- 
lost son; she know’d it bekaze he had a swaller-fork 
in one y’ear, an’ a under-bit in the other, an’ a wird- 
gall on the back of his neck. Her son, mind you! 
Well, when I know’d her son the first letter of his 
name was Randall Bowden, békaze Bowden was the 
name of the man he belonged to—you remember him, 
Jonas.” 

“He admitted me to the bar and came within one 
of frightening me to death,” responded old Jonas. 

“Well, you’re a lawyer, an’ you know mighty well 
that a man an’ a citizen can’t change his name wi’out 
a special law passed by the legislatur. Now, ef the 
Boogerman was a plain nigger, it wouldn’t make a 
bit of difference what he called hisse’f. But thar 
aint no plain niggers any more; they're all sufferin’ 
citizens. An’ here he is callin’ hisself Randall Holden. 
What do you think of that?” 

Randall shifted from one foot to the other and 
looked, first, at Mr. Sanders, and then at all of the 
others in turn. “Well, suh, Mr. Sanders, I call myse’f 
Holden bekaze they aint no Bowdens fer me ter be 
named after. Marster’s dead, Mistiss is dead, an’ 
Miss Betty is done gone an’ changed her name by— 
er—gittin’ married. De Holdens aint all dead yit, an’ 
my mistiss wuz a Holden proceedin’ the day she 
married marster. I felt like I want ter be named 
after somebody that wuz alive.” 

“What have you been doing all this time?” old 
Jonas asked in his sharpest and curtest tone. 

“Workin’ hard all day, an’ studyin’ hard at night, 
suh. I laid off ter be a preacher. In four years, 
I reckon I has been to school about one year. I 
can read a little, an’ write a little an’ maybe do 
some easy figgerin, It look like that books git harder 
the more you fool with ’em. That's what I find about 
em. I jest come ter see my mammy, suh, an’ she 
come up on me while I was playin’ Boogerman with 
the little mistiss there.” 


“Doing what?” snapped old Jonas; 
and then Mr. Sanders had to relate 
the wonderful adventures that befell 
Adelaide and him in the Whish- 
Whish Woods. How he did it, must 
be imagined, but old Jonas listened 
patiently to the end, without uttering so much as 
the habitual “pish-tush.” 

“Sanders,” said old Jonas, when the narrative of 
the expedition was concluded, “do you mean to stand 
there and tell me that you, a man old enough to be 
a grandfather, got in that rig, and went trampling 
about in my garden, just to give that child a little 
pleasure?” 

“Why, no, Jonas, I can’t say that I did; I sorter 
had the idee that I mought git my name in your will, 
seein’ as how you’re so abominably fond of Adelaide. 
That’s why I come!” 

It was at this point that Jonas’s “pish-tush” did exe- 
cution; he fired it at Mr. Sanders with as much energy 
as indignation could give. 

Randall, the Boogerman, was evidently somewhat in 
doubt of old Jonas’s disposition in regard to him, and 
so he said, with every appearance of embarrassment: 
“I-can’t stay here long, suh, bekaze they’s people in 
this county that would Kukluck me ef they know’d I 
was: anywhere’s around. .I’m the one, suh, that 
knocked Mr. Tuttle in the head with my hoe-handle 
when he was marster’s overseer. I didn’t go ter do it, 
suh, but he pecked on me an’ pecked on me twel I 
didn’t have the sense I was born with. It looked 
like somebody had flung a red cloth over my head; 
evrything got red, an’ when I come ter myse’f Mr. 
Tuttle was layin’ there on the ground jest as still as 
ef he'd ‘a’ been a log of wood. I know’d mighty well 
that ef they cotch me I'd be hung, bekaze that was 
the law in them times; Miss Betty tol’ me so. I 
got away from there, an’ run home; but before I 
got there, I could hear white folks a-hollerin’, an’ 
then I know'd they was after me, I run right in the 
big house, an’ went up stairs the back way, an’ before 
I could stop myse’f, I run right in Miss Betty’s 
room. She was in there combing her hair; she’d been 
having a party, the first one after she come back frum 
college.” 

“Wasn’t she frightened?” old 
“Didn’t she scream and raise a row?” 


Jonas inquired. 

“No, suh,” replied Randall, the Boogerman; ‘she 
wa’n’t no more skeer’d than what you is right now. 
She say, ‘How dast you ter come in here? But by 
ther time she seed the blood runnin’ down my face 
where Mr. Tuttle had hit me, an’ time she looked 
ag’in, I was down on my knees, sayin’ a prayer to 
her. I tol’ her that the white folks was after me, 
an’ begged her not ter let ’em git me. I know’d that 
the way to the top of the house led through her 
room, an’ that was the reason I run in there—I 
thought she was down stairs lookin’ after her party. 
I begged an’ prayed so hard that she went to the 
door leadin’ to the plunder room under the roof, 
an’ flung it open with, ‘Go up there, an’ keep still; 
don’t you dast to make any fuss? Well, suh, up I 
went, an’ I stayed there twel I could git away. Ef 
any of you-all know where Miss Betty is, an’ will tell 
me, I'll go right whar she is an’ work fer her twel 
she gits tired of bein’ worked fer.” 

“All dat’s de naked trufe,” exclaimed Lucindy, 
“kaze Miss Betty come out ter de kitchen an’ tol’ 
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me whar Randall wuz, an’ gi’ me de key er de do’, 
an’ I tuck him vittles an’ clean cloze plum twel he 
got away. I'd ’a’ gone wid Miss Betty, but I know’d 
dat boy would come back here ef he wa'n’t dead, an’ 
I stayed an’ waited fer ‘im twel des now. You may 
have de idee dat I’m quare, but Randall is my own 
chil’.” 

By this time, Mr. Sanders had righted his coat and 
hat, and was now regarding the negro with some curi- 
osity. “Lucindy aint the only one that’s been a-waitin’ 
fer you,” he said. “I reckon that old Tuttle and his 
crowd have been doin’ some waitin’ the’rselves; an’ 
I know mighty well that I'm one of the waiters. How 
much do you charge me for knockin’ ol’ Tuttle in 
sight of the Promised Land, and how much will you 
charge me for hittin’ him another side-wipe?”’ 

“No, suh, Mr. Sanders! Not me! I aint never lost 
my senses sence that day in the cotton-patch; no 
matter what you do, I'll never see red any more; I’ve 
done tried myse’f an’ know. No more red fer me— 
not in dis world!” 

“Old Tuttle!” snapped Mr. Jonas Whipple. “I wish 
the buzzards had him!” Then he turned to Randall. 
“Stay, if you want to stay. I’ve plenty of work for 
you to do. Sanders, can’t you find a job for him at 
a pinch?” 

“Mercy, yes!” replied Mr. Sanders; “I’ve got jobs 
that have grown gray waitin’ for some un to do ’em.” 

“Stay! stay!” cried old Jonas, in his harsh voice, 
“and if old Tuttle bothers you, come to me or go to 
Mr. Sanders there, and we'll see who has the long- 
est arm!” 

“Tooby shore!” assented Mr. Sanders, “an’ like- 
wise who's got the longest money-purse. But what's 
betwixt you an’ Tuttle?” 

“Why,” said old Jonas, “he borrowed a thousand 
dollars from me the second year of the war, and after 
the surrender, crawled under the exemption act. Now, 
if he had come to me like a man—I'll not say like 
a gentleman, for that is beyond him—if he had come 
to me and said that he found it impossible to pay 
the money I had loaned him to keep the sheriff 
out of his yard, I'd have told him plainly to go on 
about his business, and pay me when he could. Now, 
1 propose to make it as hot as pepper for him: 
especially since he has developed into a scalawag. 
“The latest report is, that he is one of the officials 
‘of the Union League.” Old Jonas paused, and his 
beadlike eyes glittered maliciously. “Sanders,” he 
went on, “it isn’t often I ask a man to do me a favor, 
but I'm going to ask one of you. It will pay you to 
do it,” he added, observing the shadow of a doubt on 
Mr. Sanders’s face. 

Adelaide’s Bishop seemed to be very serious, but 
there was a twinkle in his eye. He passed his hand 
over his mouth, in order to drive away a smile that 
threatened to become insubordinate. “Would it be 
troublin’ you too much, Jonas,” he said, “ef I was 
to ax you to pay me in advance?” 

“Pish-tush!" exclaimed old Jonas, with a scowl; 
“you should get you a fiddle, Sanders, or a hurdy- 
gurdy! What I want you to do, the first oppor- 
tunity you have, is to tell old Tuttle that the nigger 
that laid him low in Judge Bowden's cotton-patch is 
at my house. He hates me for doing him a favor, 
and he hates the nigger for striking him when 
striking a white man whs a hanging offense. He 
pretends to be a nigger-lover now because he wants 
office; but when you tell him that this boy is at my 
house, one of two things will happen: he'll get 
together a gang of men of his own kidney, and try 
the Kuklux game, or he'll have him arrested for 
assault with intent to murder.” 

“Bishop,” said Adelaide, who had only a dim idea 
of the meaning of what she had heard, “please don’t 
let them get my Boogerman. I killed him, you know, 
and he belongs to me.” 

“No, suh! no, suh!” protested the Boogerman. “I 
don’t want Mr. Tuttle to lay eyes on me. I jest 
wanted to see my mammy, an’ find out where "bouts 
Miss Betty is, an’ then I'll git out’n folks’s way. I 
might stand up an’ tell Mr. Tuttle the truth frum now 
twel next year an’ he wouldn't b’lieve a word I said. 
Me see Mr. Tuttle? No, suh! When Mr. Tuttle calls 
on me, I'll be gone—done gone !” 

“Yasser!” cried Lucindy; “he’s tellin’ you de naked 
trufe! You reckin I’d let my chile see ol’ Tuttle? 
Well, not me! Maybe somebody else’d do it, but not 
me! not ol’ Lucindy! Don’t you never b’lieve dat.” 

“You say you can read and write?” said old Jonas 
to the Boogerman. “Well, come into the house here, 
and black my shoes. Then, after that you may 
preach me a sermon.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Adelaide, “Cally-Lou is awake 
now; I saw her at the window; come in, Boogerman, 


and let her see you. She is seven years old, and 
has never seen the Boogerman.” 

“First, let Lucindy give you something to eat,” 
said old Jonas, “but don’t fail to come in and black 
my shoes!” 

Old Jonas, Bishop Sanders, and Adelaide went 
into the house, while the Boogerman went into the 
kitchen with his mother, where, seated by the window, 
and as far away from the fireplace as ever, he told 
the tale of his adventures—a tale which we are not 
concerned with here. Mr. Sanders and old Jonas 
were soon absorbed in a game of checkers, but they 
were not so completely lost in their surroundings that 
they failed to pay heed to Adelaide as she went from 
room to room calling Cally-Lou. Presently she 
seemed to find her in the parlor. “You are pouting,” 
she said, “or you'd never be sitting in this room 
where nobody ever comes. Why they don’t have any 
fires in here, and nothing to cat. Nunky-Punky says 
if the sun was to shine in here, the carpet would 
curl up and get singed. You don’t know what it 
is to be singed, do you? Well, it’s the way Mammy 
Lucindy does the chicken after all the feathers are 
picked off. She kindles the fire until it blazes, and 
then holds the chicken in it until all its whiskers 
are burnt off. You didn’t know chickens had whis- 
kers, did you? Well they have. You'll never find out 
anything if you mope in the house and pout like this. 
I didn’t know any child could be so hard-headed.” 

Old Jonas reached out his hand to make a move, 
and held it suspended in the air while Adelaide was 
talking to Cally-Lou. “Sanders,” he said, after 
awhile, “do you suppose the child really thinks she's 
talking to some one. Can she see Cally-Lou?” 

“Why not?’ replied Mr. Sanders placidly. “Folks 
aint half as smart when they grow up as they is 
when they're little children. They shet the’r eyes 
to one whole side of life. Kin you fling your mind 
back to the time when your heart was soft, an’ your 
eyes sharp enough for to see what grown people 
never seed? Tell me that, Jonas.” Old Jonas, 
paused over a contemplated move, hesitated and 
sighed. “Did you ever have little things happen to 
you,” Mr. Sanders went on, frowning a little, “that 
you never told to anybody? Did you ever dream 
dreams when you was young that kinder rattled 
you for the longest, they was so purty and true?” 

“I think you have me beat, Sanders,” responded 
old Jonas; and no one ever knew whether he referred 
to the game, or to the dreams. 

“You think so, maybe, but it’s more; I'm a-gwine 
to make two more moves and wipe you off the face 
of the earth!” And it happened just as Mr. Sanders 
said it would; two more moves, and he captured four 
men, and swept into the royal line where they crown 
kings. Old Jonas frowned and pushed the men into 
the box where they were kept, with “I can’t play 
to-day, Sanders; my mind isn’t on the game.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Sanders, “that’s diffunt; an’ I 


don’t blame you much, for ef that little gal was loose * 


in my house, what games I played would be with 
her.” 

“Sanders,” said old Jonas, with some asperity, “you 
don’t mean to say that a little bit of a child like 
that would worry you!” , 

“Worry me!” exclaimed Mr. Sanders, with as scorn- 
ful a look as he could on his bland and benevolent 
face. “Worry me! why, what on earth do you suppose 
I’m a-doin’ in this house?” 

“I thought you came to play checkers with me,” old 
Jonas responded, 

“Well,” Mr. Sanders retorted “ef you'd put your 
thoughts in a bag and shake ‘em up, an’ then pour 
’em out, you couldn't tell ‘em from these flyin’ ants 
that was swarmin’ from under your front steps awhile 
ago. No, Jonas! Don’t le’ me shatter any fond 
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Beyond the farthest star that lends its light, 
Some farther star irradiates the night; 
Beyond that farther night, another star 

Is flamed against another night more far. 
And so, from night to star and star to night 
The darkness widens and then yet is light. 


Praise God, how many stars we count, afar. 
How many nights we fathom, yet the light 
Will ever fail this side the utmost night. 


It were not good to know the end of things— 
’Twere death to poise at last on idle wings. 


—CLARENCE OUSLEY. 
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dream you've got about me, but sence Nan Dorrin’ton 


‘come into the state of Georgy by the Santy Claus 


route, this little gal is the only human bein’ that I ever 
wanted to pick up an’ smother’wi’ huggin’ an’ kissin’.” 

“Is that so, Sanders?” old Jonas inquired, straight- 
ening up, with a queer sparkle in his little eyes. 
“Why, I never thought—” i 

“Tooby shore you didn’t,” Mr. Sanders interrupted. 
“Nobody ever thought that you had any sech thoughts. 
Ef it was a crime to think ’em, sn’ you was to git 
took up on sech a charge, the case’d be non-prosecuted 
by the time it got in the court-house. When it comes 
to that you've got the majority of folks wi’ you. 
You'll hear ‘em talk an’ brag how fond they are of 
childern, from morning tell night, but jest let one of 
the youngsters make a big fuss, an’ you'll see ‘em 
flinch like the’r feelin’s is hurt. No, Jonas, don’t fool 
yourself. This world, an’ not only this world, but 
this town is full of childern so lonesome that when 
I think about it I feel right damp; an’ thar’s times 
when I set an’ think of these little things runnin’ 
about wi’ not a soul on top of the yeth for to reely 
understand ’em, my heart gits so full that ef some un 
was to slip up behind me an’ put salt on my back, I 
reely believe I'd melt an’ turn to water like one of 
these gyarden snails. It’s the honest fact. Now, that 
child in thar—Adelaide—has allers had some un to 
understand her an’ know what she was thinkin’ about; 
allers tell she come here. Ef I hadn't know’d her 
mother, I could tell jest by lookin’ at Adelaide an’ 
hearin’ her talk, that she was one ‘oman amongst ten 


” 


thousan’. 


“You put me in the wrong, Sanders, indeed you do; 
you may not intend it, but you certainly do me 
wrong.” 

Mr. Sanders regarded him with unfeigned astonish- 
ment: “Why, what have I said, Jonas? Think it 
over! Is it doin’ you wrong for me to say that more 
than nine-tenths of the little childern in the world is 
lonesome? Does it hurt you when I say that Cordelia, 
your sister, was a ‘oman among ten thousand? If 
these sayin’s hurt you, Jonas, you must have a mortal 
tender conscier*e or a mighty thin skin. I've allers 
had the idee that you aint a bit wuss than you look 
to be; do you want me to change my mind? Was 
thar ever under the blue sky a lonesomer gal than 
Cordelia, or one easier to love? Did you love her as 
you ought? Did you treat her right ever’ day in the 
year? Did she ever have a good time of your makin’: 
And in spite of it, didn’t she keep on gittin’ nicer and 
nicer, an’ purtier an’ purtier, tell bimeby, along come 
a young feller—as good a man as ever trod shoe 
leather—an’ snatched her right from under your 
wing? An’ didn’t William H. Sanders, late of said 
county, show the young feller how, an’ when, an’ whar 
to snatch her?” 

“Did—did you do that, Sanders? Well, I'm glad I 
didn’t know it at the time, for I am afraid I'd have 
shot you.” 

“Shot me!” exclaimed Mr. Sanders, his blue eyes 
beaming innocently. “Well, I've seed a good many 
quare things in my day an’ time, but I've yit to see 
the gun that could go off ahead of mine—not when 
thar was any needcessity. You say you'd ’a’ shot me; 
an’ what did I do? I holp Cordelia to the fust an’ 
last taste of happiness she ever had in this world. Did 
you ever do that much for, her? You give her her 
vittles an’ cloze—sech as they was—but do plain vittles 
an’ plain cloze make anybody happy? Ef they do, 
then this old) ball we’re walkin’ on—when we aint 
fallin’ down—must be runnin’ over wi’ happiness. 
Why, Jonas, you wouldn’t let the gal have no kind of 
company, male or female; she couldn’t go out, bekaze 
she had nobody for to take her; ong little picnic was 
all the gwine out she done arter she fell in your hands. 
I tuck her to that, an’ I never was as glad of anything 
in my life as I was when she an’ Dick Lumsden made 
up the’r little misunderstandin’ that you had been the 
occasion of, an’ had connived at, an’ nursed like it 
was a baby. 

“Well, they run away an’ got married, an’ went to 
housekeepin’ not forty yards from your door—an’ 
you seen ’em ever’ day of the world, an’ yit you done 
like you didn’t know they was in town. An’ wuss’n 
that,” Mr. Sanders continued, his anger rising as he 
Stirred the embers of recollection—‘wuss'n that, you 
hever spoke a word to Cordelia from that day tell 
the day she died—an’ she your own sister! It's a 
mighty good thing that Lumsden was well off while 
the war lasted. When it ended, he was as poor as 
I was. He had land, but who kin eat land? Thar 
wa'n’t but one reely rich man in the community, 
Jonas, an’ that man was you. You had bought up all 
the gold for a hundred mile aroun’, but not so much 
as a thrip did Cordelia ever git out’n you. 
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“What I’m a-tellin’ you, Jonas, you know 
as well as I do; but I jest want to let you 
know that we-all aint been asleep all this 
time. Lumsden got a good job in Atlanta, 
an’ took his wife an’ baby thar. Him an’ 
his wife was so well suited to one another 
that when one died, the other thought the 
best thing she could do was to go an’ jine 
him. Both on ’em know’d mighty well that 
the Lord would look arter the little gal. 
Oh, I know what you want to say: you want 
to tell me that you was afear’d Lumsden 
would turn out to be no ‘count, bekaze he 
was wild when a boy—an’ would have’ his 
fling now an’ then; but that don’t go wi’ me, 
Jonas. You know what he turned out to 
be; you know what Cordelia had to go 
through; you know that one kind word from 
you would ’a’ been wuth more to her than 
all the money you've got in the world; an’ 
yit, your pride, or your venom—you kin 
name it an’ keep it—hender’d you from 
makin’ that poor child as happy as she 
mought ‘a’ been. An’ I'll tell you, Jonas, 
jest as shore as the Lord lives an’ the sun 
shines on a troubled world, you'll have to 
pay for it.” ‘ 

Several times during this remarkable 
remarkable because it was delivered 
with some vehemence, right in old Jonas’s 
teeth—he made an effort to interrupt Mr. 
Sanders, but thé latter had put him down 
with a gesture that a novel writer would call 
imperious. Imperious or not, it gave pause 
to whatever old Jonas had to say in his own 
behalf; and it must have all been true, too, 
for the old fellow finally turned away, 
pulled his hat down over his eyes, and pre- 
tended to be looking at something interest- 
ing that he saw from the window. Mr. San- 
ders, when he had concluded, was surprised 
to find that old Jonas seemed to be more 
hurt than angry; and he would have gone 
into the parlor where Adelaide was still 
playing with Cally-Lou, but old 
turned around and faced him. 

“You've said a great many things, San- 
ders, that nobody else would have said, and 
I gather that you consider me to be a pretty 
mean fellow; but did it ever occur to you that per- 
haps I’m not as mean as I seem to be? Did it ever 
occur to you that a man could be so shy and suspicious 
that he was compelled to close his mind against what 
you call love and affection; and, that, with his mind 
thus closed, he could cease to believe in such things? 
I don’t suppose you follow me; but it’s the simple 
truth. That child in there wont be put to bed at 
night until she kisses me good-night, and, even then 
she wont go until I kiss her. Think of that, San- 
ders! No matter what you and other people may 
think, the child doesn’t believe that I am a 
mean man.” 

“I could tell you, Jonas, that Adelaide aint old 
enough for to tell a mean man ef she met him in 
the road. But I’ll not do that, bekaze I know mighty 
well that you aint as mean as you try to make out. 
Thar never was a man on this green globe that didn’t 
have a tender spot in his gizzard for them that 
know’d jest when an’ whar to tetch it. Ef I took you 
at your face value, Jonas, not only would I never 
put my foot in your house, but I wouldn’t speak to 
you on the street. I tell you that flat an’ plain.” 

The conversation of the two men had been carried 
on in a tone something louder than was absolutely 
necessary, especially on the part of Mr. Sanders: 
Indeed, finical* folk would have said that the rosy- 
faced Georgian was actually rude; but he had found 
an opportunity to deliver himself of a burden that 
had long been a weight on his mind, and he did it in 
no uncertain terms. He fully expected either to find 
himself in the midst of a row, or to be ordered from 
old Jonas’s house, and he had prepared himself for 
both emergencies. But instead of offending the 
lonely old money-lender, he had merely set him to 
thinking; and his thoughts were not very pleasant 
ones. He, heard every word that Mr. Sanders said, 
and it was true, but even as he listened, the whole 
panorama of his past life moved before him, and he 
could see himself in a narrow perspective, living his 
cheerless childhood, his almost friendless youth, and 
his lonely manhood. In those days, long gone, he 
had had his dreams, even as now Adelaide had hers, 
but their existence was bricf, and their date incon- 
siderable. He pitied the child, the youth, and the 
young man, but strange to say, he had no pity for the 
grown man to whom Mr. Sanders was reading one of 
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“You are pouting,”’ she said, ‘‘or you'd never be sitting in this room 
where nobody ever comes.”’ 


his cornfield lectures. He knew that what he was, was 
the direct outgrowth and development of all that 
had gone before. 

His sister had never understood him, and was afraid 
of him. He, silent and self-contained, never sought 
her confidence, nor gave her his. A word from her, a 
word from him, would have made clear everything 
that was dark, or doubtful, or suspicious in their atti- 
tude toward each other. He thought that her silence 
spelled contempt of a certain kind, and she was sure 
that she had his hearty dislike. And so it went, as 
such matters do in this world where no one save a 
chosen few see more than an inch beyond their noses. 

I could fetch Adelaide on the scene just by waving 
my hand, but there is no need to, for the tone in which 
Mr. Sanders pitched his lecture was quite sufficient. 
Her quick, firm steps sounded on the floor with such 
emphasis, that any one acquainted with the lady 
would have known that she was indignant. But her 
careful training told even here, for composure held 
her irritation in check, and her refinement showed in 
her attitude and gestures, giving her small person a 
cuteness and prettiness quite out of the common, _ 

“Why, good gracious me, Bishop! You don’t know 
how many noises you’re making. How can Cally-Lou 
sleep in the house? She sleeps a good deal lately, 
and I’m afraid she'll be sick, poor little thing, if she 
wakes up quicker than she ought.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Sanders, in a loud and an 
excited whisper. “Now, don’t tell me that Cally-Lou 
has gone and drapped off to sleep ag’in! Why, at this 
rate, she'll turn night into day, an’ vicy-versy, an’ 
Time, old an’ settled as he is, will git turned wrong- 
sud-out’erds, an’ ever'thing’ll git so tangled up that 
you can’t tell howdy from good-bye, ner ef the clock’s 
tickin backerds or forrerds; we'll git so turned around 
that we can’t tell grasshoppers from turkey-buzzards. 
I’m reely sorry she didn’t see you shoot the Booger- 
man, be jigger’d ef I aint. The sight of that would 
‘a’ made her open her eyes wider than they’ve been 
sence I fust know’d her.” In reply to this, Adelaide 
said she was afraid Cally-Lou wasn’t very well. 
“Wont you come in and see her, Bishop? The. truly- 
ann Bishop used to come to see my mother before they 
sent her where my papa was—the place where people 
get well when they’re sick. Yes! and he used to bring 
things in his pocket—all sorts of goodies—gum-drops 
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and candy kisses, and he said that if I ate 
them, all by myself, he wouldn’t be hoarse 
in his throat any more when he had to holler 
loud at the sinners to keep them from going 
to the Bad Place; and once when I ate a 
whole heap of them at once, he cleared his 
throat, the truly-ann Bishop did, and said 
he was almost cured.” 

“I'll shorely try that trick ef it'll he’p me 
for to be a truly-ann Bishop, bekaze I’ve 
been so hoarse lately that I can’t see my 
own voice in the lookin’-glass, no matter how 
I holler. Nothin’ shows up in the glass but 
a little muddly mist, an’ I have to wipe that 
off wi’ my red silk han’kecher. Speakin’ of 
Cally-Lou, when had I oughter pay my 
party call.” : 

“She doesn’t like for anybody to see her 
because she isn’t right white,” Adelaide 
explained, “but she’s asleep now, and you 
might come in to see her now if you'll 
walk easy.” 

Talk about burglars! Talk about thieves 
in the night! Talk about wild animals with 
padded feet creeping and stealing on their 
prey! All of them could have taken lessons 
in their craftiness from Adelaide and Mr. 
Sanders. Yes, and for a brief moment or 
two from old Jonas for he joined the creep- 
ing procession, impelled by some mysterious 
motive. They stole into the darkened parlor, 
Adelaide in advance, and paused when she 
waved her hand. Then she pointed to the 
darkest corner. 

Mr. Sanders will tell you to this day that 
he thought he saw something dim and dark 
huddled there—some wavering shape that 
had no outlines; but just at the critical 
moment, just when they were all about to 
see Cally-Lou, what should old Jonas do 
but stumble against a chair, as he craned 
his neck forward? Well, of course, with 
such awkwardness as this on the part of a 
man old enough to be Adelaide’s grand- 
father, their scheme was ruined. Cally-Lou 
heard the noise, opened her eyes, and fled 
from the room so nimbly and with such dis- 
patch that none of them could see her. Even 
Adelaide only caught the faintest glimpse 
of her as she whisked out of the room, and all she 
could say, was, “Did you ever see any one so foolish?” 
Then she ran after Cally-Lou, pursuing her into the 
sitting-room and then into the library, where she 
seemed to have caught her, for the others heard her 
upbraiding and scolding her in the style approved 
by all parents who are strict disciplinarians. 

“Jonas,” said Mr. Sanders, “did you see anything? 
Didn't you notice somethin’ in the corner—it mought 
’a’ been nothin’ an’ then, ag’in, it mought ’a’ been the 
biggest thing mortual eyes ever gazed on—didn't you 
see somethin’ like a shadder?” : 

Old Jonas’s reply was very prompt. He smacked 
his lips as though he tasted something nice. “No, 
Sanders! I didn’t see anything, and what's more, I 
didn’t expect to see anything.” " Mr. Sanders opened 
wide his eyes and stared at old Jonas as hard as if he 
had been some rare kind of curiosity placed on exhi- 
bition for the first time. 

“IT hope you'll know me next time you see me!” 
exclaimed old Jonas, somewhat snappishly. “Do you 
want me to tell you I saw something, when in fact I 
saw nothing?” 

Mr. Sanders passed his hand over his face, as 
though the gesture would better enable him to con- 
template the sorrowful condition of his companion. 
“Jonas,” he said with a sigh as heavy as if he had been 
a sleepy cow in a big pasture, “ef you'd ‘a’ had your 
two eyes put out a quarter of a hour arter you were 
born, you couldn’t talk any more like a blind man 
than you did jest then. You said you seed nothin’, an’ 
a blind man could say the same, day or night.” 

The reply that old Jonas made was characteristic: 
he pulled his hat a little further down over his ears, 
and said nothing. Fortunately for him perhaps, there 
was a timely diversion at that moment. Some one 
raised the big knocker on the door and let it fall 
again. Such a bang had not been heard in the house 
for many a long day; it set the frightened echoes 
flying. Adelaide heard them, and they must have 
been following her pretty close, for she ran into the 
sitting-room, crying, “Good gracious, Bishop! Gra- 
cious goodness, Nunky-Punky! what was that? Did 
some one shoot at my Boogerman? He's already been 
kill’ded once, and he ought not to be kill’ded again.” 
Neither of the men could give her any satisfaction, 
and so she ran into the parlor and peeped through the 
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blinds of a window that commanded a view of the 
piazza. _ Almost instantly she came running back 
again, pretended, amazement in her eyes. “I know 
who it is!” she said in a tragic whisper. “It’s my 
wild Injun rubber man, and, oh, my goodness! he 
looks vigrous and vexified! Where shall we hide?” 
As a-matter of fact, it had. been ‘such a Jong time 
since the knocker had been-used that a big fat spider 
had spun’ a silken’ arbor there.’ Old Jonas hesitated 
so long about responding that Lucindy, who had 
heard the noise in the ‘kitchen, put her head in the 
back door,: with the query, “Did any er you-all turn 
loose a gun in: dar? Seem ‘like I sho heern a gun go 
off!” Lucindy’s voice: seemed to have a reassuring 


from the front of his coat, straightened himself, and 
started for the front door which was the center 
of the disturbance. As he made his way along the 
hall, Mr. Sanders, in obedience to an imperious 
gesture from Adelaide, disappeared behind a huge 
rocker, while the child concealed herself behind the 
door. Mr. Sanders took off his hat, whipped out his 


_red silk handkerchief, threw it over his head and tied 


it under his chin. Adelaide had a partial view of 
her Bishop, and the sight she saw seemed to be too 
much for her; she gave a gasp, and sank to the 
floor as though in great pain. 

They. heard old Jonas urging the visitor to come 
in, while the other protested that he only wanted to 
say a word to Mr. Sanders, which could be said at 


the door as well, if not better than anywhere else. 
Old Jonas called Mr. Sanders, but no one answered 
him. Then Adelaide and her Bishop heard old Jonas 
and the visitor coming along the hall-way. “I don't 
want to trouble you at all, Mr. Whipple. They told 
me at the tavern that Mr. Sanders was here and I 
just wanted to put a flea in his ear about a little 
matter.” 

“Well, just come right in,” responded old Jonas, 
cordially. “Sanders!” he called. 

Adelaide ventured to glance at Mr. Sanders again, 
and this time she could not restrain herself. She 
gave utterance to an ear-piercing shriek, which was 
more than sustained by a blood-curdling yell from 
Mr. Sanders! To be Continued 


effect on old Jonas, for he brushed some dust specks 


| WISH,” said the little boy, 

sitting in the doorway of 
Uncle Remus’s cabin, and watch- 
ing a faite eben on motionless wing, almost as high as the clouds 
that sailed by—*I wish I could fly.” The old man regarded him 
curiously, and then a frown crept up and sat down on his forehead. 
“Tl tell you dis much, honey,” he said, “ef eve’ybody wuz ter git all 
der wishes, de wide worl’ ’ud be turned upside down, an’ be rollin’ 
over de wrong way. It sho-would!” He continued to regard the 


little boy with such a solemn aspect that the child moved uneasily 
“You sho does put me in min’ er de ol’ 
I aint 


in his seat on the door-step. 
Doodang dat useter live in de mud-flats down on de river. 
never see *im myse’f, but I done 
seed dem what say dey hear tell er 
dem what is see ’im. None un um 
can’t tell what kinder creetur de 
Doodang wuz. He had a long tail, 
like a yallergater, a great big 
body, four short legs, two short 
y’ears, an’ a head mo’ funny lookin’ 
dan de rhynossyhoss. His mouf 
retched frum de een’ er his nose ter 
his ‘shoulder-blades, an’ his tushes 
wuz big ’nough, long ’nough, an’ 
sharp ’nough fer ter bite off de be- 
hime leg uv a elephant. He could 
live in de water, er he could live on 
dry lan’, but he mos’ly wallered 
in de mud-flats, whar he could retch 
down in de water an’ ketch a fish, 
er retch up in de bushes an’ ketch 
a bird. But all dis aint suit ’im a 
tall; he got restless; he tuk ter 
wantin’ things he aint got; an’ he 
worried an’ worried, an’ groaned an’ growled. He kep’ all de 
creeturs, fur and feather, wide awake fer miles aroun’.  Bimeby, 
one day, Brer Rabbit come a-sa’nterin’? by, an’ he ax de Doo- 
dang what de name er goodness is de matter, an’ de Doodang ‘spon’ 
an’ say dat he wanter swim ez good ez de fishes does. Brer Rabbit say, 
‘Ouch! you make de col’ chills run up an’ down my back when you 
talk *bout swimmin’ in de water. Swim on dry lan’ ol’ frien’— 
swim on dry lan’! But some er de fishes done hear what de Doo- 
dang say, an’ dey helt a big ’sembly. Dey vow dey can’t stan’ de 
racket dat he been makin’ bofe day an’ night. De upshot uv de ’sem- 
bly wuz dat all de fishes *gree fer ter loan de Doodang one fin apiece. 
So said, so done, an’ when dey tol’ de Doodang about it, he fetched 
one loud howl, an’ rolled inter shaller water. Once dar, de fishes loant 
*im eve’y one a fin, some big an’ some little, an’ atter dey done 

dat, de Doodang ’skivver dat he kin swim des ez nimble ez de 

rest. He skeeted about in de water, wavin’ his tail fum 
side ter side, an’ swimmin’ fur an’ wide. Brer Rabbit 
wuz settin’ off in de bushes watchin’. Atter while 

de Doodang git tired, an’ start ter go on dry 


Brer Rabbit say ‘Ouch! you make de col’ chills run up an’ down 


my back." 


‘The Story of the Doodang 
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lan’, but de fishes kick up sech a big fuss, an’ make sech a ery, 
dat he say he better gi? um back der fins, an’ den he crawled out on 
de mud-flats fer ter take his nap. He aint been dozin’ so mighty long, 
*fo’ he hear a mighty big fuss, an’ he look up an’ sce dat de blue sky 
wuz fa’rly black wid birds, big an’ little. De trees on de islan’ wuz 
der roostin’ place, but dey wuz comin’ home soon so dey kin git some 
sleep ’fo’ de Doodang set up his howlin’ an’ growlin’, an moanin’ an’ 
Well, de birds aint mo’n got settle’, ‘fo’ de Doodang 
start up his howlin’ an’ bellerin’. Den de King-Bird flew’d down an’ 
ax de Doodang what de nam’er goodness is de matter. Den de Doo- 
dang turn over in de mud, an’ howl an’ beller. De King-Bird 
flew’d aroun’, an’ den he come back, an’ ax what de trouble is. 
Atter so long a time, de Deodang 
say dat de trouble wid him wuz 
dat he wanted ter fly. He say all 
he want wuz some feathers, an’ den 
he kin fly ez good ez anybody. Den 
de birds hol’ a 
*gree fer ter loan de Doodang a 


groanin’. 


sembly, an’ dey all 
feather apiece. So said, so done, 
an’ in a minnit er mo’ he had de 
feathers a-plenty. He shuck his 
wings, an’ ax whar’bouts he mus’ 
fly fer de fust try. Brer Buzzard 
say de best place wuz ter de 
islan? what aint got nothin’ 
-but dead trees on it, an’ wid 
dat, de Doodang tuk a runnin’ 
start, an’ headed fer de place. 
_ He wuz kinder 
he got dar all right. De birds 
went “long fer ter see how de Doo- 


clumsy, — but 


dang *ud come out. He landed wid 
a turrible splash an’ splutter, an’ 
he aint hardly hit de groun’ ’fo’ Brer Buzzard say he don’t want his 
feather fer ter git wet, an’ he grabbed it. Den all de birds grabbed 
der’n, an’ dar he wuz. Days an’ 
days come an’ went, an’ bimeby 
Brer Rabbit wanter know -what 
done gone wid de Doodang. Brer 
Buzzard say, ‘You see my fambly 
settin’? in de dead trees? Well, 
dar’s whar de Doodang is, en’ ef 
you'll git me a bag, I'll fetch you 
his bones!’ An’ den Brer Rabbit 
sot beck an’ laugh twel his sides 
ache!” “Anyhow,” said the little 
boy, “I should like to 

fly.” “Fly, den,” replied 
UncleRemus ; “Fly 
right in de house 
dis minnit, ter 

yo” mammy!” 


Brer Rabbit want to know what 
done gone wid de Doodang. 


Madame Le Vert and Her Friends 


By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


N THE WORDS of a modern novelist “Personality, not person, is the ultimate 
I spice”. A study of Madame Le Vert’s life, letters, and friendships suggests 

that this was with her so highly developed as to enable her to exercise almost 
the powers of witchcraft. Although possessed of little actual beauty in its 
usual significance Madame Le Vert conveyed the impression of great beauty 
to all who came within the spell of her presence. In her “Belle of the Fifties” 
Mrs. Clay-Clopton writes of her as follows: 


P I had heard my elders speak frequently of her (Madame Le Vert'’s) 
beauty and had somehow imagined her tall. She was less so than I had pictured. 
I thought her face the sweetest I had ever seen - - I do not recall her 
making a single bon mot, but she was vivacious and smiling; her charm, it 
seemed to me, lay in her lovely manner and person, and in her permeating intel- 
lectuality I remember Madame Le Vert’s appearance on this occasion. 
She wore a gown of golden satin, and on her hair a wreath of coral flowers which 
her morocco shoes matched in hue. In the dance she moved like a bird on the 
wing. I can see her now in her shimmering robe as she swayed and glided, 
holding the shimmering gown aside as she floated through the ladies’ chain. The 
first dance of my life was a quadrille vis-a-vis with this renowned beauty. 


Such personality may be responsible for the reputation many women have 
acquired for great beauty, if we are to judge by their portraits, which seldom 
convey exact impressions. Even in the hands of Romney Lady Hamilton, whose 


head, according to Sir Charles Greville, was as beautiful as anything in antique 
art, is only once or twice a really beautiful woman as Circe, or as Ariadne. 
Personality,” said Coleridge, “is individuality existing by itself, but with a 
nature a ground.” 
Pe ps, after all, it was Madame Le Vert'’s nature that rendered her so 


“I have heard much of you these many years” so wrote Henry W. Bellows, 
“from the captives of your bow and spear, the thralls of your tongue and smile, 
and have tried to think what it wes that brought so many of all ages to your feet. 
My maturer observation instructs me now, that your social success is due to 
causes creditable alike to yourself and to human nature, and to the goodness 
of your heart,—to the sympathetic power which enables you to fling yourself 
into everybody's place, or feelings,—to become interested in every human being 
and give them that most flatterin> and engaging of all gifts, your pleasant atten- 
tion. We may talk of presence of mind as one of the sources of the readiness 
that procures triumph in conversation and society; but there is a still rarer quality, 
presence of heart This sympathetic temper has opened your ear to the 
languages of the world, and loosed your tongue to utter them; so that your 
heart is still the source of your accomplishments as of your disposition. Forgive 
my critical impertinence - +» Go on, my dear Madame, using your great 
gifts and opportunities for the highest ends, and striving ever to crown yourself 
with what will outlast all the praise and flatteries of the frivolous and the vain, 
the love of common human beings.” 


In common with all truly noble natures Madame Le Vert never forgot a 
friend. Henry W. Bellows, the celebrated Congregationalist and founder of All 
Soul’s Church, the great mediator between the rich and the poor, began his clerical 
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Facsimile of the last page of a letter from Washington Irving 
to Mme. Le Vert. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PAINTING. 


Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert 


career in Mobile, where as a young and obscure man, he became known to 
Madame Le Vert. “I always associate you,” so wrote Mr. Bellows, some twenty 
years after, “with the recollection of my youthful ministry at the point where I 
broke into the world, Mobile.’ Judging from his letters he never outlived the 
impressions then made upon him; on the contrary he had always sought to 
analyze them. The letter quoted was written in November, 1855, at the time 
when his fame as a pulpit orator was at its height, though he had not entered 
upon the study of the great social questions that were to engross his attention; for 
the “love of the common people” became later the great theme of a great heart 
and life. 

“Madame Le Vert is the most charming woman in America,” once said one 
of her admirers. 

“She has the kindest heart that beats,” said another. 

“And the smallest foot on mortal woman,” added a third, celebrated as a wit. 

“Better than all,” said Henry Clay, “she has a tongue that speaks no evil.” 

The combination of this celebrated woman's qualities and characteristics leaves 
little to be desired. Born to great wealth and the highest social position as the 
granddaughter of George Walton, who was a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the daughter of George Walton, Governor of Florida; possessing 
the kind of beauty which is more than mere beauty, a kind heart, an unfailing 
consideration for others, and coloring all, great social tact, and fired with an 
interest in an? understanding of public affairs second to that of no woman in 
America, it is not strange that she should have become a brilliant figure in the 
social life of this country and remained so until her death. But her social 
successes and celebrated friendships, though picturesque in themselves, are not 
her only claim to distinction. Her memoirs of travel abroad are among the 
very finest of their kind ever published by an American woman—but of this 
in a subsequent article. 

Madame Le Vert’s life may be divided into three parts; her life as a young 
girl when she was known as the “Belle of the Union;” her life as Madame Le Vert 
of Mobile, the leader of fashion and dispenser of hospitalities; and her life as an 
author, which began with the publication of her “Souvenirs of Travel” in 1857. 

As Octavia Walton she was from her earliest days the darling and toast of 
all the naval officers stationed at Pensacola, Fla. As far back as 1827, when she 
could have been no more than sixteen or seventeen years old, Lieut. Franklin 
Buchanan on board the Hornet at sea wrote the following description of her to 
a friend: 


“Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of her eyes or the fascination of her 
smile . . . Dazzlingly beautiful, wherever she moves there is a light in her 
path . . . She is encompassed by grace and splendor . . . Rank, talent, 
beauty—all contribute to aid the enchantment and render the tenure of her power 
secure . . . She possesses in the highest perfection all the tender, graceful, 
retiring attributes of women. Being almost nature’s masterpiece it is impossible 
to wish her different.” 


At the age of twenty-two she visited Washington and, as she spoke French, 
Italian and Spanish fluently, she became a great favorite at the legations and 
thence her fame became international. During the winter of 1833 she made 
a tour of the United States accompanied by her mother, This took her through 
all the important cities of the country in all of which she had friends through 
whom she was admitted into distinguished society, in which she was received as 
a belle. 


It was in the course of a stagecoach journey through the southern part 
of Alabama that the young Octavia first met Washington Irving. Being greatly 
interested in the conversation of a distinguished-looking stranger she wondered 


‘ all Sweden, when earnest joy and charity 
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what his name might be, though politeness forbade her asking. The stranger 
was a man of travel and culture: he talked of foreign life and great people. At 
length he told of a bull fight he had witnessed at Madrid. 

“Where can I have heard of the incident before!” exclaimed Octavia Walton 

“You can never have heard heard of it before,” replied the stranger, “for 
I have never told it before, no account of it has ever been written, and you have 
never been to Spain.” 

Octavia thought a moment. “Then you are Washington Irving,” she said. 

“Why do you think I am Washington Irving?” smiled the stranger. 

“Becau.e the gentleman who told me of that incident told me also that 
Washington Irving was standing by his side when it occurred.” This instance 
illustrates Madame Le Vert’s remarkable memory. The young girl and the 
author became warm friends. The following letter written almost a quarter of 


a century later is preserved in Madame Le Vert's scrap book together with others 


by the same hand. 


Sunnyside, July 6, 1856. 
My Dear Madame: 


~ I feel much flattered by your kind recollection and obliged for the copy of 


jer address which you have sent me. I ee our stagecoach way- 
aring together in Alabama in the winter of 1 and how much your presence 
tended to charm away the tedium of the journey. 

I am happy to observe from the tone and tenor of your letter that the 
bright and happy Ses that then animated you still continues. You tell me that 

have a del ight ul and tasteful home in the lovely city of Mobile—that your 

aa 5 affections. center there, and that you have a growing family to 
gladden 
“I thank = for your hospitable invitation to make it a winter visit and 
your promise in advance of an enchanting sojourn. I make no doubt that wherever 
you preside I should find perpetual sunshine. 

f I recollect aright it was somewhere in your part of the world that old 
Ponce de Leon sought for the fountain of perpetual youth! If I could only have 
one prevous dip in that fountain I should not hesitate to accept your invitation. 
our eulogium of Henry Clay touches a sympathetic chord in my being. 
When I was a young man I entertained a romantic admiration for him and 
formed a friendship with him which continued through life: though we met 
very rarely and at long intervals. 

Very truly, my dear Madame, 
‘ Your obliged friend, 
Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


- Octavia Walton did not marry until she was twenty-six years old—a great 
age to be sure in those days. Nor did she mect her future husband in the ball 
room, but while visiting the poor in Mobile, to whom she was always a true sister 
of Mercy. Dr. Henry Le Vert was the son of Dr. Claud Le Vert, fleet surgeon 
under Rochambeau. At the time of his wife’s social supremacy he was one of 
the medical authorities of the United States. His hospital at Mobile was cele- 
brated both for its scientific conduct and for the great good that was accom- 
plished through its agency. He was a large man with the strong but gentle 
bearing that denotes a serious nature—an excellent foil for the brilliant woman 
who bore his name. Though interested in scientific matters, he was no recluse, 
but a perfect host, though at heart always more interested in science than in 
society. ' 

Great as was Octavia. Walton’s fame, Madame Le Vert’s was even greater. 
Her home beeame the center-of Southern fashion and culture. A wit dubbed 
it “The Winter resort of America’s great men,” so many of them were enter- 
tained within its walls every season. Many distinguished women also were guests 
of Madame Le Vert, among others, Fredericka Bremer, the Swedish novelist, and 
Eady Emmaline Stuart Wortley, the daughter of the-Duke of Rutland and the 
greatest woman traveler of her age. In the course of Lady Emmaline’s tour 
through the United States and Canada she met Madame Le Vert and the latter 
was entertained at her home in Mobile. The friendship thus formed endured 
through life. Versemaking being then the fashion, Lady Emmaline, on setting 
sail from Canada for England, published in the Quebee Gazette a poem of 24 
verses dedicated to Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert, beginning as follows: 


Thou chosen sister of my soul, methinks 
Our friendship had a high immortal birth: 
Beyond the stars it twined its deathless links, 
*Twas born in Heaven, to bloom awhile on earth. 


On visiting England several. years later Madame Le Vert was entertained by 
~ Lady Emmaline’s family; by -her father, the Duke of. Rutland, who presented 
her at the court of Victoria; by Sir John Manners, his. son; by Lord and Lady 
Wharncliffe and by many other distinguished people of England. Miss. Frede- 
ricka Bremer was also entertained at Madame Le Vert’s home in Government 
St. Mobile. In the scrap book a letter from the novelist is preserved. It was 
written from Stockholm and dated December 5, 1864. Parts of it are as follows: 


_ Thank you a thousand times, my sweet Octavia, for your letter,” so wrote 
Miss Bremer. “Perfumed with the sweet: breath and flowers: of Alabama, it 
reached me amidst the snows and darkness of my own land, but brought to m4 
heart all the summer, light and life of yours. God bless you—and He will, 
for that warm and gentle heart of yours, that spreads its atmosphere of happiness 
on all around. ; : 
_ “Stern cares and duties, dear Octavia, have filled the thoughts and hours 
of the last two years. from the terrible malady of mind: and. body- that afflicted 
my poor dear mother; but after six months’ struggle with death, life has prevailed; 
-and -though -palsied, she is, thank God, free from pain. So peace. 1s: again in 
heart, and I can think of pleasant scenes, of happy lands, and much loved 
friends-——-And you, my rose of Alabama, are ever the sunniest of my Southern 
memories.” ; 


Later in the letter the authoress speaks of her home life. 


“The quiet evenings-at home are gracious. to me. At twilight, which comes 
now about three o'clock, the fires are lit up in the cabins, the parlors and 
drawing room, and I walk from each to or silently sit and enjoy their 
warming and illuminating flames. At seven comes my li Gertrude—the lamp 
is lighted—and the good and sensible girl reads to me until ten. One day in the 
week another comes for the same p and reads general history to ‘me and 
Mathilda: and thus time passes on, bringing me many a pleasure in the interest 
1 take in the advancement of some girl, The world, my dear Octavia, is 
rich and full of treasures, only we cannot or will not see them . . . 
“Meanwhile, our Sweden has Py ae a peaceful time—the Diet has: formed 

Eccles’ Wis to. Sumiag} Chiltan, the grest-feelinal of the, year throughart 
too, ristmas, the great °o year throu 
st fight up every heart. God has fixed 


it in the midst of dreary winter that benevolence may feel the strongest stimulus 
to deeds of mercy. 

God bless you, my sweet rose of Florida! my dear, good and lovely Octavia: 
ever associated in my heart and memory with all that charmed me most in the 
sunny south of America.” 

; FREDERICK BREMER. 


Madame Le Vert’s friendship with great men began when, at ten years 
of age, she sat on the knees of LaFayette in her grandfather’s house and conversed 
with him in French. When during the winter of 1833 she visited Washington 
she was so interested in the deliberations of Congress that she made a habit of 
writing down in her note book the speeches she heard, and it is said Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster often used her notes as reference. It was during the winter 
of 1883 that she first knew Edward Everett, then a member of the House of 
Representatives, with his great career as Governor, Senator, Minister to the Court 
of St. James, President of Harvard and Vice Presidential nominee, still before 
him. Among the letters preserved by Madame Le Vert is the following: 


My Dear Mrs. Le Vert: 

I received your kind letter of the 27th yesterday with a copy of your animated 
& graceful address address upon laying the corner stone of Mr. Clay's monument. 
1 had already had the gratification of reading it in a newspaper account of 
the interesting ceremony. It has the merit, rare in performances of that kind, 
of not carrying eulogy beyond the bounds of truth. 

I.am extremely indebted to you for your kind invitation of which I shall 
be most happy to avail myself should I come to Mobile. I hope to pass that 
way next Autumn or Winter. It has long been my wish to pass through the 
South Atlantic States (which I have never seen) to New Orleans;—but so many 
circumstances must concur to enable me to leave home, that I do not depend 
very confidently on beng able to execute the plan. 

With renewed thanks for your continued kindness, I remain, my dear Mrs. 
Le Vert; Sincerely your friend, 

EDWARD EVERETT. 


You speak in very obliging terms of having read my address on the character 
of Washington. The reports of it in the papers contain an accurate—tho’ summary 
—sketch of the line of remark pursued by me, but there has been no detailed 
report of it. The press bas kindly acceded to my request not to report it, till 
I shall have got through its repetition. 6 


The address of Mr. Everett's referred to was that celebrated one on Wash- 
ington delivered one hundred and two times for the benefit of the Mt. Vernon 
fund, the net proceeds of which, some $58,000, were donated by Mr. Everett for 
the benefit of perpetuating Washington’s home. In this great labor of patriotism 
Madame Le Vert was interested, being one of the earliest members of the Mount 
Vernon association. 

Madame Le Vert’s friendship with Henry as been detailed in a preced- 
ing article. Her friendship with Millard Fill began in Washington when 
she was Octavia Walton and continued through life. In her “Souvenirs of Travel” 
she writes of the American statesman, then in Europe for his health, as 
follows under date of Aug. 16, 1855: 


“You can readily imagine how happy we were to meet dear Mr, Fillmore 
again. He has recently arrived here from a pleasant tour in Scotland and 
Ireland, In London (as you have no doubt seen already) his reception by Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert» and the Court» was extremely courteous and flattering. 

“Mr. Fillmore looks extremely well, but the sadness of the great grief he 
experienced in the loss of his gifted daughter still presses upon his heart. We 
have had_the pleasure of accompanying him and of playing the part of circerone 
during his visit. to the majestic Louyre We. have also been with him 
several times to operas, parties, and theatres. His noble and distinguished ap- 
pearance, his quiet, unostentatious manner, so perfectly elegant in its republican 
simplicity, has charmed every one; and our American pride was constantly grati- 
fied by the high ci and admiration he awakened whenever he appeared in 
public. He has had a private audience with the Emperor, who welcomed him 
to France with warm cordiality and many agreeable words of appreciation. 
ie A few evenings since we drove with Mr. Fillmore to Neuilly to visit 
Madame Calderon de la Barca, whom we knew in America. She is a charming 
woman whose high literary fame is well merited. Her husband, Chevalier de la 
Barca, was Minister of State to Madrid, and during the last revolution they were 
compelled to fly from Spain.” 


Through many subsequent pages of Madame Le Vert’s memoirs the name 
of the ex-president appears in connection with many pleasant events. Two years 
later Mr. Fillmore wrote as follows: 

Buffalo, February 16, 1857. 
My Dear Friend: 

I wrote you a few lines the other day under the ‘apprehension that you had 
left Mobile. and gone to Paris. A. few days after I was strongly tempted to 
join some friends who were going to Havanna via N. Orleans, but finally gave 
up and resigned myself to my fate to remain at home. I confess, however, 
that the temptation to go South would have been much greater, if not irresis- 
table, had I then known that you were yet in this country, and that I might 
possibly see you at Havanna or in going or returning. 

But last night I received your kind forgiving letter of the Ist, inst. showing 
that you were- still here, and that you remembered the delightful days in Paris, 
the recollection of which is to me always a source of pleasure. 

I am happy to hear that Miss Octavia is so beautiful and so justly admired. 
I wish indeed that you both could be gratified by a visit to Washington, but I have 
less interest in that than I should have could I be there myself. Were I there 
you should. certainly come: But I envy not’ Mr. Buchanan his position, - He 
must*be exceedingly vexed and annoyed about these days, and I sincerely pity him. 

I am looking anxiously for your travels. When will the book be out? I 
perceive that they honor you wherever you go and I sincerely rejoice in your 
prosperity. 

Remember me most respectfully to the Doctor, and your mother, not for- 
getting to give Miss Octavis and sweet little Nettie a kiss for me and believe 


me, ever, Your sincere friend, 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 


It was natural enough, having spent so many happy days together in Paris, 


that Mr. Fillmore should have written to Madame Le Vert on the appearance 
of her book of travel, which was issued by her New York publisher in 1857 and 
was immediately successful. Books of travel by celebrated women were as rare 
then as now, and read with as eager curiosity. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1857. 
My dear friend; 


The “Souvenirs of Travel” are out and I have received a copy, and I con- 
gratulate you most cordially upon your success. As I amfavoring my cyes 
all in my power, I have only been able to dip into it, but this taste assures me 
that the work must be successful; and a letter from your publishers, received 


yesterday, says that the “financial success. surpasses our expectations by far”, 


MME. LE VERT 


& with the money must 
come fame, even though 
you may not desire it. So, 
My Dear Friend, I rejoice 
most heartily at your suc- 
cess. 

My eyes are better, but 
only so because I have 
forced myself neither to 
read nor write when it is 
possible to avoid it. But, 
oh, how I wish you could be 
here to read your book to 
me! That would be pleas- 
ure indeed. I thank you a 
thousand times for your 
kind invitation to visit you 
at Mobile. I did think I 
should go to Cuba this win- 
ter and if so hoped to have 
the pleasure of meeting 
you, but I now fear that my 
father’s failing health may 
detain me at home. 

You must pardon this 
brief note for the sake of 
my eyes, and remember me 
most affectionately to all 
your family, and believe me, 

Truly your friend, 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PAINTING 


Edwin Booth 


The appearance of Ma- 
dame Le Vert’s book” of 
travel brought her letters 
from all quarters of the globe and critical accounts of it with extracts were 
published in the daily papers and literary magazines; for it told of no ordinary 
experiences in no ordinary way, foreign travel being far less general then than 
now. lI'rom having been a social and political figure Madame Le Vert was now 
to become celebrated as an author. 

Among those who wrote to her at this period was the then rising actor Edwin 
Booth, who had made a Southern tour the preceeding winter, and won the gracious 
patronage of the renowned beauty of Mobile. As yet his great reputation was 
unmade, though critics were beginning to consider him seriously, and his father, 
the elder Booth, struck one day by his melancholy appearance, said: “Why 
don’t you play Hamlet?” From this period to the end of her life Booth was 
one of Madame Le Vert’s greatest admirers. He gave her a painting of himself 
which is said to be one of the best studies of him in existence. It is curiously 
interesting to read that this man whose genius was applauded in every country 
of the civilized world was once “longing” to go to Europe. 


St. Louis, Oct. 22nd, 1857. 
Dear Madam: 

I presume you fancy that I have forgotten you, but I trust the excuse 
I offer will prove satisfactory. 

I have been engaged in the perusal of your excellent work ever since I left 
Boston, your last letter reached me in that city while so igre ei and though 
I am but an humble and unworthy admirer of your talents, though my praise 
be worthless—permit me to express my thanks for the gratification your writing 
has given me. . 

"You make me long to see the world of which such wonders you relate. 

Nothing could give you a clearer idea of 
my feelings while reading your book, as the 
lines above quoted. After reading it twice 
I sent it to my sister, who, I am sure, will 
be enchanted with the beautiful scenes you ! 
have shown to me. [ 

Feeling proudly confident that I still pos- 
sess some small share of your esteem, and 
that some information regarding my where- 
abouts and welfare may not be unwelcome, | 
I will give you an idea of the route I shall 
take this season, at the same time expressing 
my regret at being unable to revisit my } 
warmhearted friends in Mobile! After next f 
week I return to Cincinnati, in which city | 
I have just concluded a fair two weeks’ 
engagement, stopping there one week I shall ‘ 
roceed to Rochester, Buffalo, probably 

etroit, Memphis, Vicksburg and New 
Orleans. After I have finished my engage- 
ment in the last named city, I shall endeavor 
to pay a flying visit to Mobile, in order to 
thank you personally for the delight you 
have caused me. I do so long to visit 
Europe, but shall not (professionally at all 
events, for some years to come. 

I understand that Mrs. and Miss Mann 
are engaged with Mr. Wood for his new 
theatre in Chicago. I was to perform in 
that city, but the theatre not being finished 
in time I have been obliged to defer my 
visit there until spring. 

I did not discover until this moment that 
this leaf was marred, and being the only one 
I have (tis now too late to obtain more, 2 
P. M.), I trust you will overlook it; I am 
afraid to postpone this and make a fairer 
copy for I might not again be able to ac- 
complish such a feat, I am the laziest rascal 
existence. My health is at present excel- 
ent. 

Present my respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Walton, Miss Octavia and the Doctor, 
my love to Stella, and believe me, dear 
Madame, re t 

Your obli and grateful servan 
at EDWIN BOOTH. 


From Idlewild-on-the-Hudson came the 
following letter from N. P, Willis: 


Idlewild, (Near Woodna, igs =) oe) 


My dear Mrs. Le Vert, 
A note from Mr. Irving today enclosed 
me your letter, and though I am very glad 


AND 


apd aA, 
PS 
Lo as ar oe warou 


¥ 5a ntecny An Sag 
Cy. Pino Cod dav. 


Facsimile of a page of a letter from Henry W. Longfellow 
to Mme. Le Vert 
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indeed to hear from you, I 
regret that you should have 
been obliged to remind me 
of a neglect. The fact was 
that I had put it aside as a 
thing to do better than usual, 
& so it had got overlaid. The 
moment I saw it I resolved to 
treat it like a friend’s book, 
not like an authoress’s. It 
lies upon our table at Idle- 
wild, and my daughter Imo- 
gen is now reading it. 

Mr. Grinnell and I were 
speaking of you a few days 
since when he was here. He 
had been reading your book 
& spoke admirably of it & 
you. He & his wife pass’d 
last week with us. 

Hoping to see you here 
some day, my dear friend, & 
with my wife’s and Imogen’s 
best love to you, I remain, 

Yours most truly always 

N. P. WILLIS 


By the intimate and almost 
affectionate tone of this let- 
ter one is reminded of 
Thackeray's saying: “It is 


comfortable that there 
should have been a Willis.” 


Among the 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PAINTING. 


Dr. Henry Le Vert 

number of 

Madame Le Vert’s distinguished friends, none held a higher place in her affections 
than Henry W. Longfellow. 


Among the letters preserved in Madame Le Vert’s scrap book is one from 
him written from Nahant, his country home, on Aug. 25th, 1860, when he had 
just written “Hiawatha,” and “The Courtship of Miles Standish” and when 


his fame was at its height. In this letter the poet expresses his regret at having 
missed seeing her. 

Nahant, Aug. 25, 1860, 
Dear Mme. Le Vert, 

Your letter from Newport, going first to Cambridge, did not reach me here 
till Thursday, and then too late to take the boat for sae on that day. But 
on Friday I went up with all speed, and full of the hope of seeing you and your 
daughter. You can imagine my disappointment, when the clerk at the Revere 
House said; 

“They left this morning for New York!” 

I am extremely sorry that I have lost this chance of seein 
and of making the acquaintance of your daughter. If you had only stayed till 
Saturday! But I suppose the mist and the rain drove you away. 

And where will my apology and my regrets find you? As the safest way, 
I shall direct them to Mabie remaining in great grief and much lamentation, 
Ever very truly, 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


you once more, 


The poet who perhaps exercised the 
Le Vert’s life was however not an 
she met in France on the 


greatest influence over Madame 
American, but Lamartine, whom 
oceasion of her second visit abroad. In_ her 

Souvenirs of travel she gives a glowing description of him. 
It was Lamartine who first suggested 
that Madame Le Vert should write her 
: i memoirs; he also pronounced her “a born 

fl improvisatrix.” 

In Europe even more than in America the 
spice of this rare woman’s personality won 
~ friends for her. The story of her foreign 

friendships will be fully told in another 
article; for of these she has written in her 
i memoirs and their history is part of her 
hi literary life. On her return to America 
after her second visit to Europe her home 
in Government Street, Mobile, became more 
4 than ever a meeting place for distinguished 
. people. Louis Kossuth was her guest at one 
time. 
a, Alexander Stephens often enjoyed her hos- 
pitality. General Beauregard was of her 
kindred, Jefferson Davis, Robert Toombs, 
and all of the men who afterwards became 
famous as the leaders of the Confederacy 
were known intimately to her. Strange to 
say, she was opposed to secession. But 
after the war she went to Washington to 
intercede for the pardon of General Beau- 
régard and other of her friends and rela- 


a 
> 


si f tives and was received in the National cap- 

— > ore ok. Pp ital with acclaim. 
ag “Ee ; Madame Le Vert may be said to have held 
j be the only salon in America. She was a true 
re Sp a patriot in spirit, both politically and 
2 socially, knowing no North and no South. 


She was also the first “Lady commissioner,” 
representing Alabama as such at the Paris 
exposition during her second visit abroad. 
She was the most ardent supporter of the 
“Southern Matron” in her now historic 
attempt to perpetuate the home of Wash- 


ington, and was the first member of the 
Mount Vernon Association for Alabama. 


In short, she was a part of every patriotic 
and intellectual movement of her epoch, and 
Southern women are justly proud of her 
memory. 


? 
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MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


HIS VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


SOME POLITICAL REMINISCENCES 


N THE occasion of his last visit, Mr. Sanders seemed to be 

somewhat disturbed in mind. After the salutation that polite- 

ness demands and provides for, he wiped his brow with his ban- 
dana handkerchief, and regarded those present with a frown; and it 
was difficult to discover whether the frown was real or merely assumed 
for humorous purposes. Pretending to scorn poetry and love stories, 
he usually refers to the Magazine as the Bee-gum or the Sorghum 
Mill, but this time he brought with him a fresh designation. 

_ “You fellers up here in your Candy Factory,” he remarked, 
“don’t reely know what’s gwine on in the heavin’ bosom of this big 
nation that’s settin’ on our stomachs like a fifty-cent nightmar’. Your 
friends an’ subscribers write to you an’ tell you love tales, or send 
you nosegays wi’ poetry hid in ’em, an’ you grin an’ think that 
ever’thing’s rockin’ along like Bye-Oh-Baby-in-the-Tree-top. But 
that’s whar you fool yourself as bad as Bob Beasly did when he mis- 
took the house-dog for the door-mat. As Bob fell, the dog, he riz, an’ 
when the family an’ the neighbors could pull ’em apart, Bob’s face an’ 
neck an’ likewise his manly bosom, looked as gay as one of these 
ginnywine imported Persian rugs that are made in Cove Center, 
New Jersey. 

“You think that ever’thing’s all right bekaze cotton is up, but 
that don’t count. I know a man that’ll sell his crap for the market 
price, an’ then set down an’ boo-hoo like a fresh-made blue-eyed 
widder, bekaze he didn’t hold it for a rise. No, friends! the country 
aint safe by a long jump, an’ it never will be safe ontell the politicians 
take to preachin’ an’ the preachers grab the offices. Last year about 
this time I was feelin’ purty much like you-all do, an’ I reckon ef 
I’d’a’ had the consolation of poctry an’ the soothin’ influence of love- 
tales, like you-all have got, I’d ‘a’ been holp up a heap higher. But 
I was high enough, goodness knows! an’ then all of a sudden, I had 
the surprise of my life; I couldn’t ’a’ felt wuss ef some un had slapped 
me in the face wi’ a haslet that’d been hangin’ out in the cold all night. 
I’ve been waylaid by wimmen, an’ I’ve been ambushed by the boys in 
blue, but all that was a part of the day’s work. I never was onstrung 
before, an’ I hope I never will be agin; it’s too much like fightin’ a 
man in the dark, knowin’ that he’s got his knife out. 

“As I say, I was feelin’ prime, thankful that I could live com- 
fortubbly wi’out tromplin’ on the poor an’ needy, when, jest about 
that time, here comes Gus Tidwell an’ up an’ says, sezee, ‘Sanders, 
have you hearn all this talk about State Rights?’ Well, friends, you 
could ’a’ beat out my brains wi’ a sledge hammer, I was that weak. I 
never was so shook up wi’ surprise in my life. State Rights! Why, 
I hadn’t hearn the words sence Eighteen Hundred an’-Knock-’em-in 
the-Head. I come mighty nigh hollerin’ for the smellin’ salts! It 
all come back to me like a bright red dream—the blood an’ thunder, 
an’ the hard times when shuck tea took the place of Solong Green, 
an’ when coffee was sixty-three dollars a grain. 

“Gus Tidwell vows an’ declares that I turned white in the gills 
an’ shook like a young p’inter over his fust bird; an’ I reckon I did, 
bekaze I felt like my innards had caved in an’ ketched a whole passel 
of wimmen an’ children in the smokin’ ruins—I could mighty nigh 
hear ’em a-hollerin’ for help. _ 

“You know how I feel to’rds Gus Tidwell; we’ve been comrades 
an’ compatriots an’ hoss traders for more’n forty years, an’ ef I 
had to sell him to-morrow, I wouldn’t take a cent less’n forty-five 
specie dollars for him. Well, when Gus said State Rights, it shook 
me up so that I mighty nigh disremember what all I said an’ done. 
I know I had a bag-full of bad words stewin’ around in my gizzard, 
an’ they aint thar now. State Rights! The whole business riz up 
before me like a handmade John-Bunyan dream, from the prelimina- 
ries to the last act; the statesman a-statin’, the politicians nosin’ 
roun’ an’ buttonholin’, the stump speakers a-snortin’ an’ the one- 
gallus voters stan’in’ wi’ open mouths, gittin’ a whiff of the barbecue 
ever’ now an’ then, an’ dribblin’, an makin’ a fuss like a yard-full of 
houn’ puppies nosin’ an’ snifflin’ a hot ashcake. I aint sayin’ nothin’ 
agin’ nobody that I would n’t say agin’ myself. I allers had a front 
seat when a secession pra’r-meetin’ was gwine on, but I’ll be jigger’d 
ef it don’t seem like now that it was a aggervated case of the John 
B. Jimjams in the hottest corner of Hot Springs! An’ that 
was what the row was all about—State Rights. Jest as 
soon as I could ketch my breath, I turned on Gus an’ 
axed him what in the name of Jamaica Ginger he was 
tryin’ to do. Says I, ‘Do you aim to embrile the 
country in another row before we git the railroad 


problem settled? Do you want to confine the activities of the trusts 
an’ monopolies to a strip of country north of the Potomac, an’ leave 
our ravin’ patriots on this side for to git along the best they can, 
wi’ out any of the graft, an’ fees, an’ bribes that ought to flow into 
our progressive section?’ I was talkin’ so loud, an’ feelin’? so hot 
that Gus took me off one side, an’ whispered the facts. He said that 
a heap of people beyant the Potomac was a-talkin’ about state rights 
jest as glib as though thar hadn’t been any dispopylatin’ war; how 
they said that Teddy had grabbed a whole passel of state rights an’ 
put ’em in his hip pocket, an’ how Elihu Root had run up the cold 
wave flag for to warn the states that ef they wanted any rights, 
they’d have to wake up an’ ’ten’ to business; that if they didn’t keep 
the’r front yards clean, the gener’l government would come along 
wi’ a street sweeper an’ do the cleanin’ for ’em. 

“Well, I felt the same kind of relief that the feller did wher: 
he coughed up the wishbone that’d been a-chokin’ him. Gus laughed 
when I onbosomed my skeer, but I tell you it aint no laughin’ matter 
to a feller that was shot spang through the gizzard whilst he was 
wadin’ bar’footed through the mud. Ef any of the young genera- 
tion want State Rights, an’ I know purty well they don’t—least- 
ways, not them that’s a-gamblin’ in Wall street, or holdin’ office, 
or defendin’ the poor downtrodden railroads in courthouse an’ legis 
latur—ef they want State Rights, why, let *em charter a great big 
trust wi’ both head an’ hindquarters in New Jersey, an’ issue stocks 
an’ bonds, an’ bonds and stocks, an’ then more stock an’ more bonds, 
an’ borrow money an’ issue stocks an’ bonds on that. Then put a 
great big sign over the front door, an’ let it be know’d that ef the 
states want any rights to speak of, they can git all they want, new 
an’ fresh, by negotiatin’ wi’ the New Jersey Bond an’ Stock Factory. 
They'll come high, but the state that’s got the tightest gear an’ the 
longest pocket will git the most rights. 

“You can’t tell me nothin’ about State Rights; 
up on ’em, an’ slep’ on the same platform wi’ *em many a long, dark 
night. You don’t hear nobody botherin’ about *em now like they 
use’ to. When folks want anything done, they run straight to 
Washin’ton. The gener’l government is called on to interfere ef 
Jimmy Jinkins’s yaller dog has a fit too many, bekaze the issue is 
too big for the state to look arter. Married folks that are feelin’ 
uneasy about things in gener’! want the government for to give ‘em 
a divorce law that’s restin’ on greased skids; the government must 
run yaller fever out’n the country an’ kill out the freckled leg mus- 
keeters, an’ do most ever’thing that the states use’ to do before they 
slunk out’n the job. The plain truth is that the states aint got time 
for to do a whole passel of things that use to be in the’r line of 


I was brung 


business. They’ve got to set back now an’ let the boys make 
money. Jest tell me, fa’r an’ squar’, who has charge of the states 


in this day an’ time? The party aint in it. The party will take any 
man that’s p’inted out to ’em by the right set, let his beliefs be what 
they may. Take the case of Parker—no, I’ll not take this case, bekaze 
I couldn’t talk about him half a minnit wi’out bustin’ loose an’ cryin’ 
like my heart was broke. 

“Party don’t amount to shucks. The railroads don’t belong to 
no party, an’ they’re the ones that’s doin’ what little governin’ thar 
is to be done. When a man wants to run for office what does he do? 
He may bother about party to the extent of sayin’ that he was born 
an’ bred a democrat, or a republican, or a populist, but tha’s about 
all. He goes to the nighest station agent, an’ gives him a cigar, 
wi’ a big wink flung in for to seal the bargain, an’ the thing’s done, 
ef not overdone. You’d think from the way we use’ to talk, that a 
state was somethin’ alive an’ wigglin’—somethin’ that could crawl 
about an’ git its feelin’s hurt. That’s the way we use’ to feel about 
it, but sence we’ve found out that a state aint nothin’ but a passel 
of people livin’ in boundary lines that nobody ean p’int out except by 
hearsay we don’t feel nigh as tetchous as we did. Why, look at Billy 
Bryan! When he said it might turn out that the gener’l government 
would have to own the railroads, I jest fetched a whoop an’ set flat on 
the floor ontell I could recover my presence of mind, an’ then I waited 
for to see what’d happen next. But nothin’? happened; nobody 

had any objections except the newspapers that the railroads 
have gathered into the fold as they rolled along distributin’ 
discriminatin’ charity. I says to myself that ef the 
government gits the railroads an’ all the’r belongin’s 

it'll have a heap of newspapers an’ one-hoss editors 

on hand; an’ it'll have to give them board an’ 


SOME BILLVILLE 


lodgin’ too, for no ginnywine editor wants for to be turned over 
to the Associated Charities. An’ not only gifted editors, but a whole 
passel of pot-bellied senators. But who wants that kind of thing? 
The whole matter is badly mixed. Take over the railroads, an’ you'd 
have to pervide for mor’n three dozen hongry state legislatur’s, 
an’ a job lot of judges, all ready for to snap ever’thing that 
comes in sight. 

“In the good ol’ times—ef we can call ’em that wi’out mis- 
namin’ ’em—we use to kick up a turrible fuss ef the gener’l goy- 
ernment so much as poked its head from under the kivver; an’ ef you 
woke up endurin’ the night an’ hearn a big racket like seven dogs 
a-fightin’ you might know that State Rights had been encroached 
on somehow or somewhar. It was like a whole passel of wimmen 
folks hollerin’? that the neighbor’s cow had broke in somebody’s 
collard patch. It mought ’a’ been a whole lot of fun to some on 
*em, but it was a whole lot of trouble to them that had to parade 
up an’ down Virginny bar’footed, an’ half naked. My docterin’ 
mayn’t suit you fellers, bekaze it was made at home in my own 
blacksmith shop. It’s this: Ef the North, East an’ West want State 
Rights, let "em fight for *em like we did, bekaze that’s about as good 
a way not to git ’em as I know on. 

“Elihu has done his duty an’ he can’t do no more. He’s put us 
on notice that ef we don’t git busy an’ show that we’re alive, Teddy 
will have all the State Rights in his reticule, an’ ever’ one spelled 
a shorter an’ a cheaper way.’ Elihu is tellin’ the simple truth, an’ 
ef Teddy hadn’t turned out to be the rankest democrat in the coun- 
try, I'd be havin’ buck agues so fast that folks would think I was 
whirligig. What bothers me no little is that nobody that’s afeared 
State Rights is gwine to be done up in flannels an’ put on the top 
shelf, ever thinks of the Supreme Court. Has it been abolished 
along wi’ slavery? I reckon maybe ef the skeer’d folks was to hunt 
about in the bushes, an’ feel about in the holler logs they’d find 
the Supreme Court.” 

Some one turned to Mr. Sanders with the question, “What do 
you think constitutes a democrat?’ He rubbed his fat chin in a 
- quizzical way. “Well,” he said, after a pause, “git somebody to 
look at Teddy’s teeth, an’ feel Tom Watson’s pulse, an’ then take 
my temperature by runnin’ a gyarden hose in my mouth, an’ 
you'll know what makes a democrat. Ef you don’t thar’s no use in 
pesterin’ about it; as our little home editor said, when Jake Ellinger’s 
fancy dry goods store burnt up, ‘we'll refrain from gwine into the 
horrible details.’ Show me an honest man, an’ I'll not bother about 
his party politics. The only way you can skeer the politicians is 
to git an honest man arter ’em, an’ the only way you can stir ’em 
up is for to git the honest man to speakin’ his mind. He can hurt 
more feelin’s than there is leaves in Vallambrosia. That’s the reason 
that thar’s so few honest men in polities; they find that it don’t 
pay. They set on a stump an’ watch the graft waggin’ go by, an’ 
see that thar’s no seat for them, an’ they see, too, that tears is useless. 
When that’s the case, they say good-bye to polities an’ stick to the’r 
own business. 

Mr. Sanders paused, looked sternly at the wall, and was 
gone before the Professor of Poetry could stop him. 

Mr. Sanders went out of the room and down the 
hall-way, and those who had been interested, if not 
edified, by his conversation, supposed that he had 
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gone from the building. They were returning to their allotted 
tasks, when his voice was once more heard. He entered the 
editorial rooms and stood for a moment surveying the scene 
“Do I look like a P. S. to a lady’s letter?” he inquired. “Well, 
I feel like one; I got so mixt up talkin’ about politics, an’ other 
worldly matters, that I clean forgot to ax you about somethin’ that’s 
been a-stickin’ in my craw some little time. I got that first issue of 
your magazine; it was the June number wa’n’t it? Well, it looked like 
it had been printed endurin’ the war on Jim Harley’s cider-mill. I felt 
right faint-hearted, it looked so much like it had been got out under 
the Confederacy, when the boys use’ to print the’r patriotic sheets on 
wrappin’-paper an’ wall-paper. When my copy come, I got the cook 
for to try an’ clean it off a little, an’ arter she’d rubbed some of the 
smut off on the wash-board (I'd ’a’ had it cleaned in the churn ef I 
hadn’t ’a’ hearn our home-editor say that raw ink aint good for the 
complexion )I was able for to read it about in places, an’ from what 
I could read an’ guess at, it sounded mighty good to me. But what 
I want to ax you is this: Can’t no good an’ clean work be done 
anywhar in our Southern Judea? Can’t nothin’ good come out’n 
it? Now, this aint no joke. Have we allers got to live next to smut, 
an’ drink tar-water for to keep from ketchin’ the rash and the scald 
head. Why, I thought you had a press guaranteed for to print* 
anything from a bolt of calico to a circus poster forty foot high an’ 
ninety yards long, an’ that all you had to do for to git it started 
was to whisper a few sweet messages in amongst the cog, an’ then 
set back in a rockin’-cheer an’ watch the wheels go roun’. But the 
work that it reely does puts me in mind of a sixty-dollar bale of 
cotton dressed up in thirty cents wuth of rotten baggin’.” Mr. 
Sanders paused to take breath and wipe the sweat of labor from his . 
florid brow, and, during the interlude, he was informed that the whole 
thing, up-to-date press, expert pressman, paper and ink, had come 
out of the active and energetic North and East, each and all 
guaranteed to produce work fit to be placed under the crowned and 
particular heads of royalty. 

“Now, don’t watch me wi’ a critic’s eye,” replied Mr. Sanders, 
“bekaze I want to show my astonishment. Didn’t you say that the 
magazine was to be non-partisan, non-sectarian, an’ non-sectional? 
An’ now look what you’ve gone an’ done: you've filled your basement 
full of the North and East, wi’ no way out’n that I can see. Why 
didn’t you have your press built at some first-class blacksmith shop? 
Or, ever’thing else failin’, why didn’t you have your printin’ done 
at a Birmingham rollin’ mill. But don’t think that I’m a-gwine for 
to ery about it all, bekaze I aint. It’s only another one of the nineteen 
thousan’ billion lessons that we’ve had for to git by heart. The 
Yankees git thar wi’ ever’thing they do, an’ I’m glad on it—glad an’ 
proud—but [ll be still prouder when our folks git to gittin’ thar wi’ 
money that talks, an’ presses’ that print, an’ men that know how to 
do things in a slick sorter way. When that day comes you won’t talk 
about prosperity; it'll rise up an’ purty night smother you. Our 
home-editor has got nine kegs full of long primer type that he don’t 

use, an’ ef you'll have a roll of paper put on the train, I'll 

take it down wi’ me, an’ let him hit it a whack or two wi’ his 

No. 2 Washington hand-press made in 1848. If we 

don’t astonish you, you may have my hat—the one 

I bought from Lewis Clarke in 1876. Well! my so- 
long’s your’n ontell I come to claim it!” 


SOME BILLVILLE PHILOSOPHY . 


Whenever time comes to ‘count our troubles we By FRANK L. STANTON presume, however, it is because men have such a 


forget all our arithmetic and holler “Halleluia!” 


When old Satan is obliging enough to play the fiddle you'll see 
many a wavering saint weaken, and “swing corners.” 


The heathen have so much consideration in this day and time 
that we have about decided that the greatest mistake of our life was 
not being raised and born wild. 


I#’s our honest belief that women are angels, but they have 
worked the wings off in hat-trimmings. 


While we were peacefully plowing in our field on Wednesday 
last, some miscreant stole our shirt, which was hanging on a stump 
nearby. That accounts for our absence from prayer-meeting Sunday 
morning. May Providence reward him as seemeth best—but how we 
do wish that Providence would give him to us for about two hours! 


In our perusal of pictorial religious works we have long been. 


Pained by the absence of angels wearing hair on their faces. We 


close shave to get there. 


We have never said one word against the mother-in-law. We 
live in a house which contains two of ’em. 


Our office commands a cheerful view of the town cemetery, 


_ whence the departed bill collectors never return. 


If some folks we know ever get to heaven, all we'll ask for is a 
box of matches and the other direction. 


While we were reaching for a favorite volume on a high shelf, 
the other day, the Code of Georgia fell and struck us heavily on the 
head. We shall now hang out our shingle and go to practicing law. 


A jumping match was held in town last week to decide which 
was the greatest poet, Byron or Tennyson? The man who espoused — 
the cause of Tennyson jumped twelve feet, even; but as the Byron 
fellow got mad and licked him afterwards, the matter is in some 
doubt, and will be submitted to a board of arbitration. 


Mrs. Algy’s Delightful Morning 


By the BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


Author of ‘‘Pam,’’ Etc 


F THERE is, in the way of facial expression, 
Viasjuins to equal what Tony Walsingham has 

christened the Glidden Grin, it is certainly the 
Glidden Glower. 

And the Honourable Algy possesses both these 
vifts to a remarkable degree. 

His wife, who was a Glidden-Henning, possesses 
them to an only slightly less great extent, and that 
fair May morning, after a peculiarly bitter row (a 
yuiet-voiced row, for the Gliddens are never loud) on 
the subject of the plumbing and other things in the 
aew house, the two separated, with glares of concen- 
trated hatred that send shivers down the sensitive 
spine of Henry Bubb, the new footman, who was 
not yet used to the family talents. 

“As I told you,” Algy said with awful civility, at 
the door, “Harry Errington is coming to lunch. I 
am sorry but I cannot find him to put him off. I 
hope you will feel—better by that time.” And he 
looked at her with a most murderous lowering of 
his eyebrow and a hideously thrust-forward chin. 

With the expression of a_ skilled poisoner she 
answered that he might invite whom he liked to his 
own house, and then they separated, each in a luxu- 
rious motor, the Juggernautical look on their two 
faces changing with the dazzling suddenness peculiar 
to their race of smiles of celestial sweetness, as they 
bowed to some quite casual acquaintance as they sped 
away in the sunshine. The new house was in Pont 
Street, and Amy made straight for it, for having been 
detained in the country for the past fortnight by 
the illness of a sister, she longed to behold the 
horrible blunders that Algy had, in his muddle- 
headed way, perpetrated during her absence. 

Algy was not at all muddle-headed, in reality, nor 
did she think him so, but for the moment her hatred 
of him was boundless, and her scorn as deep as 
the sea. 

Some day I shall write a scientific article on the 
subject of the Glidden Peculiarities; the violence of 
their quiet rages, and the amazing whole-souledness 
of their sudden reconciliation. The beauty of them 
is their lack of shame in either point. When angry, 
everyone may know, and then, later, the whole world 
is welcome to hear their frantic cravings for pardon, 
their wild self-accusations of devilish malignity, of 
utter imbecility. But this is only the story of one 
morning. 

Amy, then, small and somewhat American-looking 
in her angular thinness, veiled like an operatic proph- 
etess, her little straight body swathed in a loose 
fitting white coat, her face changing as she greeted 
someone or mentally turned to Algy, from the grin 
to the glower. This, by the way, is why Lindsay 
failed so utterly in his portrait of her, for at the 
time of the fourth sitting she and her sister-in-law 
Lady Brantingford had their terrific quarrel about 
the Persian Kitten, and the poor painter found 
himself confronted by a sitter whose face changed 
so rapidly that all his skill failed to master it. At 
the door of the Pont Street house that morning in 
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She sighed and smoothed her left-hand glove with her 


right-hand finger. 


May, the frown dominated, for the sight of the 
place brought back again to her mind the out- 
rageous behavior of Algy. 

Was she not to behold the fruit of that be- 
havior, the servant’s room done in blue wash 
instead of pink, and white tiles in her bathroom, 
instead of those exquisite pale green glass ones? 

Oh, if she had only married Major Hythe, or 
Harry Perey, or de Valmont or von Brencken? 

Why had she so foolishly married Algy whom 
now, after fourteen short months she was con- 
strained to hate? 

Up the stairs she went, frowning fiercely. She 
inspected the unbearable bath-room, the degrad- 
ing room for the servant who, if she had any 
self-respect, would certainly refuse to occupy it, 
and then opening the dining-room door, ran 
straight into the arms of a tall man who, 
drawing hastily back, stood staring in blank 
amazement at her as she beamed at him, a sudden 
bewildering beam as incomprehensible as had been 
the scowl with which she had precipitated herself 
onto his breast. 

“Oh”, she said, looking up at him, “I nearly 
knocked you down, and I am so sorry!” 

Then realizing his great height, she burst out 
laughing. 

“I—I hope I did not hurt you,” he returned, 
setting his irreproachable hat down on a keg of nails. 
“I am just taking a look round, Mr. Glidden told me 
I might, I have just come back to town”— 

A sudden light dawned on her. “Oh,” she cried, 
holding out her hand. “You are ‘Harry’—we were 
talking about you at breakfast. He is so fond of you!” 

It was awkward having forgotten the dear friend’s 
name, but she concealed the fact fairly well, and he 
had apparently not noticed it, though he seemed a 
little embarrassed. 

“It is—kind of him,” he returned, “he has been 
very good to me. Is he not coming here this morning? 
There is a suggestion I should like to make to him,— 
about the bath-room belonging to your room.” 

“Oh, do tell him that you loathe those wretched 
tiles!’ I chose such lovely green ones, and he forgot 
and ordered those horrible things. It looks just like 
an hotel bath-room.” 

“I quite agree with you, Mrs. Glidden,” he began, 
but she interrupted him, “Oh, J am not Mrs. Glidden, 
that is my mother-in-law, I am only Mrs. Algy!” 

“IT knew, but I thought, I should—” 

“No, no! And you must not look on me as a 
stranger, you know. Even though we have never met 
before, I have heard so much about you, I feel as 
though we were old friends !” 

“You are very kind,” he murmured, so stiffly that 
the Glidden love of shocking people bubbled up in 
her and she answered gaily, “Besides in a month it 
will be Amy and Harry you know. We are all of us 
as friendly as puppies and I don’t know the family 
names of lots of my intimate friends.” After a 
moment’s pause she offered to show him the rest of 
the house, and they started on 
the tour. 

“He certainly told me to meet 
him here this morning,” Harry 
said, as they stood by one of 
the library windows, looking 
out over a glittering roof. “He 
said he might be late, but that 
I might take a look at the house. 
Evidently he has forgotten all 
about it!” 

“Evidently! We are all hope- 
lessly casual, you know. He 
told me that you were even 
coming to lunch, but said 
nothing about the house. How 
do you like this ceiling? It is 
copied from one we saw in 
Venice.” 

“Ah, yes, Venice. Very pretty 
indeed. I—there must be some 
mistake about the lunch, how- 
ever—” 

Mrs. Algy beat her hands 
together, a tragic look of absoz 
lute despair in her eyes. 
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Opening the door, she ran straight into the arm 


of a tall man 


“Oh, he is awful, impossible! Do you mean to say 
that he forgot to ask you! I really believe he must 
have softening of the brain. When did you see him?” 

“Yesterday morning.” 

“Exactly! And yesterday morning he came and 
told me that you were coming—how delighted he was 
to see you—‘dear old Harry,’ about your playing 
together as children, and how he had quite lost sight 
of you until this week, ete. Oh, I am ashamed!” 

“Please don’t bother, Mrs.—Mrs. Algy. I—hadn’t 
any idea that he was going to ask me to lunch, I— 
in fact I have an engagement—” 

In vain she pleaded. Algy’s forgetfulness had 
evidently hurt his feelings, though he assured her 
of the contrary, and he clung fast to his engagement. 

Mrs. Algy was sorry, for he was distinctly good- 
looking and very smartly dressed, and in his dark 
eyes glowed the light of admiration for her own 
small self. 

They are all flirts, the Glidden women, and as the 
Glidden men are all jealous, this enchanting Harry 
would have been a fine instrument in her hands 
against Algy! 

“Please come,” she coaxed, fluttering her eyelashes 
sinfully. He flushed and drew a long breath, but 
insisted that he had promised to lunch at his club 
with some men. 

“Then—I shall not ask you again, but Algy will be 
most awfully hurt, and—he will scold me—” 

“Oh no, surely not!” 

“But ‘surely yes’. He will say that I have been 
rude to you because, I don't telling you, 
we had a horrid row at breakfast, and he'll think I 
was not cordial just to spite him.” 

She sighed and smoothed her little left-hand glove 
with a pointed right-hand finger. 

It was evident to the meanest powers of observation 
that the old school-friend of her husband was an 
impressionable person. He reddened and then he 
paled, and his language was jerky and confused. 

“If he blames you,” he murmured, “he is a —— 
conf— that is a br— I mean to say that he cannot 
blame you. And —” She looked down but she 
saw him just the same. 
their eyelids. 


mind 


Some women can see through 


“I am so sorry but I have forgotten your name. 
He has spoken of you as Harry.” 

“My name, — oh yes, Mrs. Algy, if I really may, 
I will come to tea. But—you are quite sure he 
would not mind?” 

“Mind? Oh, you mean he might be—Well” she 
went on with a little laugh, “you do remember him 
well! But then, he really isn’t, any more than all 
the other Gliddens, and Reggie is much worse. But 
of course you must come. He will look you up to 
apologize, and ask for himself. Do you ride?’ 

“Of course I do. fF love it.” 

“Then”—she looked at the little watch in her 
bracelet, “we must ride sometimes together. Or 


perhaps you will have engagements then, too!” 

He wiped his forehead with a delightfully fine 
handkerchief before he answered, “You are 
unkind You mean you 
must be to men finding you—attractive. I 
wont let you ride with me, but if he 


to—to tease me. know—I 
used to 
am sure he 


wou ld— fe 


No words could be as eloquent as that pause, and 
for a moment she looked down, apparenty abashed, 
but, inwardly, chortling. Then her face burst into 
all the radiance of the famous Glidden Grin, as she 
held out her hand. 


And—I am sure he will 


it has been a delightful morning, and I’m 
glad he didn’t turn up!” 


“I must be off—au’ voir. 
and I 


Then she flew down the steps and was tearing down 
the street in her motor before he knew she had gone. 
He was really too charming, and so big. All the 
And he was also 

Such a joke on 


men were so small that season! 
head over heels in love with her. 
that boundless duffer, Algy! 

All her towards that criminal having 
vanished, she burst into the drawing-room ten minutes 


anger 


later beaming entrancingly. 

“Oh Algy, you old brute,” she cried, tearing off 
her gloves and throwing them at him; “I’ve had the 
most delightful morning with ‘Harry’! He is a dear, 
and finds me a phantom of delight, and you forgot 
to invite him, so he wouldn't come—” 

“My word, Amy, What are you talking about? 
Come here, Errington, and let me introduce you to 
this lunatic.” 


A little man with a glass in his eye appeared from 
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A SONG OF LOVE’S. MEETING 
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A little man with a glass appeared behind a tall chair 


behind a tall chair as he spoke, and bowed correctly 
if uninspiredly. 
Amy gasped. “Errington!” she repeated aloud. 
“Of course, Harry Errington. Surely you haven’t 
forgotten—” 
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Algy burst into a great teethy bellow of laughter. 
“My dear girl! A dark chap beautifully dressed?” 

“Be quiet and don’t roar so. Yes, he was and we 
had a most delightful morning together! And he 
went to school with you—” 

“Of course he did, poor chap! And he’s a very 
decent sort too, only—you urged him to come to 
lunch?” 

“Of course I did. Who was he?” 

Her face was scarlet with anger, her hands 
clenched. But for a full minute Algy continued to 
bellow, while the other Harry looked on in mild 
amazement. 

“Poor chap, poor Henderson! He'd have given an 
eyetooth to come! It’s his dream to know people 
but one must draw the line somewhere. Well, my 
dear Amy,” suddenly sober and wiping his streaming 
eyes, “it is my duty to tell you that your delightful 
morning was passed with Henry J. Henderson, the 
junior member of Wilson and Henderson, the— 
plumbers !” 

“The plumbers! Oh Algy. And I—I flirted with 
him too,” she went on with the beautiful frankness 
of her race; quite unheedful of little Errington. 

“IT asked him to—to ride with me!” 

Algy shouted again. “Poor devil! Of course he 
refused. He’s a very decent chap indeed. Must have 
thought you a raving maniac, though. I discovered 
him ‘quite by chance the other day and was really 
glad to see him. His father was one of my old 
governor’s farmers, and we used to play together— 
oh, by Jove, you and your delightful morning!” 

As they went in to luncheon Mrs. Algy looked at 
the small and somewhat chubby Errington with regret. 


OF LOVE’S MEETING 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


HE dew upon the clover, 
The gray doves flyin’ over, 
An’ my heart it was a rover, 
Till I met you 

Where the south-wind knew the bliss 
Of the curls o’ you to kiss, 

An’. his song to you was this: 

“He'll forget you!” 


it 


Love was sighin’, Love was frettin’ 

At my heart’s door to be let in: 

*Twas myself I was forgettin’ 
When I met you! 

For your red lips seemed to say: 

“Not a kiss to give away!” 

An’ a kiss was mine that day 

When I met vou! 


Til. 


An’ the home-way through the clover 
With the starlight sprinkled over,— 
An’ what heart could be a rover, 
Havin’ met you? 

For "twas mine that knew to roam 
Like the bee that builds the comb, 
But your kiss—it called me home 
When I met you! 
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The Passing of a 


ENATOR Jous Tyrer Morcawn died believing that 
S a great mistake had been made in the site of 
the Isthmian Canal, and as_ relentlessly 
opposed to Panama as ever; nevertheless when that 
canal is finished the American people will owe its 
existence in a large measure to his clear-sighted 
statesmanship and his unwearied years of labor. It 
is scarcely too much to say that if it had not been 
for Senator Morgan’s persistent work in keeping the 
idea of an interoceanic canal alive, and in combating 
the arguments of those forces relentlessly opposed to 
a waterway of any sort, the start might have been 
delayed for a decade longer, perhaps for a genera- 
tion. Always a Democrat and a Southerner, he was 
more than anything else an American, a worthy suc- 
cessor of that elder-fashioned type of American 
statesmanship which looked to the general good of 
the whole country rather than to the special inter- 
ests of any part thereof or any class therein. The 
civilization of the South has always cared less for 
money than it has for some other things; Senator 
Morgan, in public life and in private life, was the 
apostle of those less ignoble other things. 

Senator Morgan was born at Athens, Tenn., June 
20, 1824, and so when he died, on June 11, he lacked 
only a few days of being eighty-three years old; with 
the exception of Senator Pettus, his colleague and 
fellow-townsman, he was the oldest man in the sen- 
ate. Senator Morgan’s father, George Morgan, who 
was a famous Indian-fighter in his day, removed from 
Tennessee to Alabama in 1831; and it is as an Ala- 
baman that the senator was usually considered. His 
education was academic, and legal, and the same 
year that he attained his majority he was admitted 
to the bar. Almost immediately he went into politics ; 
indeed, he may be said in a sense to have been the 
contemporary of Webster, Clay and Calhoun as well 
as the contemporary of the leaders of the “recon- 
struction” period and the era since, for in the latter 
fifties he was fleshing his political sword in the strug- 
gles of that day. In 1860 he was an elector for the 
state at large on the presidential ticket of Brecken- 
ridge and Lane; in 1861 he was a delegate to the 
state convention which passed the ordinance 
of secession. 

The ordinance passed, he enlisted as a private in 
Company I of the Cahaba Rifles, and when that com- 
pany became a part of the Fifth Alabama, Morgan 
was elected first major and then lieutenant colonel 
of the regiment. Early in 1862 he raised a regiment, 


The Decree 


E was not precisely a pretty boy; indeed, it 
H would have been almost flattering to call him 

plain. For his face was thin, and thickly 
sprinkled with freckles; and his ears stood out from 
his head a trifle too prominently, and his hair—what 
you could see of it under the tattered rim of the 
coarse straw hat—was of that insistent red that at 
first sight shocks the beholder. Nor did it add to his 
general attractiveness as he knelt in the onion bed, 
plucking weeds, that the sun shone in his eyes, fore- 
ing him to contract them to a narrow squint; nor 
that his hands were abnormally large, and his un- 
couth frame conspicuously lean and angular. 

There was something pathetic in the dogged per- 
sistence with which he stuck to his task, despite the 
fact that three lads of about his own age, crouching 
behind a near-by hedge, were beseeching him in 
stage whispers to desert it. 

“Aw, come on, Dan,” urged one of them, peering 
at him cautiously over the top of the boxwood. 
“You'll delay the game.” 

Dan unbent himself gradually to his full height— 
there was a great deal of him when he was all 
unwound—and ran his eyes along the rows of weed- 
choked plants with a sigh of resignation. 

“When I finish the job,” he said, laconically. 

“But it’s all up with us if you aint on the spot 
when the umpire says ‘Play ball’,” suggested the 
tempter. 

“Look-a-here,” retorted Dan; “I’m goin’ to sneak 
off, all right, but I aint a-goin’ to dodge my work 
in the bargain. I promised to weed these onions, 
an’ I’m calculatin’ to do it if it takes all afternoon.” 

There was a whispered consultation on the other 
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John Tyler Morgan. 


the Fifty-first Alabama, which he trained for ser- 
vice. His rise was rapid; Colonel Morgan was made 
Brigadier General Morgan in 1863 by President 
Davis, and given command of a brigade in Virginia; 
later he was given command of an Alabama brigade 
in General Forrest’s division, and under the dashing 
Forrest he fought until the close of the war, through 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. After the war he returned to his law practice 
at Selma; and in 1876 was elected to the United 
States senate. He took his seat in 1877, and on 
March 4, 1907, had served thirty consecutive years. 
To give some idea of his services to the country 
during that thirty years it would be almost necessary 
to write a history of the United States from 1877 to 
1907, for there has been no matter of national or 
international significance, before the federal legisla- 
ture, in which he was not concerned. Although his 
party was most of the time out of power, the leaders 
of whatever administration were mostly wise enough 
to use Senator Morgan's superior knowledge and 
superior wisdom when occasion demanded a man of 
the largest calibre. President Harrison used him 
in the adjustment, with England, of the differences 


of the Wood 


By MELVILLE F. FERGUSON 


side of the hedge, a scramble over, and.in a moment 
the red-headed agriculturist found three active 
assistants sharing his labor. Divided by four, the 
undertaking dwindled into and the 
last obnoxious weed was speedily uprooted. There- 
upon the boy, directing his friends to await his return 
by the roadside, made a cautious reconnoissance in 
the direction of the house, and, shielded from the 
view of its occupants by a well-covered grape arbor, 
secured from beneath a pile of boards in a corner 
of the wood shed a bat, a cap and a pair of low, 
spiked shoes. 

As he hastened to rejoin his comrades and trudged 
along the dusty road with them, he flattered him- 
self that his departure was unobserved. Therein he 
was mistaken. One pair of prying, inquisitive eyes 
had followed his every movement from the moment 
of his companions’ arrival to the precise second when 
he disappeared over the top of the first hill on the 
way to the neighboring village of Abington. 

Half an hour afterward Abel Gordon, who had 
been down by the cornfield mending a break in the 
fence, came up to the house to look for a bolt for 
the bucksaw. In the kitchen doorway his wife sat, 
shelling peas. A shrewd-faced youngster of seven 
played about her feet, dividing his attention between 
a dilapidated Noah’s ark and a_ string of 
empty spools. 

“Where's Dan?” asked Abel, casually, as he paused 
for a moment to watch the child arranging a pro- 
cession of crippled animals before the ark. 

“Clearing up the onion patch,” replied the womin. 


insignificance, 
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Statesman 


which grew out of the Behring Sea fisheries affair; 
President McKinley used him as one of the organizers 
of the Hawaiian government after the annexation 
of those islands; and as chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on foreign affairs there has not been a treaty 
made, nor an agreement of any sort entered into or 
rejected, between the United States and any foreign 
power, for the last fifteen years, that Senator Morgan 
has not had a voice in. 

Of all his fights in the senate, none is better remem- 
bered, and none endeared him more to his own peo- 
ple, than his opposition to the disgraceful “Force 
bill,” at the time when small and bitter spirits sought 
to have elections throughout the South held under 
arms. Morgan of Alabama, Hampton of South Caro- 
lina, and Gordon of Georgia, were among the leaders 
in that struggle; the Southerners were joined by a 
few men from the North and West who loved justice, 
and the right of the Southern States to hold their 
elections in their own fashion triumphed. 

Great as were his active services, it is to be doubted 
whether they were of more benefit to these United 
States of America than was the unconscious influence 
which emanated from Morgan as a national figure; 
Morgan served his country by what he did, but he 
served it none the less nobly by what he was. Abase- 
ment of ideals was known in the United States sen- 
ate; bitter partisanship was rampant there; dull 
men with moneybags for brains crept in; honest men 
of honest intentions testified there to their belief in 
an ignoble and gross materialism which must of 
necessity be inherently dishonest; opportunists of 
politics and the servants of corruption ruled at times; 
there has been the spectacle of men, who themselves, 
would not steal or lie, making compounds and com- 
promises with the spirit of greed and crookedness; 
during the period of Morgan's service in the senate 
there have been times when that 
thoroughly representative, as to a part of its 
membership, of the triumph over the older national 
ideal by the cheap, the vulgar, the showy and the 
dangerous elements in the American nation; and 
through it all Morgan served his country nobly by 
being what he was: the highest type of clean, pure, 
intellectual American. He never rose to his feet in 
the Senate chamber but that his mere presence there 
and his bearing constituted in themselves a rebuke 
to the sordid, the stupid and the trivial; he was a 
constant reminder of those things of which real 
patriotism consists, 
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Shed Court 


“He wasn’t there just now, when 
remarked her husband, 

“Then I don't know what's become of him. 
him there an hour ago.” 

“I know where Dan is,” piped the little fellow, in 
a shrill treble. “He's gone to play baseball over at 
Abington. I saw him.” ; 

Gordon leaned his bucksaw against the wall and 
picked up the child roughly. 

“Don’t tell me a falsehood,” he said. 

“I'm not,” whimpered the informer, boring into 
his eyes with a pair of grimy fists. “He went with 
the Melcher boys and Joe Simmons. They came and 
helped him with the weeding, and I was up in the 
apple tree and heard them talking. Dan's goin’ to 
pitch for Hillsboro, ‘cause Shorty Davis is sick and 
can’t play. Joe Simmons said so.” 

If he had been told that his eldest son had delib- 
erately set fire to the house or stolen a hundred dol- 
lars from the old iron box under his bed Abner 
Gordon could hardly have experienced a more un- 
pleasant shock. It was part and parcel of his philos- 
ophy that outdoor sports were ruinous to the mental 
development of the young. Sane enough in other 
respects, he had a deep-rooted conviction that to per- 
mit Dan to participate in the competitive recreations 
of his companions would be to pyt in his way an irre- 
sistible temptation to neglect the more serious things 
of life. Seymour Dutton’s Dave had set for college 
with every promise of development into a brilliant 
scholar, and had returned barren of intellectual 
honors, a _ brutalized, semi-professional football 
player. And there was the Methodist parson’s son 
Jed, who had cut his course at the Hillsboro Prepar- 
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THE DECREE OF THE WOOD-SHED 


School to join a minor league ball team! 
There were “horrible examples” that confirmed Abel 
in his exaggerated view of the harmfulness of ath- 
letics. As for physical development, that could better 
be attained by work than by distracting play. 

And so it befell that this youth of seventeen was 
sternly held in leash and forbidden even to play the 
role of spectator at the baseball, football and tennis 
matches of the countryside. But the boy was human, 
and pursued in secret the natural inclinations he 
could not openly gratify. He had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fine points of outdoor diver- 
sions wholly inconsistent with frank submission to his 
father’s will. 

Abel Gordon was a man of action rather than of 
words, He silently lifted Dan's little brother from 
his knee and arose. His wife watched him anxiously 
as he rapidly shed his overalls, washed his hands at 
the pump and took his “good” hat from its accus- 
tomed peg. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

The question was superfluous, and he did not 
answer. 

“Be careful, 
her in the doorway. 
the better of you.” 

“TI know what I'm doing,” he retorted, savagely. 
“Tl thrash that boy within an inch of his life” And 
he looked as if he meant it. 

Practically all of Abington and half the popula- 
tion of Hillsboro had gathered on the enclosed field 
where the rival teams were to cross bats. Abel Gor- 
don recognized many of his friends and neighbors 
as he pushed his way to the opening in the low fence 
barring the spectators from the diamond, and nodded 
to them curtly; but he turned neither to the right 
nor to the left to exchange civilities with them. His 
eyes were fixed with grim determination upon the 
awkward-looking, brick-topped youth in a neat gray 
uniform who occupied the pitcher's box—the most 


Abel,” she said, as he brushed past 
“Don’t you let your temper get 


conspicuous figure on the field. In a moment he 
would make a public example of Dan and show him 
how serious a matter it was to defy paternal author- 


ity. But at the players’ entrance he was halted. 

“You can't go through here, brother,” said the 
gate-keeper, pushing him back. “Nobody allowed on 
the field.” 


“I must speak to Dan Gordon, I'm his father.” 


“Sorry, but you'll have to wait until, the end of 
the inning,” retorted the gate-keeper, with an air of 
finality. 


Abel attempted to call to Dan across the interven- 
ing space, but at that instant arose a mighty cheer 
that completely drowned the sound of his voice. On 
all sides of him people were tossing their hats in 
the air and yelling like maniacs. An elderly man 
close at his elbow poked him in the ribs familiarly 
and shouted in his above the din: 

“Great boy, eh?” 

Mr. Gordon had been too angry to comprehend 
what was going on before him. He was vaguely 
aware that the batsman, a hulking fellow grown to 
man’s estate, had thrown down his club in a fit 
of rage and was walking away from the plate; but 
he had no notion what the tumult was about. 

“What's the matter?” he asked of his excited 
neighbor. 

“Matter!” exclaimed the other, contemptuously. 
“Where are your eyes? Don’t you know who that 
was he just struck out? No? Why, that’s ‘Noodles’ 
Griffin, the Interstate League man. He has no busi- 


fess to be playing with Abington—he’s a profes- 


sional. But that doesn’t feaze Dan Gordon a lit- 
tle bit. This is twice he’s fanned him.” 

Abel looked at the retiring batsman with a new 
interest. 

“We'd lick Abington yet if young Gordon had 
decent support,” continued the garrulous spectator. 
“But it must be’ mighty discouraging to be backed 
up by such a lot of chumps.” 

“What's the score?” involuntarily inquired Abel. 
He was provoked with himself for putting the ques- 
tion, but it was too late. 

“Six to two, favor of Abington, end of the fifth— 
and not one of those six runs earned. They can’t 
hit Gordon for a cent—Jumping Jebosophat, did 
you see that!” screamed the enthusiast, clapping his 
hands with astonishing vigor. For Dan, leaping high 
in the air, had caught a red-hot liner with one hand 
and shot the ball to first in time to complete a double 
play at the expense of an overconfident runner who 
had assumed that the hit was safe. 

Dan's admirer wept for joy as he laid his hand 


on Mr. Gordon’s arm. “Wait,” he yelled, as soon 


as the noisy demonstration that followed the play 
had subsided sufficiently for him to be- heard; “wait 
till you see him at the bat! He'll probably come up 
this inning—oh, he’s a corker!” 

Abel was about to make for the gate, as the in- 
ning was ended; but at this he paused. An inning 
more or less would make no difference. He could 
deal with Dan later as well as now. In the mean- 
time he would stand back a little bit. It might 
unnerve the boy if -he should see his father among 
the spectators. He would wait and see how Dan 
handled his bat. 

The first man up for Hillsboro in the sixth was 
hit by a pitched ball, and took his base. The second 
was given a base on balls, The third won safety: on 
a miserable little scratch, and Dan faced the pitcher 
with the bases full, 

Two balls in succession passed close to the edge 
of the plate, and from the way Dan held his bat it 
looked as though he were trying to bunt. The 
fielders edged in a little in anticipation of a short 
infield hit, and people held their breath. “In the 
midst of the stillness a deep bass voice yelled: 

“Hit it out!” ; 

And that voice was Abel Gordon's, although he 
was hardly conscious that he had opened his mouth. 

But Dan knew what he was doing. Twies he 
made as if to bunt the ball with horizontal bat, 
and twice the umpire called strikes, while the out- 
fielders crept in still nearer. The next ball sailed 
in straight as a die, square over the center of the 
plate; and Dan, changing his attitude like lightning, 
swung his bat to meet it. There was a resounding 
crack, and before the center-fielder could overtake 
and return the flying sphere three runners had filed 
across the plate. And it was once more the voice 
of the implacable opponent of sport that screamed 
to Dan as he rounded third and seemed about to 
make an impossible try for home: 

“Go back! Go back!” 

Before the side was retired Dan got home on a 
long fly, and the score stood six to six. Abel decided 
to postpone the fulfillment of his mission until the 
end of the game. There were many people from 
Hillsboro there, and they were bent on seeing Hills- 
boro win, To remove the star player from the game 
at this critical juncture would be to incur their 
strong displeasure. Yes, it was better, for the sake 
of interested folk, to wait. So he waited. 

Up to the beginning of the last inning the score 
remained a tie, and the excitement continued at 
fever heat. Then, with two out in Hillsboro’s 
half of the ninth, Dan Gordon knocked the ball out- 
side the lot for a home run, and the crowd went 
mad. Abel forgot for the moment the stern pur- 
pose that had brought him to the field; forgot Dan’s 
flagrant disobedience, the dangerous lure of sport, 
the dreadful fate of Dave Dutton and the parson’s 
son.- He clapped his horny hands till the palms 
ached; he put his forefingers between his lips and 
emitted an ear-splitting whistle that he had not prac- 
ticed since his boyhood; he shrieked and howled till 
he was hoarse. And a thousand other half-crazed 
men and boys did likewise. By the time the pan- 
demonium subsided the last Hillsboro player had 
been put out, and Abington came in to bat. If 
Hillsboro could prevent a score this once, the game 
was won. 

A hush fell over the spectators as the first Abing- 
ton man came up to bat in that momentous ninth; 
but only for an instant. The Abington element in 
the crowd, taking its cue from a_ loud-mouthed 
coacher who sought to “rattle” the pitcher, began to 
chant rhythmically: 

“Up-in-the-air! Up-in-the-air! = Up-in-the-air!” 

The monotonous cry seemed to get on Dan's 
nerves, for he pitched four balls in succession wide 
of the plate, and the batter went to first. Encour- 
aged by their success, the Abington “rooters” re- 
doubled their noisy efforts, and were almost 
instantly rewarded, Dan dropped an easy pop fly 
that his little brother would have been shamed to 
miss. Abel Gordon's face lengthened perceptibly, 
and he began to remember the punishment he had 
in store for his contumacious son. Two men were 
on bases. It looked blue for Hillsboro. 

The next batter bunted, and beat the ball to first. 
With nobody out, the bases full, the pitcher unnerved 
and but one run needed to tie the score, it was 
a critical situation. Besides, the formidable 
“Noodles” Griffin, of Interstate League fame, was at 
the bat. The Hillsboro captain came in from center 
field to hold a brief consultation with Dan and his 
catcher, apparently with a half-formed purpose. of 
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taking the hero of the day out of the box, But Dan 
shook his head vigorously, and the other conferees 


-dubiously retired to their respective positions. 


“Noodles” Griffin swung his bat viciously, and hit 
—the air. Again the ball came hurtling by on a 
level with his head; again he aimed; again he missed. 
The third ball looked to be far beyond his reach, and 
he stood motionless as if passed by. Before he heard 
the umpire’s decision he realized that it had curved 
sharply inward just before it reached him, and cut 
the corner of the plate. For the third time in the 
game he had struck out. Hillsboro’s partisans began 
to gather confidence, Dan himself felt that he had 
settled down. A 

This was the beginning of the end of a baseball 
game that few who witnessed ever forgot. 
“Noodles’” successor, shaken by the ignominious 
downfall of that renowned heavy hitter, fell a victim 
to three puzzling curves twirled with unerring aim, 
and shamefacedly retired to the bench. As the last 
batter stepped up the spellbound rooters forgot to 
root. Amid a silence so tense that the ball seemed 
to fairly sizzle through the air he struck once, twice, 
managed to foul one, and then ended the game by 
lunging wildly at the sphere as it passed even with . 
his knee. Dan had not only struck out the side with 
three men on bases, but had achieved that rare feat 
with ten pitched balls. 

Twenty minutes later, after Dan had made his 
escape from a horde of frenzied admirers, he emerged 
from the dressing room and came face to face with 
his father. The bat which he carried so jauntily 
over his shoulder all but slipped from his nerveless 
fingers. He would rather have confronted an 
untamed lion than this accusing figure that stood 
before him with lowering brow. 4 

“So!” said Abel. “Here you are at last! I’ve 
been looking for you quite a while.” 

The boy's guilty conscience clogged his tongue. 
His was not a case for defense, but for expiation. 
Meckly enough he followed as his father plucked him 
by the sleeve, and in moody silence the two pursued 
their way homeward. Others traveling in their direc- 
tion forbore to join them, but passed by with differ- 
ent nods or fell behind; for there was that in the 
father’s countenance which repelled intrusion, and 
something in the son’s demeanor that implied a 
shamed desire to escape from the flood of well- 
meant compliments that had been showered 
upon him, Not until they reached the house did Dan 
open his mouth to speak. Then, as Abel took down 
from its resting place on a couple of nails high up on 
the kitchen wall a heavy hickory switch that had not 
been used for years, the boy’s high spirit rebelled. 

“Not that, Dad!" he cried. “I'm not a child, to 
be flogged.” 

“Come out to the wood shed, sir,” said his father, 
curtly, leading the way. Dan’s face went white, but 
not with fear. His contrition had given place to 
indignation. Physically he was almost a man. He 
felt that he had outgrown corporal punishment, and _ 
with that conviction came a hasty resolve to snatch 
the rod from his father’s grasp at the first blow and 
break it in a.dozen pieces. With great deliberation, 
Abel took off his coat and hung it on the latch. 

“Daniel,” he said, grimly, as he picked the pliant 
hickory and faced his son, “did you ever do wrong 
by me without getting properly punished for it?” 

“I guess I pretty nearly always got what was 
coming to me,” the boy acknowledged. 

“I reckon you did,” reiterated his father, “and 
sometimes maybe a little more. Now, turn about is 
fair play. I've learned something this afternoon. 
I've seen enough over at Abington to convince me 
that when a man tries to bring up a boy just as he 
would a girl he isn’t giving the boy a square deal. 
I've been doing the wrong thing by you ever since 
you were big enough to Tet go of your mother’s 
apron strings. Here—take this.” 

Dan took the proffered switch mechanically, 

“Now,” said his father, turning his back and fold- 
ing his arms, “I wont feel right comfortable till 
I've had my medicine. You roll up your sleeve and 
lambast me just as hard as you know how.” 

So amazed was Dan for the moment that he was 
hardly aware of the movements of his own hands 
as he bent the rod across his knee until it snapped 
and tossed the fragments from him, For the first 
time since his triumph on the ball field he felt the 
full joy of a victor. 

“Dad,” he said, with a grin that extended from 
ear to ear, “we're going to play Mount Union next 
Saturday, If you'll come along I'll get you a good 


- Seat in the front row of the grand stand.” 4 
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lance in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


Waar 1s Cranes Warren Fairsanxs? Did he start in life, 
or was he started? Was Charlie pushed, or did he climb? 
Did his parents live in a house with clap-boards on the sides, 
or a log-cabin? Did they have kerosene lamps, and pay 
Charlie’s way through college? Or did he receive his initial impulse towards 
knowledge (and consequent sanctity and greatness) from Weems’'s Life of Wash- 
ington and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, perused by the flickering light of a pine 
knot? Mr. Fairbanks had a little book written to prove that he is just like Lin- 
coln, but a writer in a popular weekly says that the little book is not a trust- 
worthy little book. Next, several Indiana newspapers came to the defense of the 
log cabin theory of the Fairbanks incubation. And they are disinterested news- 
papers, too; they say they are, and that we may be quite sure they are they 
explain that they are not owned by Mr. Fairbanks. The paragraphers and car- 
toonists have been handling Mr. Fairbanks with ice-tongs ever since they have 
been handling him at all, and thus the general impression is that he is a cold man; 
if a Charlie-bear were put on the market as a companion to the Teddy-bear, the 
public would demand that it be a polar bear; so thoroughly have the paragraphers 
done their work. We are moved to his defense; these attacks upon him have 
aroused in us a kind of sympathy for Mr. Fairbanks. We are sure that none 
of the pictures painted of him is the correct one. He must be human after all. 
Most people are. We suspect that he is neither an enemy to the republic, nor a 
Lincoln, nor a polar bear; but just a harmless, self-centered sort of a man whose 
money, combined with a certain kind of ability and opportunity, has enabled him 
to reach his present altitude; that is, has enabled him to march on from the 
avocation of boring intimates and friends of the family with his pretensions of 
greatness to the triumph of boring a whole nation, And that is no mean triumph, 
look at it any way you will; there are degrees of excellence in every occupation; 
achievement is to be applauded no matter where we find it; it is something to 
have become the apotheosis of the uninteresting. 


Fairbanks 


We wave defended Mr. Fairbanks; we have an impulse to go 
even farther (while we feel in a chivalrous mood) and under- 
take the defense of bores in general. Stevenson has apolo- 
gized for the idlers and the thieves and the cannibals, but 
even that most charitable of men had never a good word to say for the bore. 
Neither in life nor in literature have we ever found a man bold enough to speak 
well of him; the crook may be forgiven, but the bore never is. Poor devil! How 
all the world is against him! And yet this is scarcely just; for in his way he 
is an excellent thing; an honest creature. He is what he is. God made him a 
bore; he struggles not against his destiny, but a bore he remains; there is less 
of hypocrisy about him than about other men; he conceals nothing from his 
neighbor that interests himself; out of the kindness of his heart he passes on his 
own experience; he is generous of himself; he has a message, and if the hints of 
his hearers should cause him to abate one syllable of it he would feel that he 
had been false to his mission; the little insincerities with which more ignoble 
men jolly the hours along are beneath him. Look at his motives and you will see 
that he is unjustly used; we all of us know him, and we should treat him with 
more charity, for upon occasion we have all been he. 


A Defense 


Maurice Marrertincx has been accused of “nature-faking” by 

A Question a man of science; it appears that some of the botanists have 
of Statement * much to answer for as have some of those who make animals 
the heroes of their tales. In this case it is not merely a ques- 

tion of a wolf pulling down a caribou, or a jack-rabbit whipping a bull-dog; the 
charge against Maeterlinck is a more serious matter than that; he is accused of 
having imputed too much intelligence to plants, of having given to them the 
faculties of reason and volition. Or, to put it in another way, the accusation is 
that Maeterlinck has the misfortune to be a poet as well as a man of science. 
Facts are queer things. A fact thrown into a discussion is supposed to settle it, 
but we have noticed that it seldom does. Two men, of different casts of mind, 
may observe the same phenomenon, may even agree as to its name, and lo! when 
you come to question them each has seen a different thing after all, and you your- 
self have seen a third thing. It is the cast of mind that makes the difference; 
different men look at the same thing through diverse imaginative lenses. If we 
were men of science we think we should be inclined to show a great deal of 
patience towards the statements of those who look at “cold facts” in an imagina- 
tive way, since the explanations as to the forces which produce phenomena of all 
sorts are merely guesses anyhow. A star falls; an egg is hatched; a blade of 
grass pushes its way through the ground; neither the man of science nor the 
poet can go far behind the external and the visible in his explanation. When it 
comes to a discussion of the source of life the man whose mind has been trained 
in one fashion will talk one way, and the man who has learned other catch-words 
will repeat them, but neither has anything really illuminating to offer concerning 
the fundamental mystery; the wonder of life abides and transcends all attempts 


at statement. And is it not true that the theories of the men of science are almost 
as unstable as the shifting dreams of the poets themselves? Our old friend, the 
atomic theory, for instance, is not in such good repute as he was a few years 
ago. The scientists are just as prone to revise their creeds, overhaul what a 
couple of generations have been used to considering as “basic facts,” and adopt 
new confessions of faith that leave their led followers gasping for breath, as are 
the churchmen. And if there ever should come a day when all classes of thinkers 
should agree upon a nomenclature, it would be, after all, only a nomenclature upon 
which they had agreed. And in the meantime, since no sort of invented language 
will enable a man to state with accuracy that which he is convinced of, each 
person should be allowed a pretty wide latitude in his efforts to show that 
he has perceived a mysterious moving cause behind each thing that is. Maeter- 
linck did not mean that plants think in the exact sense that Maeterlinck thinks, 
his critic did not mean to deny something directing plants into a sturdier plant- 
hood, or wiping out species of plants, as the case may be; they cross catch-words 
like swords, although each perceives an unnamed and vital something behind 
Maeterlinck and the plant and the critic. 


» 


Ir 1s wor the writers like Maeterlinck with whom we have 
any quarrel, even when they are tempted into an over-poeticiza- 
tion of natural phenomena. But there is a class of facts, 
having to do with the purely external paraphernalia of exist- 
ence, and the clear statement of which depends in no wise upon the interpre- 
tative ability, which can be and should be correctly and respectfully handled. Be- 
fore a writer of fiction attempts to make technical allusions to any trade or pro- 
fession he should have some knowledge of it; he owes this to his public, which 
is apt to take the appearance for the reality if the writer only flings off his 
remark in passing with an air of initiation. A story appeared not long since in a 
popular paper in which the author had “the city editor dashing off his leading 
editorial.” An interview with a copy-boy of almost any newspaper would have 
informed the author that the function of the city editor is as distinct from that 
of the editorial writer as it is from that of the foreman of the composing room; 
if he had gone a little farther into the case and spent five minutes in conversa- 
tion with a reporter he would likely have been told that city editors as a rule sel- 
dom condescend to read editorials, let alone writing them. This particular writer 
should not be made to bear the brunt of a criticism that may well be shared, per- 
haps, by dozens of other more or less popular writers of the period. There is the 
conventional political story, the conventional railroad story, the conventional bur- 
glar story—we wonder how many of them impose upon the public in a like man- 
ner. We are sure that the conventional automobile story must be quite accurate, 
so many people have automobiles. 


The Real 
Fakers 


Bur wuy sHovurp any writer care to have a blacksmith mak- 
ing horseshoes, or a pilot guiding a vessel, or a newspaper staff 
getting out a newspaper, or a politician making a deal, or any- 
thing else, unless he has seen these things himself and has 
been so impressed by something about them that he is compelled to use them in 
his story almost in spite of himself? Why should any man try to write knowingly 
of a trade or profession with the physical details of which he is not familiar? If 
a writer professes practical knowledge of that sort, he must have it; otherwise 
neither sympathy nor imagination nor ingenuity of handling can disguise the fact 
that he has scamped his work. It should not be necessary to wander far to find 
something to write about; the world is full of interesting things, and one thing 
is about as wonderful as another; in the final analysis there is nothing which can 
be understood in its entirety, in its relation to all other things, in its bearing upon 
the universe; there will always be plenty of mystery. Therefore, why should 
anyone choose to write of the merely physical operations which he has not observed 
in preference to those which he has? If an author has been a great traveler, and 
has seen many places remote from the public to which he naturally intends to 
direct his appeal, and has been so fortunate as to observe a great many different 
varieties of men working or playing at a great many different varieties of work 
or play (as was the case with Rudyard Kipling, for instance), let him write about 
all those places, by all means. But it is not the superficial fact of his great 
diversity of themes which will establish that writer, it is his faculty for truthful 
and accurate representation of each phase of life observed, and his ability to sug- 
gest the kinship of each man or woman to all men and women. It was not because 
Mr. Kipling had been about the earth a great deal that he was interesting; if he 
had lived all his life in Sussex he would have turned a trick or two. The fact 
that he wrote of things unfamiliar to an English-reading public helped him to 
his great audience, but he could not have held that audience unless he had been 
able to make people feel that he was talking of trades and men that he knew 
something of. And so whenever we find a writer asserting something about a 
rolling-mill or a ship that could not have happened, mis-describing some external 
and physical operation, we suspect him of incompetence or insincerity all the way 
through. Let Maeterlinck interpret the force that makes plants grow in whatever 


And Why 
Fake? 


A GLANCE 


language he will, or another man tag what poetic fancies or what scientific names 
he will to the force that moves a printing press, we will not quarrel about those 
underlying powers of which no one knows anything, but if the necessary physical 
description is so poorly done that we are in doubt at the end whether he speaks 
of a printing press or a corn-sheller, or whether the plant is an oak or a bunch 
of wire-grass, we will not pay much attention to his interpretation of the force 
that makes the one move andthe other grow. Let a man poeticize a river, if he 
chooses, even to the point of telling what it says and thinks; that is not faking; 
but if he should have it acted on unconvincingly or impossibly by the wind or the 
sun, or acting impossibly, we should know he had never observed that river, 
and was faking. 


» 
THE census orrice is busy gathering divorce statistics, and 
when they are all compiled, and tabulated, and printed, some 
very interesting conclusions can be figured out from them. We 


Divorce 


Statistics 


have always admired the type of mind which attempts to tabu- _ 


late human emotions, there is such a fine audacity about an effort like that, such 
a splendid refusal to recognize the limitations of mathematics. And we admire 
that kind of statistics for their own sake; they are so accommodating, so willing, so 
good-natured; they let you work out of them any conclusion which you are minded 
to put into them; they exist for the convenience of the man who has a case to 
prove, and they are so liberal and catholic that they would just as soon help him 
prove one case as another. There are few other things on earth that have so: 
lovely a disposition as a scuttle-full of statistics. These particular statistics will 
probably enumerate the number of cases of infidelity, the number of cases of 


cruelty, and the instances where desertion, drunkenness, and so forth, led to 
divorce; and the optimists will take them and be optimistic, the pessimists will 
take them and be pessimistic; the advocates of laxer divorce laws will prove their 
case, and the advocates of stiffer divorce laws will prove theirs, and everybody 
will be happy. Happy, because each will read into the infidelity and the drun- 


kenness and the desertion an underlying cause in conformity with his own theories 
as to why some marriages are failures. It is easy enough to see that people get 
divorces ecause they can’t live with each other any more in happiness; the statis- 
tics can’t tell us any more than that; but back of the actual legal causes there are 
always others which can’t be stated on the witness stand; intangible matters which 
the law does not attempt to grasp but which led up to the desertion or the brutal- 
ity or the infidelity; causes which those who have been brutal, or those who have 
suffered from brutality, are themselves unable to analyze and present. And these 
real causes for divorce are about as hard to classify as are the causes which lead 
up to suicide or matrimony. 


In reEatiry each Sab of murder, marriage, suicide or divorce 
is an individual one. No two things are exactly alike. But one 
of the most interesting applications for divorce we remember to 
have read was printed in a newspaper not long ago; the lady 
told the judge that she was tired of her husband because he was so uniformly, so 
insipidly, peaceful. He refused to quarrel with her. Hers was a hum-drum and 
colorless existence; not what she had expected married life to be at all. The man 
was undoubtedly a beast. No matter with what hypocrisy he may mask his 
motives, the man who answers a feminine challenge for battle with silence must be 
an inconsiderate brute. He ruthlessly dis- 
regards the finer shades of feminine nature 
and proves himself incapable of understand- 
ing or ministering to those subtle inherent 
wants of woman which she is always at a 
loss to state for herself. There is a very 


A Delicate 


Question 
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this disposition a rather unbecoming part of the make-up of a citizeness of 
a Republic. We do not wholly agree with him; nor can we see anything 
hard to understand in the attitude of the American girls with money who buy 
European husbands just to get the bonus of the title. Women are the deco- 
rative half of humanity; they have a love for decorations; titles are decorative, 
and that is the whole story. It has been afgued that the girls pay too much for 
the titles, considering what goes with them, and there is some truth in the plea. 
But there is a way of compromise. Why not create some American titles? If a 
girl wants a title, and has the money to pay for it, why shouldn't the United 
States government sell it to her, and apply part of the money to the enforcement 
of a kind of national vagrancy law designed to keep impecunious dukes and counts 
moving on? Thus a natural and innocent feminine desire which now results in 
taking money out of the country could actually be turned into a source of revenue 
—as it is, too many breweries and soap factories are being turned into coronets. 
Both the economic and the sentimental sides of the question appeal to us. The 
titles needn’t mear anything, you know; not any more than the brand which is on 
the market now. It is all very well to call the American girl a queen; it is a 
beautiful generality, but if there are a lot of them who would prefer to be merely 
countesses, with the papers to show for it, and have the money to spend, why not 
let them have what their little hearts desire? Under our system, a girl could pay 
half a million into the treasury, become the Grand Dutch Measle of Oshkosh 


County, or something like that, and then—(if she still romantically insisted on an ~ 


European for a husband)—marry one of the Hungarian mule-drivers in her pa’s 
coal mine and live at home where her brothers could make sure her spouse didn’t 
mistreat her. We should protect our infant industries. 


EverywHere are the germs of better things, Mixed with 
Yellow | much that is irresponsible and of ill effect in a type of jour- 
aie eer S nalism so boisterously prevalent in America to-day, there is 
= the beginning of something very good. It is only an accom- 
plished liar who can tell the truth with a pen. The painter who selects and who 
eliminates may present the personality of his sitter, or the mood of his landscape, 
or the spirit of his marine picture, more truthfully through his overstatements and 
rejections than can the camera-man, And when actual happenings are approached 
by the newspaper reporter in that elective spirit with which the writer of fiction 
sets about his work, essential accuracy may be more nearly achieved than through 
literal, unimaginative transcription. The “yellow journals” of yesterday and 
to-day, although their makers have chosen to pervert all such possibilities for the 
sake of mere sensation, contain this hint for the more scrupulous and more inter- 
esting newspaper of to-morrow. 


Yur peorte of the South really owe something in the way 
of gratitude to the editor of Collier’s for the things he has 
been saying with regard to Robert E. Lee. Lee is so much our 
great hero, he comes so nearly being idolized in the south, that 
it never occurs to us that there is anyone in any part of this country or any other 

: country who could look on him. as other 
than one of the most noble characters pro- 
duced by American civilization. And the 
consequence is that the thought. that Lee 
might be in need of an interpreter as to his 
motives has never impinged upon our con- 


Collier's 


and Lee 


human trait involved. Cynics will quote: 


“A woman, a dog and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat ’em, the better they be.” 


But the danger of loose generalization 
confronts us again. Wife-beating may not 
be always a duty. It is distinctly a modern 
controversy, however, this question as to 
whether a woman should be beaten periodi- 
cally as a matter of duty, or only beaten 
as occasion demands, and when she deserves 


' it. In the prehistoric past, and in some of 


the past which is not so prehistoric, the 
point would have aroused little discussion. 
Men beat their wives on principle; divorces 
were little known, and the world was merry 
as a wedding bell. Cynics will observe 
that this was the golden age. Antiquity 
was clear upon the point, remote posterity 
may be; we would that we could hand down 
a dictum for the general guidance of the 
present and the more immediate future. 
Some women may like it, others may object; 
in the end it is possible that if the practice 
of periodical wife-beating were to become 
general it might occasion almost as many 
divorces as it prevented. Again, it is a 
question for the individual; generalities are 
dangerous in treating of delicate, questions. 
We can venture nothing less cautious than 
the suggestion that, even were wife-beating 
always a duty, it should never be practiced 
merely as a diversion. 


he 
A wrirer in a weekly 
American journal, commenting re- 
cently upon the mania 
cies of American women 
abroad to be presented at court, and to run 
after titles generally, appeared to think 


T SHIFTS and shifts from form to form, 
It drifts and darkles, glooms and glows, 
It is the passion of the storm, 
The poignance of the rose; 
Through changing shapes, through devious ways, 
Through flame and cloud, through cloud and flame, 
My heart has followed all my days 
This thing I cannot name. 


In sunlight on some woman’s hair, 
Or starlight in some woman's eyne,— 
Or in low laughter smothered where 
Her red lips wedded mine,— 
My heart has known, and thrilled to know, 
This unnamed presence that it sought; 
And when my heart has found it so, 
Love is the name, I thought. 


Sometimes when sudden Afterglows 
In futile glory storm the skies, 
Within their transient gold and rose 

The secret stirs and dies; 

And when the trampling Morn walks o’er 
The troubled seas with feet of flame 
My awed heart whispers: Ask no more, 

For Beauty is the name! 


Or dreaming in old chapels where 
The dim aisles pulse with murmurings 
That part are music, part are prayer,— 
Or rush of hidden wings,— 
I often turn a startled head 
Toward some saint’s pictured countenance 
Half fancying that the lips have said: 


All names mean God, perchance. 
—DON MARQUIS. 


sciousness. Collier’s can interpret some- 
thing of Lee to those few people of the 
North who stand in need of such service 
where a Southern publication cannot; they 
can do it with grace where we, stricken 
mute by a great veneration, can say noth; 
ing, lest we appear to cheapen the quality 
of our regard for Lee by seeming to enter 
into an unnecessary dispute. The fact that 
Collier’s is merely trying to do him justice 
strikes nothing from the account of our 
gratitude. It is because the editor of Col- 
lier’s did not need to do this thing, and yet 
chose to do it, that his action is a grace- 
ful one. 


ae 
Tue INAvuGuRATION of 
A Reform, Hoke Smith as governor 
Governor of Georgia, a few weeks 


ago, was an event of in- 
terest not only in his own state and the 
South, but generally, as he is pledged to 
bring about far-reaching reforms in the rail- 
road situation. The. Georgia legislature, 
which met about the same time, at once 
showed its sympathy with the governor; 
dozens of reform bills of all sorts were 
immediately introduced. The measure 
which aroused even more discussion than 
any of the bills dealing with corporations, 
and their relationship to the state, was a 
prohibition bill, introduced the first day of 
the legislative session. At the time we 
write it appears very likely that the prohi- 
bition measure will be enacted into law. 
It will be interesting to see whether Geor- 
gia can make a prohibition law really 
effective, following the failure of every 
other state that has ever tried the experi- 


ment. 


—— So 


Under the Lamp 


TWO NEW 


HE FAcT THAT I am going to write about two New 

England book reminds me of something at this 

moment, though I am sure that if I had ever 
acquired the habit of reflection, it would remind me of 
a dozen other things more to the purpose. In the first place, it reminds me of your 
prospectus, which gives me the assurance that your Magazine is to be conducted 
along lines of the broadest and most liberal thought and just and conservative con- 
ceptions, and that it is not to be sectional save in the finest and highest sense. In 
the second place my two New England books remind me of the fact—if you will 
pardon a moment of intimacy—that my grandfather’s second wife was a Yankee 
woman who had come South as a school-teacher. She possessed a refinement 
almost impossible to describe, and a sensitiveness difficult to understand. How 
she managed to get along with the people with whom she was compelled to asso- 
ciate is one of the wonders of my life, one of the marvels of a memory bristling 
with interrogation points. When I look back to the period of my life when I 
was constantly under the fascination of her influence, and recall the antagonistic 
attitude of many narrow-minded neighbors, and the various loud-mouthed mis- 
understandings of a horde of kinspeople whose greedy anticipation she disturbed, 
it is no trouble at all for me to perceive that the lady in question was both a 
Saint and a Martyr. She saved herself and conquered all others by a kind of tact 
that in and of itself was nothing short of a miracle. To me she was something 
more than a grandmother; she was a mother to the motherless in the truest and 
best sense, and by far the dearest friend I ever had or ever shall have in this 
strange world of ours; and if I am to meet her in another—an event that would 
make me happy indeed—I shall have to be far more scrupulous in things great 
and small than I ever have been. All of this saint’s sacrifices in my behalf, and 
in behalf of others, were taken—I tremble to remember—as a matter of course, 
for I was possessed with the selfishness that is a part of childhood, The only dis- 
agreement that ever arose between us was in regard to my Sunday duties, In 
her mind, and to her understanding, Sunday was the Sabbath, the day on which 
the thunders of Mount Sinai could be heard rolling and rumbling, and threaten- 
ing a generation reeking with sin. Peace to her dear ashes and repose to her 
pure soul! 

I can hear your readers laughing and asking themselves if this is in the 
nature of book-reviewing; but it will turn out presently that it is merely intended 
to explain the zest and relish which I shall surely display when I come to speak 
of certain Yankee books published and unpublished. Such relish would have 
been in bad taste forty years ago, owing to various circumstances of a political 
nature. This is a flippant reference to a very serious matter—a matter that has 
been the means of throwing a heavy pall over individual opinion and in influenc- 
ing much of the literature that has been produced in the South since the war. 
I shall presently find opportunity in some unwritten book review of referring to 
this matter more at length, and with a more serious purpose. But under 
my hand, at this moment, are the two New England books that I am supposed to 
be reviewing. The one nearest my elbow is “The Awakening of Helena Ritchie,” 
by Mrs. Margaret Deland. I have called it a New England book, and I owe no 
thanks to the American newspapers for informing me that the scenes of the story 
are laid in Pennsylvania. Why, I should like to inquire, cannot your newspapers 
confine themselves to the special villainy and complete corruption of their poli- 
ticians, and leave matters of decency to be discussed in the monthly periodicals? 
I have my own views about Dr. Lavender, and to be told that he lives in a town 
in Pennsylvania is to smother a fine old man with smoke and soot, and to sur- 
round him with a population of half- 
starved Polaks and wholly corrupt 
politicians. 

No; so far as I am concerned, Dr. 
Lavender is a New Englander, near 
kin to my grandmother, a companion 
of our Lord, and an own brother to 
the poor in spirit. It would be a 
piece of folly to analyze this fine tale, 
or to set forth a plot that belongs to 
life itself. It is sufficient to say that 
a sensitive and refined young woman, 
famishing for love and happiness, and 
impelled by this hunger to take a 
false step, goes to old Chester, where 
she can hide herself from the eyes of 
the world. In no long time, she is 
taken by the beauty and tranquillity 
of the place, and she finds her spirit 
subdued, and her mind gives itself to 


THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RITCHIE by 
Mrs. Margaret Deland. Harper & Bros., New 
York, $1.50. 

BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL by Mary E. 
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other thoughts than those that have pursued her. She 
falls in with the good Dr. Lavender, and under 


ANNE MACFARLAND the influence of his delicate ministrations, and _ his 


real Christianity, she soon finds herself in the burning 
flames of remorse and repentance. She is influenced not only by Dr. Lavender, 
but by the companionship of a little boy who somehow comes into her possession. 
This is the whole of the narrative, so far as the story is concerned. It is not, 
indeed, the whole of the book nor even a large part of it, but, after all, what 
does a story matter if we do not, somehow, find its characters close kin to us? 
And what does any book amount to, whether poetry or prose, if it does not in 
some way lay bare hands on life? If I had any criticism to make, it would be 
confined to one affectionate question: Why should a woman who has shown 
herself capable of shedding so much sweetness and light on the world touch so 
closely on the problem novel? But I shall not even make that inquiry, for the 
details of the story are all set forth with the delicacy that marks the growth 
and bloom of some fine flower—with the charm of a rare nature united to a 
taste that seems to be unerring. 

But the most remarkable character in the book is that of the little boy, 
although there is no effort to make a character of him; we are told nothing of his 
emotions, he stands absolutely for what he is or may be; and yet I do not know 
in modern literature a more memorable portrait of a boy. The character, in its 
complete simplicity, reminds one of the old woman in Scott’s “Kenilworth,” who 
is asked to set some travelers in the right road. She speaks no more than a 
dozen words, and we see her no more; and yet the hand of genius has, in some 
mysterious way, fixed her on the literary canvas forever. Standing in the middle 
of the highway, her hand raised, and her finger pointing, she is a wonderful exam- 
ple of the power of a word and a gesture. The old woman in “Kenilworth” and 
the little boy in Mrs. Deland’s book should be closely studied by your young 
authors who, instead of trying to do something serious, are all the time talking 
about literary art. Perhaps they will then discover what simplicity and economy 
of words can accomplish, or, at the very least, find out that real art consists in 
the absence of artificiality, exaggeration of statement, and the false and foolish 
rhetoric that leads them into the swamps and fens of diction. When I complete 
the last volume of my book on “The Ancient Greeks Identified with the Inhabit- 
ants of Melanesia,” I shall set myself the task of writing you an essay on “Lit- 
erary Art as Discovered by Modern Authors.” It will abound in edification. 

Mrs. Deland is more concerned with her characters than with any theory 
about literary art, which I am sure she never bothered her pretty head with, 
and her readers have reaped the benefit of her preoccupation in as strong a piece 
of fiction as they have enjoyed for many a year. The thing that troubles me is 
that rumor of Pennsylvania as the site of the story, and I wonder why your 
newspapers can't let well enough alone: though I don’t want them to follow the 
example of our British journals, which let pretty nearly everything in the world 
alone. To think that the beloved Dr, Lavender and Old Chester are not of New 
2ngland is a large addition to the natural barrenness of that section. Wouldn't 
you be glad to have the lovely old man and all his neighbors, even the worst, 
in Georgia? 

But I am not to be cheated by the newspapers, which say that Mary Wilkins 
is an inhabitant of New Jersey. Bodily she may be a citizen of that common- 
wealth, but spiritually she is of New England, and her story, “By the Light of 
the Soul,” carries me straight to the region where my step-grandmother was 
born and bred; and were it not for the fact that this gentlewoman has been dead 
for many long years, I should 
say that she was the original of 
Maria Edgham, and that fate had 
directed her steps towards the South, 
where her nature drove her to con- 
tinue her practice of se'f-sacrifice. 
This, of course, is merely fare‘ful, 
but it is only in New England that 
women hunger and thirst for this sort 
of opportunity. I suppose that inter- 
urban railways, and the general 
growth of our boasted civilization is 
repidly changing all this, but I am 
not much of a believer in a civiliza- 
tion that encroaches on character. It 
has already practically abolished 
motherhood among those who are 
fond of bridge, and there is no telling 
what it will destroy next. But these 
modern women are not really Yan- 
kees. Their souls do not furnish any 
light for them; they have learned how 
to forgive themselves any sin they 
may commit, and this forgiveness is 
bestowed with an irreverent cheer- 
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fulness that makes true religion dull and tasteless. If the Puritans could know. 
of the capers of their descendants, there would be a great groaning in New Eng- 
land graveyards. Tombstones would topple, and there would be strange sights to 
be seen on the village green and under the spreading chestnut tree, where the 
village smithy stands. 

With religion and child-bearing banished, it is a wonder that Maria Edgham | 
could get any light from her soul. But self-sacrifice takes the place of religion, 
and is a very good substitute for it when there is nothing better to be had. The 
charm of the book in which her career is set forth is its absolute simplicity. The 
diction is so plain and unassuming that it seems at first to be crude, but the 
reader perceives, before going very far, that it is a torch to lead him on and 
light his way; it goes before him to clear the path and to make everything plain. 
It illuminates each character in turn, and deals with it as though it were a part 
of the week's washing. You can see the pot-boiling, you-can see the characters 
turned inside out, you can hear the hearty whack of the beetling-stick, and then 
Aehold them hung out on the literary clothes line to dry in the wind. Now, nobody 
would care a farthing if this happened in New Jersey, where anybody can get 
a charter to play the Old Boy, but in New England, it means very much indeed; 
in fact, it means more than I can indicate without writing a short history entitled 
“Works Without Faith.” 

But the soul of Maria Edgham always illuminates her career; she walks by 
the light of it, and suffers, and is happier for the suffering, as other people would 
be if their souls held any fire. I read some time ago, in one of your American 
magazines, a notice of this book that was as illuminating to me as the book 
itself. One of the many young women who make it their business to chatter in 
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the magazines, declared that Maria Edgham, in leaving her beloved sister happy 
with the man who had been Maria’s lover, and in going away, and changing her 
name, had lost her identity: and this seemed to be a terrible thing to the chat- 
terer, who no more understands the purport of the book than she understands 
the Syriac tongue. Does a name constitute identity? If so, you have only to 
paint it on a dead wall, after the manner of Popham’s Pills, and *there you are! 
Identity is a much larger and more important thing than a name; it is character 
and conduct; it is the soul and its poor frame-work of flesh; and Maria Edgham 
never more completely identifies herself than when she makes her great renun- 
ciation and flings her name to the winds. The reader, following her with hope and 
an affectionate Godspeed, knows that henceforth duty and responsibility will 
never throw in her path an obstacle too large for her to overcome. 

“By the Light of the Soul” is perhaps not a great book, but it is very strong 
and simple and true to some of the realities of life. For this last reason, it is a 
piece of real literature. With a taste that is a little truer than that of all the 
sages of the republic, with the exception of our dear old friend, Ben Franklin, 
the author diseards all of the ornaments and flourishes of rhetoric, and rises to 
a style as clear-cut and as clarifying as one could wish. She might, indeed, spend 
a vacation hour on her diction, but only for her own satisfaction. The novel 
readers of the day will hardly thank me for suggesting that diction is not style, 
nor for supposing that even diction can be improved after once it has been com- 
mitted to a typing-machine. But I can at least advise them to read Mary 
Wilkins’s novel. It will be good for them in every way. 


Terrace Poad, London, 


TWO NOTES ON CURRENT FICTION 


By MRS. LUNDY (L. H.) HARRIS. 


Another View of ‘“The Whirlwind’ 


At last Eden Phillpotts has made ends 
meet in his Dartmoor tragedies of nature 
and human nature. He lays the scenes 
of all his stories in this region, and 
usually with such strength of words, such 
groanings of the imagination that the 
Scene becomes the major part of the 
Story. The tors are too animated, too 
ppestening, and they appear to arn 

rpnotic effect upon the mere people. 

us love is rede 3a linked with hate te 
the dark because the Moor is bitter, and 
the hero is apt to rave or even to commit 
murder because the weather is bad and 
the fury of the storm sends his soul flap- 
ping before it like a demon-bat. This is 
why, with all the genius his work shows, 
Phillpotts’s novels have been disappoint- 
ing. They represent dumb nature in a 
mighty mood which seemed to trail off 
into a piercing human shriek for help 
against the inevitable. And there is an 
immortal egotism in us which demands 
that the human shall triumph, not the 
Lazarus carcass of the naked earth, 
storm-drenched, sickened with morasses, 
cramped into tors and pimpled with 
with graves, > 

But in this last novel the human does 
triumph. The author takes his cue from 
the ancients and makes it a masterpiece. 
Homer's gods and heroes never lived. 
They were great creatures created by his 
blind fancy out of the littleness of real- 
ity. Just so the hero and heroine of “The 
Whirlwind” are not real, they are epic 
souls, derived from the Moor, indeed, but 
rising above it, and summing it up. in 
love and sorrow. Other people in the 
story are human enough and real enough, 
but these two, Daniel Brendan, ‘hired 
Man to the Master of Reddyford farm, 
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and Sarah Jane, his wife, stand apart as 
distinct from any other characters that 
Phillpotts has ever created as they are 
from the mere bagatelle males and 
females of modern fiction. 

Sarah Jane is the Word, so far as 
womanhood goes. She had it all in her. 
She was a satisfying earth woman, inno- 
cent, great, weak in faith, and kin to 
heaven by nature rather than by grace. 
She was wonderful in wisdom, adorable 
in meekness, large and placid with a 
giving spirit. And having much to give 
she was cheated out of all;—so that 
the whirlwind sweeps her up the great 
hills at the end to the last sacrifice for 
love, inspired by a noble understanding 
and a Roman courage. Such souls are 
immortal whether they die in the Lord 
or not. 

And Daniel Brendan is the other half 
of her, huge, modest, silent, tender- 
hearted and jealous. He had that awful 
single-mindedness common to some stupid 
souls which directs them to God. In the 
pe of a working intelligence Brendan 


‘had a few terrible convictions, like, “The 


fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” These informed him with a cer- 
tain grandeur, like the rugged foot hills 
of Heaven with the sun sining upon 
them. He could think only a little, and 
reason not at all, but he could pray. This 
is the great gift of the primitive man. 
Some Jehovah is his god and he can pray. 
So Brendan was dangerous in his sim- 
plicity, because he was a little like his 
Jehovah, But such people are usually 
the dupes of the visible world, and he 
was the dupe of his. He was betrayed. 
on every hand, until the hour came when 
with a sort of Old Testament wrath he 
became the avenging ‘whirlwind. And 
when all is over, with no question to ask 
in the face of utter desolation, he goes 
back to his prayers. It is as if the 
author had thrust him back upon his 
knees in the gray dawn of time, so sim- 


ple, so barbaric is his faith, so immediate 
is his vision of God. 

There is something dull and homely in 
the final scene that may seem common- 
place to the readers accustomed to the 
calliope climax so often employed now in 
fiction, but really it is an adequate con- 
clusion of the whole matter that Phillpotts 
had in his mind, and only that coura 
which is the finest quality of genius could 
have inspired it. 


“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky sits in a high- 
back rocking chair, cap tied under her 
chin, kerchief folded over her breast, a 
veritable old saint of wit and love and 
primness, as she “pieces” her “album 
quilt” and tells the stories in this volume 
to the young woman who records them. 
They are taken from the seventy years 
drama of life in a country neighborhood 
where Aunt Jane herself was no mean 
figure. The first is entitled “Sally Ann’s 
Experience,” and relates how “a master- 
ful sort of woman” downed a number of 
high-handed Presbyterian deacons, and 
secured some freedom of speech fo 
women in spite of St. Paul. x 

On another day as she peels a pan of 
yellow harvest apples for dumplings, she 
tells how the women of her church got 
the “new organ.” The advent of an 
organ in any country church during 
Aunt Jane’s youth was a sort of female 
departure in theology, which often 
excited more opposition than the most 
radical views of the higher critics do 
now. But the organ became a universal 
institution, because no set of men, Chris- 
tian or heathen, could outwit the cun- 
ning of women determined to play and 
sing by it. 

The breadth of Aunt Jane’s mind and 


the kindness of her heart are illustrated by 
the story of “Milly Baker’s Boy,” but her 
masterpiece is “The Baptizing at Kittle 
Creek.” This is prefaced by a furious 
marital drama showing the differences 
between the Baptist and Presbyterian 
faith, and it ends with the almost invol- 
untary baptism of the Presbyterian, who 
is too timid to explain that he is not the 
candidate for immersion. The reader 
knows even before he reaches the con- 
cluding story, which is entitled “The 
Garden of bale ig that Aunt Jane has 
a flower garden beside her house, that 
there is a wide white road in front of it 
which disappears in a grand _ flourish 
toward the town, that the spoil among 
the trees upon the horizon is that of the 
church where so many of, her. stories 
began or ended, because she tells of days 
when the thought of the world was more 
concerned than it is now with the love of 
God and the life of the church. 


And if for no other reason, this book 
is of especial value now, since it com- 
memorates a fast vanishing type, that of 
the good old ladies who have always sat 
in the chimney corners behind the rising 
generation like guardian angels of a 
blessed past. For it is understood that 
no more women will consent to grow old. 
Already at the age of sixty they still 
wear blue evening gowns and discuss 
themselves rather than their grandchil- 
dren with a hideous travesty upon youth- 
ful self-consciousness. How y will 
look and what they will do when they can 
no longer go to conventions or dicker in 
club polities, it is impossible to say. 
Doubtless they will go down to their 
graves with a peacock flourish, but they 
will lack the dignity and charm of those 
other older ladies of whom Aunt Jane 


is a type. 
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HENRY FIELDING: AN APPRECIATION 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


4 WO HUNDRED years ago was born the man whom Scott called “The 
BD ities of the English Novel.” The title is a just one, for Fielding was 

the first to combine the noyel of incident dnd the novel of character, the 
first to have a definite beginning and an end, hanging together by the evolution 
of an intricate plot. 

Kindly as was his nature, sound to the core as is his art, many in this more 
decent generation are deterred from reading his masterly works by the vein of 
coarseness that runs through the very best of them. But they were pictures of 
the life around him. As Byron says, he is “the prose Homer of human nature.” 

It was a coarse age: the age of cruel Cumberland; of the wicked Duke of 
Queensbury, then Earl of March; of the profligate Earl of Sandwich; of the 
Spoils-politician Rigby; of the brilliant Selwyn who never missed a hanging. 
The jests that Swift records as samples of the wit of his altogether admirable 
Stella would shock a modern parlor. The talk that passed between Walpole and 
Queen Carolina about the King’s mistresses would be impossible in any decent 
society of to-day. The tastes of the public were blunted and indelicate, and 
the laws were such as to keep them so. The corpses of criminals were still hung 
in chains on the highway. The skulls of rebels lined the top of Temple Bar. 
Men were lashed at the cart’s tail for petty larceny. Convicts were sold into 


slavery and shipped to the American plantations. The prisons were abodes of 
horror and reeked with typhus fever. Robbery was so frequent and daring 
that George II himself had his purse, watch, and buckles taken from him in Ken- 
sington Garden by a highwayman who dropped over the walls and made him 
stand and deliver. Gambling and hard drinking prevailed in the most modish 
society. As to the lower classes, look at Hogarth’s Gin Lane and the women 
beating hemp and picking oakum in Bridewell! Religion was at a low ebb, and 
the clergy of the established church were in a state of spiritual torpor. 

But Henry Fielding’s glory consists not in the fact that he has left the world 
a perfect transcript of the England of his day, though the art that could do that 
must be reckoned at no mean value. It consists rather in the fact that he has 
painted much that may be noted as enduring traits of humanity everywhere and 
in all ages; that in Tom Jones at least his plot is intricate and yet developed 
with consummate ease, skill, and naturalness; that in all his stories there is 
immense variety of character and incident; that his humor is exquisite, unforced, 
and genial, his style is vigorous and flowing, his high spirits are animating to the 
reader, his sympathy with the poor and the oppressed is sincere and affecting. 


Concluded on Page 33. 
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Summer Theatricals, and Other Things 


By PAUL TIETJENS 


EW YORK is breeding a race of steeple-jacks. 
After a man has spent most of his life in an eerie sky-scraper, and 
has been whisked up and down daily twenty stories or more in an express 
speed elevator, or has rounded sharp curves in an elevated train at dizzy heights, 
his imperviousness to vertigo is about established. It is possible that he may not 
select the honorable profession of steeple-jack as his vocation, but he certainly 
can qualify as such if contempt for the force of gravity is a qualification. 

Much of his time thus is spent way up in the air. He lives at an exalted 
height, on an elevated plane. Hence, no doubt, so much of the plain thinking and 
high living for which New Yorkers are noted. 

Neighbors here do not live harmoniously side by side as good neighbors 
should—they live one on top of the other. Nor, in spite of this proximity, is 
“neighbor knowledge” one of their strong points. In fact not knowing one’s 
neighbor is the true test of metropolitan fitness. They have developed this art to 
the Nth power of efficiency. 

In computing the size or holding capacity of New York the third dimension 
must be taken into consideration. Most towns are gauged by their area, but 
New York must be measured cubically. It may be said, roughly speaking, to 
form an irregular mass extending the length and breadth of Manhattan Island 
(Brooklyn and the other appendages of so-called Greater New York are not to 
be taken into consideration) and extending in height to the limits of the habitable 
atmosphere,—about five miles or more. No buildings have as yet exceeded this 
atmospheric limit, but there is no telling when this may occur. Horizontal space 
is a negligible quantity and the only growth possible is skywards—unless, of 
course, one should allow himself to be crowded off this delectable island, a calam- 
ity to be fought against with might and main. 

This skyward growth being restricted by atmospheric exigencies, it is perhaps 
permissible for the mind to call up pictures of the future, and to speculate how 
long it will be before this cube is completely filled in; and how perhaps, among 
other possibilities the air-estate operator of the days to come may gain control of 
or monopolize, say the two and one-half mile air zone and charge exorbitant tolls 
for the privilege of building through it. 

These reveries may seem to have little to do with the subject in hand, the 
drama, but the connection can easily be made apparent. Living conditions being 
what they are, the theatre becomes an important factor in New York as one of 
the necessities of life. The theatres of New York on the whole are extremely 

pleasant palces in which to spend 
an evening. Some of the newer 
ones, such as the New Amster- 
dam and the Hudson, are works 
‘of art. In their essence also they 
represent a democratic idea. 
Only about a dollar and a half 
prevents the gallery habitues from 
literally rubbing shoulders with 
the two-dollar-a-seat aristocrats. 
And for the rest, they are placed 
on the same broad basis of com- 
mon humanity. They are all gos- 
sips crowding around the same 
tale-bearer. They are moved by 
the same emotions, stirred by the 
same thrills. Each and every one 
is, in short, particeps criminis with 
everybody else—and that certainly 
makes for equality. 

Then, too, it is much nicer to 
patronize the theatre than, for 
instance, the saloon. In the latter, 
it is said, one often meets bad 
companions, whereas the theatre 
is perfectly good and safe because 
of Anthony Comstock. In the 
long run, too, it will be found that 
the theatre is much cheaper. 

Thus one may truly call the 
theatre an “everyman’s club”. 
Thither in the evening the cliff 
dwellers of New York, emerging 
from their burrows, repair to for- 
get their troubles. They need it. 
A friend of .the writer, for 
instance, has for his upstairs 
neighbors a family much devoted 


Eddie Foy in ‘*The Orchid.” 


to music. So fond of music are they that they have installed two pianos in their 
front room. One is worked by hand, the other by foot or pianola, The former 
is the more assiduous of the two, although the record of the latter, measured by 
ordinary standards, is quite above the average. 

Last winter, in “The Belle of Mayfair,” there was a song entitled, “Why 
Do They Call Me a Gibson Girl?” Even since that song made its appearance 
the operator of the hand-worked instrument has been asking herself, the piano 
and the neighborhood in general that question. At first she asked it hesitatingly, 
falteringly, with many shy, furtive checks to her curiosity. She paused tremu- 
lously, for instance, on “Gib,” hardly daring to follow it up with its upper- 
taining “son”. After three or four months of earnest endeavor, however, she suc- 
ceeded in overcoming her shyness, and more and more boldly asked, requested 
and demanded the longed-for information. Her patience was more that praisc- 
worthy, it was harrowing. And the strangest part of the matter is, that she was 
fair, forty, fat and dumpy, and that no one by the greatest stretch of imagination 
could call her a Gibson girl, unless he wished to lay himself open to a suit for 
libel from that much-abused artist. 

At the same time the pianola operator was not idle. His taste ran to 
so-called “classical” music. While the handworker was immersed in Gibson, the 
pianolist, inspired by an equally ardent love for the better music, plunged into 
a rapt (or unwrapped) performance of “A Maiden’s Prayer”, which, as every 
one knows, is a classic. 

Nothing marred the serenity of those pleasant hours. Here indeed had the 
musical soul an opportunity to revel in the discord of sweet sounds. A musical 
horn of plenty was unloaded, as it were, over the neighborhood. Rich variety was 
afforded by an endless chain of organ-grinders and street-piano men, whose 
muscles were remarkable. And if that did not suffice, a ‘cellist, a violinist and 
various vocalists added their quota to the general effect. All of these people 
live very, very near together and their several musical outpourings mingled 
together in one great blend, My friend was not musical. He became a fre- 
quenter of the theatre. 

There he might have seen towards the close of the season (and it is not con- 
ceivable that he missed it) an exhilerating performance of Sardou’s “Divorgons” 
Grace George was responsible for this revival, and she had no reason to regret 
her choice. Her success in it was such that at the close of the New York season 
she betook herself to London, bag and baggage, and produced it there. She was 
aided materially in this success 
by the unusually excellent assist- 
ants whom she had_ gathered 
around her—Frank Worthing, for 
instance, and Max Freeman with 
his side-splitting characterization ° 
of the French waiter. It was a 
genuine treat. ° 

Mr. Mantell and Marlowe and 
Sothern returned to New York for 
supplemental seasons, the former 
at the beautiful New Amsterdam 
Theatre, the latter two at the 
Academy of Music. This was the 
last appearance of Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern as_ co-stars. 
Hereafter they will be seen at the 
head of different companies, From 
a business standpoint, it is con- 
sidered more profitable to sepa- 
rate them, as it will take jwo 
admissions to see them instead of 
one. This view is based on the 
assumption, of course, that the 
actor and not the play is the 
magnet which draws the audience. 
A view based on experience and 
dollars cannot easily be contro- 
verted, so the millenium in which 
the plot will be the thing may still 
be considered as in the safe dis- 
tance, 

As summer drew on the cus- 
tomary theatrical exodus took 
place. Only such plays can live 
through the summer as have a 
strong hold on popular favor. 
Popular fancy, especially with an 


Adele Ritchie in ‘Fascinating Flora”’ 


SUMMER THEATRICALS, 


ambitious thermometer, seeks not to be elevated nor instructed. The optimist has 
not yet been born who would declare that under even normal conditions humanity 
at large would rather be instructed than amused. It is not the theatrical man- 
ager’s function to be in advance of his time, hence the summer output is as a 
rule designed for the frivolous. To hold an audience mewed up between swel- 
tering walls with Coney Island only fifteen cents away, some special inducement 
has to be offered. If only some one could dramatize an ice cold drink his fortune 
would be made. 

In view of this the drawing power of “The Lion and the Mouse,” which came 
back for another summer's visit, seems almost inexplicable. It is a most serious 
play, dealing as every one knows by this time with the more intimate life of a 
high financier. Its continued popularity seems to indicate the tremendous inter- 
est taken by the public at large in that American ideal of Success, the man of 
millions, the Captain of Industry. Perhaps people go to the play with the hope 
of catching a hint of how the trick is turned, in order to utilize the knowledge 
thus gained to their own advantage later on. Clever Charles Klein! 


Another exceedingly good play, which promises to rival “The Lion and the 
Mouse” in popularity is George Broadhurst’s “The Man of the Hour.” It deals 
with a topie which probably will always be timely: political ‘corruption. The 
plot of the play is built up with consummate skill, holding the interest from be- 
ginning to end, and a large sprinkling of diverting humor adds to the zest of the 
enjoyment. Its success during the winter has given it a momentum which will 


carry it through the summer and perhaps well into a second season. 


There are at present four roof theatres in operation. Two of these—Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria and the Jardin de Paris (on top of the New York Theatre)— 
are devoted to vaudeville. At the Madison Square Roof Garden a musical con- 
coction by Frederic Chapin, known as “The Maid and the Millionaire,” is holding 
forth. At the Aerial Gardens (over the New Amsterdam Theatre) there is a 
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characteristic George M. Cohan musical comedy, entitled “The Honeymooners.” 
Of the cleverness of Mr. Cohan there can be no doubt, albeit it is of the variety 
associated with the gamin of the streets of Paris—or more exactly with that 
impudent precociousness known as “young Americanism.” He has a large and 
loyal following, who will take no other. 

At the Herald Square Theatre “The Orchid,” an Americanized English musi- 
cal comedy, has settled down for a summer's run, It is one of the great musical 
comedy successes of the past season. If laughter is an antidote against heat, 
Eddie Foy has found that antidote. He has never been funnier. Aided and 
abeted by ‘Trixie Friganza, William Rock, Maude Fulton and a bevy of “female 
pulchritude” (to use a stock phrase), he manages to stem the tide of pessimism 
for a few brief hours. ‘ 

Likewise, Anna Held’s vehicle, “The Parisian Model,” which has been at the 
Broadway Theatre for almost a year, contributes to the mirth of nations. It is 
a typical Anna Held play, with the usual inconsequential plot, which gives ample 
opportunity for the introduction of diverting specialties. “Needless to say, the 
chorus is of prime, though not of prim, importance. 

“Fascinating Flora,” by R. H. Burnside and Joseph W. Herbert, with music 
by Gustav Kerker, is the summer production at the Casino, which means that it is 
a beautifully staged production with an exquisitely gowned chorus and a cast of 
well-known principals. Among the latter may be mentioned Adele Ritchie, Ada 
Lewis, Ella Snyder, Louis Harrison, Fred Bond, James E. Sullivan and Harry 
Gilfoil. 

One of the other great “laughter successes” of last winter, Willfam Col- 
lier’s play, “Caught in the Rain,” continues indefinitely at the Garrick Theater. 

Little remains to be said of summer activity in the Manhattan theatres, and 
that little may well be omitted, Coney Island, New York’s summer play-ground, 
is worthy »f a more lengthy discussion, and of that, more anon. > 


Concluded from Page 31 


The recluse Gray says of him, a little contemptuously, “he shows himself well read 
in stagecoaches, country squires, inns, and inns of court.” But this knowledge and 
these powers of observation constitute his very title to administration. 

In his personal character there are traits that shine with a glow that may 
well obscure from view his faults of extravagance, improvidence, and excessive 
enjoyment of feasting and jovial revelry. His generous nature is shown in the 
admiration he expresses again and again for Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, in 
Spite of that egotist’s unabated rancor against him for the fun he made of 
Pamela. It is a generosity of another kind that leads him to paint in Amelia in 
the strongest light his own follies and irregularities under the masque of Captain 
Booth, as a foil to the inexhaustible love and forgiving indulgence of the wife he 
there portrays under the figure of the heroine. 

Henry Fielding was of illustrious descent. His father, of the noble house 
of Denbigh, was a soldier who had fought with distinction under Marlborough and 
had risen to the rank of general. His mother was the heiress of Sir Henry Gould, 
one of the Judges of the King’s Bench. He lost her when he was not quite 
eleven years old. His first teacher was a clergyman named Oliver, who is said to 
be the original of Parson Trulliber. At Eton he acquired a fair knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. j 

Desperately in love at eighteen, he met with a disappointment which was 
probably the cause of his being sent abroad to study the civil law at Leyden. His 
father’s marrying again and his own eagerness to try his luck in writing for the 
stage combined to throw him in great measure on his own resources when he 
returned to England. 

A tall, strong, dark-eyed, full-chinned, aquiline-nosed young fellow, with gen- 
tlemanly manners and a fund of sprightly conversation, which he lavished on all 
whom he met, high or low in social rank, he plunged into the life of London with 
exuberant spirits and the audacity of youth, confident that he could make his way 
by dramatic work. Those were the days of Colley Cibber and Mrs. Oldfield, and, 


‘before he left the haunts of the players, of Kitty Clive, and Cibber’s daughter, 


Mrs. Clarke, and of the inimitable Garrick. 

He did succeed, though so fitful were his successes that his life at that period 
was that of the genuine Bohemian of literature. Yet it was in the midst of this 
Career as a writer of comedies, burlesques, and farces, that he married his first 
wife, Miss Charlotte Cradock, the wife whose memory he fondly celebrated in 
both Tom Jones and Amelia, She was one of three sisters living at Salisbury, 
then called New Sarum; a charming brunette, whom he had been in love with 
for years. The small fortune this lady brought with her enabled them to retire 
to an old farm by the Stour in the country of his childhood. Here they lived 
in somewhat too lavish a style; and he soon returned to town, apparently with 
means enough to rent the little French Theatre in the Haymarket and begin to be 
his own manager. 

His new plays were successful. But they were satires, and they brought down 
upon the stage the wrath of Sir Robert Walpole. The “Licensing Act” passed by 
Parliament so curbed the drama and tied it hand and foot at the will of the 
Lord Chamberlain, that it practically closed Fielding’s career as a dramatist. 

He now turned his attention again to the law, and, entering himself of the 
Middle Temple, devoted his mature faculties assiduously to study, being called 
to the bar in 1740. : 

However sedulously he may have ridden the circuit with his fellow barristers, 
he could not have been greatly burdened with briefs, for towards the end of 1741 
he was hard at work on that delightful story which he began by way of burlesque 
on the sentimental Pamela of Richardson, immensely bepraised by the clergy and 
the ladies. 

But in Joseph Andrews be no more kept to that first intention than did 
Cervantes in his history of the Knight of La Mancha to his original design of 
laughing at the romances of chivalry. Genius seized the pen and made him paint 
life itself, The humorous characters of Parson Adams, Mrs. Slipslop, Parson 
Trulliber, and Mr. Peter Pounce ;and the various accidents and incidents of road- 
side and inn, are worth all the sentimentalities ever penned, from Pamela to 
Werther. With only the picaresque fiction and the comedy of manners at his 
back, as Professor Cross observes, he painted life with a new vividness and charm 
far superior to anything that the romantic imagination had been able to put into 


’ 


its creations, His stage training told in the dramatic animation of the conversations 
introduced, by which his characters revealed themselves better than description 
could portray them. His experience of country life made him quick to respond to 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 


and the book is rich in that healthy animalism which most male readers of Field-- 
ing welcome as tonic. For this great and original work he was paid £183 Ils, 

Taking advantage of the popularity of his novel, he now published by sub- 
scription several volumes of Miscellanies, made up mainly of his poems and essays. 
The most important of these papers were A Journey from This World to the 
jVewt and the History of the Life of the Late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. 

Before the production of his next great work, he lost his beloved wife and 
was plunged in the deepest grief. Some years later he married her maid, whose 
deep attachment to her mistress drew them togther. Soon after this, already 
somewhat broken in health, he received the appointment of Justice of the Peace 
for Westminster through the kind offices of his friend Lyttelton, and took up 
his residence in Bow Street. Gout had hindered his traveling the circuit, and in 
his straitened circumstances he had been befriended by old friends, chief of whom 
were Lyttelton and Allen. Ralph Allen was the original of Squire Allworthy. 

The book in which this character figures so largely, The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling, appeared early in 1749. Andrew Millar gave him for it six 
hundred pounds, and when it proved to be a “great seller,” he gave him another 
hundred. . . 

That it should have taken the discerning public by storm no one will won- 
der who read the book in his youth and remembers vividly roaring Squire West- 
ern and the charming Sophy, Thwackum the divine and Square the philosopher, 
Partridge the unique—a truly English Sancho Panza—, Black George and Molly 
Seagrim, Mrs. Honour, Mrs. Waters, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Western, and Lady 
Bellaston. 

As to Tom, women even in his own day could not agree with his creator in 
thinking him a fine fellow. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Fielding’s cousin, 
bracketing him with Captain Booth, writes to her daughter, “I wonder he does 
not perceive them to be sorry scoundrels.” But in the matter that specially 
makes him offensive to the gentler sex, it should be remembered that the young 
fellow was shrewdly tempted. It is only the affair with Lady Ballaston that every 
delicate-minded reader finds it hard to forgive. 

Fielding’s experiences as Middlesex justice caused him to put forth in 1750 
a pamphlet entitled 4n Enquiry Into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers, 
which Knight in his History of the English People found a yaluable source of 
information and frequently refers to. 

During this time, in spite of the arduous duties of his office, Fielding wrote 
his Amelia, for which Andrew Millar gave him a thousand pounds. The charac- 
ter of the heroine gives almost its sole value to this work—at least as compared 
with either Tom Jones or Joseph Andrews, 

He next set up a tri-weekly paper called Covent Garden Journal, which 
lasted threugh seventy-two numbers. But his health was now broken: he had 
both gout and dropsy; and he went on a voyage to Lisbon for change of climate, 
having to be lifted into the boat that took him aboard ship. In Portugal he died, 
leaving behind him for posthumous publication his Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, 
He was not yet forty-eight. 

In the summing up of his genius, the plays, the essays, the poems, and the 
pamphlets must count for naught: it is on the novels that his fame rests, espe- 
cially on the epic strength and breadth and matchless humor of Tom Jones. Above 
all, his genius is as intensely English as that of his friend Hogarth. Indeed their 
genius is akin in other respects: both have humor in the highest degree; both 
have insight and remarkable powers of observation; both have clearness of expres- 
sion each in his own form of all. But the likeness goes deeper than to the matter 
or the form of their respective lines of production. It may be truly said of each 
of these vigorous workers, that the root of his character and his art is sincerity: 
to that much may be forgiven. f 

I like to think of what Lady Mary, his cousin, said of him when he was g@ne: 
“I am persuaded that he has known more happy moments than any person 
on earth.” 


The World’s Progress Viewed 


From New York 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


An Industrial Empire's Center. 


Our very own Beef Trust is now seeking to 
bull the meat market of the whole world. 


T IS APPARENT to men who give study to international economics that 
New York City is speedily becoming the capital of an industrial empire whose 
confines will include all the commercial nations. 

A number of semi-political organizations have met in the metropolis this 
season, and have declared in favor of tariff reform. The general populus which 
has been paying increased prices for nearly all commodities has been assured 
of some relief if goods from abroad could compete with domestic products. 
It has been sanguinely set forth that some day the cattle of a thousand alien 
hills would be butchered to bring down Beef Trust prices in America. 

New York capital has anticipated this. London cables this summer have 
announced that American firms, whose headquarters are in New York, are 
busily engaged buying up the refrigerating plants of Argentine and other 
countries that help to supply the world’s meat. 

This means that the financial initiative of New York is planning so to 
extend monopoly that there will be no competition even when tariff walls are 
leveled. To some this may seem an economic calamity. 

Yet it awakens the larger hope that the unification of the world will ulti- 
mately make impossible the strife of nations. What the Beef Trust is doing 
is being duplicated by other industrial combinations. 

- All movements, if the spectator will give heed to them, may be seen to 
tend toward the internationalism of modern commerce. 


Immigration—and the Air. 


When airships really fly, the world will have 
an entirely new set of economic problems. 


HE CIVILIZED WORLD is watching the progress of the airship. The 

| majority of people who have considered the effect of this innovation in 

travel and traffic have dwelt primarily upon the destructive powers of 

aerial craft in times of war. The airship, I think, promises to be more potent 
still as a peace factor and an agent in the unification of the nations. 

Even if the big industrial combinations and the financiers were not interested 
internally, the airship alone, if it becomes a practical reality, will weld the 
world into an economic unit. 

In the first place there are no national frontiers in the empyrean. Just 
as soon as the airship becomes a safe method of transportation the whole world 
will be forced to recognize an industrial brotherhood. 

To-day we take elaborate precautions to keep out aliens who would like 
to come under contract to work at wages lower than Americans can afford 
to accept. 

But it will be impossible to construct a floating Ellis Island, where all incom- 
ing aerial craft filled with foreign labor will be compelled to land. 

More than 1,000,000 foreigners arrive in America every year, and more than 
400,000 of these remain in New York City. All Southern Europe is inflamed 
with the hope of embarking for America. Greece, Italy, and Spain are being 
depopulated. The statesmen of those countries are devising legislation to limit 
the emigration. ; 

When the airship makes it possible for European thousands to leave their 
lands and, without going through any official formality, arrive in any American 
spot at night, east or west of the Rockies, the world will be confronted by a 
new problem. 

It will mean that the conditions of industry in any part of the world 
must concern the workers of all nations. 

The economic possibilities of the airship give vitality to the fact that on 
the 19th of August the captain of a new airship called the Twentieth Century 
will make an ascension in New York City for the Aero Club of the metropolis. 

The whole scientific world is sanguine that America will take the lead in 
the navigation of the air. The Wright Brothers, of Dayton, Ohio, who have 
engineered successful flights in a vessel heavier than air, and the Aero Club 
of New York, which has been experimenting with dirigible balloons, aerodromes, 
acroplanes, and all kind of motor flyers, justify the hope that the United 
States will take the lead in this most thrilling of all methods of travel. 

The aerial craft which will ascend in New York on August 19th has already 
made a successful ascent from Hammondsport, New York, where its flight was 
witnessed by many scientists and members of the War Department, Among 
the guests was a member of the faculty of Harvard and several officers of the 
United States Signal Corps. 

Attractive sums have been offered in prizes to aeronauts who are expected 
to engage in competitions during the present year. In addition to the contests 
at the Jamestown Exposition there is to be an international aerial race which 
will start from St. Louis October 19th. Every form of craft designed thus far 
to navigate the air will take part in this spectacular competition above the 
American Continent. 

A great deal of levity has been indulged in regarding the airship, but 
shining through it all is the promise of success. One of the New York papers 
recently published a cartoon depicting society sailing past in aeroplanes and 
looking down patronizingly upon a farmer wheeling to market in an automobile 
loaded with hay. 

“Life” of New York during the June week of the college regatta on the 

udson published a picture prophetic of the inter-collegiate contests of the 
future. It showed the university crews in airships, speeding high above the 
sky scrapers of New York City. 


Thrills for Passe New York. 


Empyreal voyager makes metropolitan 
multitudes look up and take notice. 


T IS SIGNIFICANT of the Yankee readiness to take advantage of new 

ideas that a factory in Ninth Avenue, New York, is already busily engaged 

in building airships. In June of this year two representatives of the United 
States Signal Corps were detailed from Governor's Island to work as regular 
employes in this Ninth Avenue airship establishment, and learn the business. 

Many people living in the country have shared in the rural excitement when 
a balloon from some show in the city flew over the corn-field. I recall instances 
of this kind in California that called out so many amazed farmers that a hundred 
acres of wheat in the midst of which a balloon anchor caught the fence was 
sadly trampled into ruin. 

The metropolitan masses of New York this summer gave exhibitions of the 
same delirium, when an airship came sailing over the city. It rose from an 
amusement place on Staten Island and cruised at will among the clouds, far 
above the sky line of buildings on Manhattan Island. 

When 500 or 700 feet above Forts Wordsworth and Hamilton, which 
guard the harbor entrance of New York, the captain of the aerial ship dropped 
handfuls of his calling cards, his object being to show how easy, in his judgment, 
destruction in the future can be wrought by explosives tossed from the decks 
of passing battleships sailing in the air. 

The airship crossed the Narrows at an altitude of 1,000 feet. Then the 
aeronaut in charge of the strange craft directed his course towards South 
Brooklyn and Bay Ridge. When he reached the clouds above East River the 
aroused population of two boroughs was watching him. 

The navigator moved across the sky and descended toward the Battery. 
He regulated his direction with the greatest ease. Brooklyn Bridge was crowded 
with spectators. Windows and roofs of the tall buildings down town were alive 
with New Yorkers taking in every detail of the startling spectacle. Like a 
great condor, the airship hovered over the acquarium. Then the captain picked 
out a grassy spot in Battery Park on which to land, and darted toward it with 
the precision of a swallow. He landed without a jar. 


As soon as the airship, touched ground a metropolitan multitude excited 
beyond control closed in upon the aerial craft and its daring voyager. The police 
reserves from the Church Street Station had to be called out. They were 
compelled to use unusual force to save the aeronaut and his ship from the feet 
of the crowd which multiplied every minute. 

When they reached the side of the airship man they assured him that he 
would be far safer sailing along the edge of the clouds than in the midst of a 
delirious crowd in New York City. So he started the motor of his aerial vessel 
and soared away from the storm center. He went buzzing over Wall Street, and 
his advent emptied every financial institution on that famous thoroughfare. 
When he sighted the curb brokers howling on the street, he suddenly dipped 
from a height of 1,000 feet until he was but 300 feet above the tumult, and 
frenzied finance gazing for the first time in its existence towards the heavens 
experienced a new fury. 

Then the airship sailed high over Nassau Street, crossed the City Hall and 
the Hall of Records, and steering towards the east disappeared in the clouds. 


An Economist's Vision of It. 


In 1942 the nations of the earth must com- 
bine against possible Jolly Rogers of the air. 


ANY of the new works on economics devote considerable space to the 

possibilities of the airship. The Macmillan Company this summer issued 

a work entitled “The Limit of Wealth” by Alfred L. Hutchinson. It is 
not fiction. It is a thoughtfully evolved prophesy of, what the conditions in 
America are likely to be in the year of 1942. Dealing with aerial flight, it says: 


The evolution of the airship made the aerial mode of attack a most 
formidable one, which had to be reckoned with. With all the elaborate 
defenses for preventing the invasion of a-country by sea and land, there 
was nothing to prevent a hostile country from sending a battleship 
of the air sailing across the country dropping explosives here and there 
to the utter destruction of everything in its course. While there was an 
agreement among civilized. nations that such destructive methods of 
war should never be resorted to, there were other nations just emerging 
from the darkness of a semi-civilized state to which this agreement did 
not apply and there was danger that some such nation might at some 
time see fit to take advantage of this kind of warfare. 


The author* predicts that in the future airships starting from any civilized 
nation will be expected to descend and secure proper pass-ports before pro- 
ceeding across foreign territories. Any airship failing to do this, Mr. Hutchin- 
son prophesies, will be considered the instrument of a hostile country and subject 
to destruction. 


Warfare on outlaw airships, he predicts, will be waged by torpedo balloons 
operated by electricity. His prophesy is that, charged with explosives, they will 
be ignited at will by a person watching the aerial invasion and that all ships 
within many hundred feet of the exploding balloon would be destroyed. 

The air will be the common highway of mankind. Neither nation nor 
monopoly can pre-empt the void. 

Moreover with the promises that an airship will cost less than an automobile, 
an individual ownership in aerial craft will be within reach of the masses. 

We have given a great deal of thought to the yellow peril. We have been 
able to keep out the Chinese and San Francisco has risen against the Japs. 


HOW DEAR 


What the future has in store for us when Oriental millions can wing their way 
in airships from Asia may safely be left to the imagination. 

When navigation ‘of the air makes the world one we shall probably be 
compelled to have a very catholic captain and crew on our Ship of State. 


_ The Cellar Will Be the Garret. 


When flying machines become a fact, the scheme 
. of architecture will be turned totally topsy-turvy. 
y 


EW YORK CITY is soon to have a structure bigger than any building 

at present in Manhattan, which means that it will be the most stupendous 

edifice in the world. It is to be called the Terminal Building and from its 
underground section will radiate a system of subway lines ramifying through 
New Jersey and New York. It will have a frontage of two city blocks and 
will contain 29 acres of floor space. Its offices, capable of housing 10,000 people, 
will be reached by 39 elevators, 

When sky scrapers were first built the rental price of rooms in the upper 

stories was less than apartments lower down. 

Now in most buildings in New York the higher up you go, the higher the price. 

It is believed that with-the coming of the airship an entirely new value will 

attach to top-most floors. There, it is predicted, will be located the building's 
main entrance in the future. 

It is not impossible that all New York will be rebuilt when the airship 
~ “becomes a practical means of traffic. It is ecsy to believe that just-as streets 
_ are made to conform to an official grade, so will the tops of houses when man 
makes a regular thing of aerial navigation. 

And it is quite possible that church spires will come down. 


Prophesy regarding the airship is the literary fad of the hour. C. F. Carter, 
in an article in The Scrap Book entitled “The Flying Ship is Here”, is bold 
enough to believe that the railroad will pass into oblivion with the stage coach, 

that the ocean liner will go the way of the Indian canoe, and that the battleships 
_ how the pride of the fighting powers will join the galleys of Caesar. 
r Whatever effect the airship is destined to have over current methods of 


traffic and war, it is not questioned that the advent of craft whose highways are 
_ clouds will work a marvelous transformation in the world’s architecture. 


Display of Wealth in New York. 


Diamond dog-collars and five dollar beefsteaks are 
handy to make the earned and unearned increment fly. 


HE AIRSHIP has already begun to offer New Yorkers a novel means for 
TT tie spending of money. Several fashionable women have dared to take 
these aerial journeys and membership in the Aero Club is extending. 
Whoever has watched the parade of automobiles in the metropolis can readily 
believe that the wealth that provides these whizzing vehicles will make the sky 
spectacular with airships. 
The cost of anything is not a question in New York. At the recent Horse 
_ Show in Madison Square Garden pedigreed dogs that are entitled to the privilege 
_ of trotting in New York society appeared in collars studded with diamonds. 
{ “4 New York now wears. half of the world’s diamonds. 
_ Olis now excels Antwerp:in lapidary: art. 
bs It is estimated that $200,000,000 annually is spent abroad by Americans. 
_ Most of these. go from New York. This summer the steamship lines, notwith- 
_ Standing the addition to their fleets of new leviathans, have been unable to provide 
_ Passage for all the prospective voyages in New York who applied: 

: It is an amazing thing to the stranger in the metropolis to find the most 
fashionable places, where fortunes are spent, crowded throughout the hottest 
weather by people who could afford to travel in style to the ends of the earth. 

7 During any sultry hour of this season Riverside Drive presents an endless 
passing of auto cars. One of the objective points of the people riding there 

, is an expensive cafe, from whose tables set in the midst of summer gardens 

, 

mm 

. 


The American metrop- 


the diners, who can afford it, enjoy a panoramic view of the Hudson and the 
Palisades. 


At this establishment it is frequently difficult to secure a table for dinner, 
but no part of the patronage comes from the people who consult the price 
~eolumn on a menu before giving the order-to a waiter: Turtle: soup: in this 
. place costs $1.00, A soft shell crab costs 40 cents. Chicken casserole, bourgeoise 
‘Style, is $2.50.. For-~celery~fed duckling they get $3.50, for club: steak .$3.00, 
and for planked extra sirloin, jardiniere, $5.00, 

Ice cream is 50 cents: and-fruit salad $1.00. ~-A-pot of coffee, costs 25 cents: 
A person can economize a little on the coffee by getting a demi-tasse for 15 cents. 

That such a place can flourish on Riverside Drive during the hottest weather 
indicates that not all the wealth of New York joins in the annual exodus to 
the Old World. 


More for the Money Abroad. 


It has become a move of domestic economy to 
go to foreign lands to spend the Summer. 


T-1S POSSIBLE for a New-Yorker who lives well to go abroad for the 

summer, enjoy food and service as good,.if not better than he gets at home, ~ 

and actually save money by the trip. A comparison of the rates charged in 
the Kaiser-Keller, in Berlin, with the prices exacted in the Hudson River cafe, 
where the menu looks like the balance sheet of the Beef Trust, gives a glimpse 
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of how much more readily the masses can enjoy luxuries in the aristocratic Old 
World than in the democratic New 

The prices here listed, copied from a menu recently brought over from 
Berlin, are in marks and pfennigs, and as it takes 100 pfennigs to make a mark, 
and as a mark is worth approximately 25 cents, these figures should be translated 
into American equivalents: 


Pot au feu mit Rinderbrust.........cscceccescenes .-.50 pfennings 
Zander mit Zerlassener Butter..........seeccsseseeees 75 pfennigs 
Ruhrei mit Gansleber und Kaviar.......... 1 mark. .25 pfennigs 
Deutches Beefsteak mit Setzei...........cccesecceeees 75 pfennings 
Engliches Roastbeef mit Pommes frites...:..1 mark, 25 pfennings 
Entrecote mit Gemusen fur 2—3 personen..4 marks. .50 pfennigs 
Chateaubriand mit Gemusen.........2+.0.05+ 5 marks 


The last item shows that one of the finest steaks that Germany can cook— 
a dish that would cost at the lowest $3.00 or $4.00 similarly served in New York— 
is to be had for $1.25 in Berlin, 

At the Berliner Rathskellar it is possible to get a first-class table d’hote 
dinner for 1 mark, 50 pfennigs, which is less than 40 cents. The tip for a service 


which New York canot excel is ten per cent of the bill. 
. 


The Wasters Invade New York. : 


Manifold and marvelous is the manner in which 
the jeunesse and their doree become soon parted. 


N EPIGRAMMATIC Frenchman once said that God showed his contempt 

for wealth by the kind of people he gave it to. A number of young spend- 

thrifts have startled New York this season by new forms of folly in the 
waste of money. One young gentleman created a passing furore by tying five 
dollar bills to the tails of dogs. Evidently he did not realize when he began 
the extent of the canine census in the metropolis and he was compelled finally 
to disappear. 

At the beginning of the summer season one young man from the West 
announced that he considered no evening a success in which he failed io peat 
at least $500.00. 

He did not like the management of one of the New York betes and so 
he bought the place. 


Schoepenhauer dwells upon the two great torments that: afflict maniacs 
the fear of want among the poor and the dread of boredom among the rich. 
The fantastic expenditure of money is one way of purchasing ae 
from ennui. 

Recently one of the women in New York society gave a vegetable ieee 
to which the Four Hundred were invited. Carrots, turnips, beets, pumpkins 
and other farm produce were put in a great tank of water and the guests, upon 
invitation, waded in and amused themselves biting at the bobbing souvenirs. 

None of the ingenfous diversions of New York’s elect have yet eclipsed the 
bizarre performances of that unique pioneer who came out of the kerosene country, 
and startled the metropolis by his wild waste of money. 

On one occasion a New York clerk, unaware of the resources of the seemingly 
plebian guest, demanded payment in advance for the room as the visitor had 
no trunks. 

“In that case”, said Coal Oil Johnny, “Ill have them sent around.” 

Then he went to‘a railway warehouse, where ‘unclaimed-trunks were stored. 
He bought 300 of these, had them loaded on trucks and returned with them to 
the hotel. 

“Here is my baggage”, he said to the astounded clerk, “Take care of it.” 

A new field of usefulness might be opened to men of imaginative minds 
if they would devise for people more favored with money new forms of 
spending it. 


Electrical Menace in Gotham. : 


Fear is felt by many that the subway may 
be the scene of a terrible holocaust. 


N JUNE New Yorlk-experienced a strange and- portentous: fire. The short 
| pee ofan electric current consumed a part of the elevated. railway 

structure composed of steel. The only wood was the cross ties, but these 
were set in concrete. By no ordinary process would it have been possible to 
make the structure: blaze. 

Yet instantly electricity fused girders and rails, the molten metal of what 
was.a moment before an arched highway of steel pouring upon the pavement 
below. From the structure flames shot up as if the whole affair had been 
made of pine. 

This has led to some apprehensive speculation. as to the possible holocaust 
in store for New York when by some accident electrical flames fill the subway. 
This is about ten miles long, has four tracks side by side, and transports vast 
multitudes daily. 


The industries and the transportation of New York are. operated by more. 
than 1,000,000 volts of electrical energy. ‘The possibility that any. considerable - 
part of this tremendous power may at any time escape control and become 


an element of mechanical anarchy has already become a matter of serious - 
public concern. 


| HOW DEAR THE LANDS 
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There’s Lilliput and Brobdingnag, 

And Sinbad’s isles and all his swag, 

remotest sands: 

Of all their splendor not a rag < 

This workday world to-day commands: - 
How dear those lands! 


OW dear the lands that Genius gives, 
Where Fancy roams and Gladness lives, 
Where Love and Glory keep: their bands! 
All other maps like empty sieves 
Leave naught but names upon our hands: 
How dear those lands! 


And Prester: John’s 


There’s Sancho’s Baratarian isle 

And Haggard’s land below the Nile 

Where underground a stream expands; 

And Ruritania was the style 

When last Romance had healthy glands: 
How dear those lands! 


” 
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Between Equals 


The Difference ge 


The dullest man 
has usually more 
power of achieve- 
ment than a 
smart woman, a 
fact which smart 
women do him 
the justice to 


recognize. 


EREAFTER, the wise ones say, we shall have equality 

of sex. The old idea that men and women are mutually 

superior to one another js illogical, sentimental and no 
longer adequate to the facts of the situation. However, some 
curious difficulties stand in the way of realizing this new ideal. 
The higher forms of life are developed by “The crossing of 
strains”; this actually accounts for the origin of two sexes. 
Therefore, whatever equality may mean, the perfecting of 
the human type depends upon a greater and greater difference 
between the sexes, If after all the trouble we have had differ- 
entiating until the male and female of the haman species differ 
more in their natures and aims than the male and female of 
other species and so have evolved interesting varieties of 
personalities as well—if after all this women begin to try to 
be like men in mind and temperament, the dickens will be to | 
pay, and we shall have something like the original embarrassing process to 
go through again. If in the effort to realize an equality of relationship men 
and women get to be alike, presently we shall have a generation of boys and 
girls who do the same things and feel the same way to one another, which 
would be monstrous. And they in turn would beget a‘ nation of intellectual 
mollusks with no gender of mind to speak of. There are already some alarming 
symptoms of sameness to be observed. In those sections where women have 
grown to be most like men in mental qualities, in points of view and the power 
to achieve, there are four female children born to one male. That is to say, 
_ these women are losing the sense of sex, and they have less and less influence 


_ in determining the sex of their offspring—And so by this curiously perverse 


route is New England on its way back to the “MatriarchaF age”. 

But this state of affairs is exceptional. And a happy difference is sure 
to obtain in the end, because as a rule, each sex caters/naively, naturally and 
eternally to the demands of the other for a normal variation. It is a romantic 
way they have of developing the different strains out gf which are to be bred 
a still higher type. 

Oceasionally, in that region already referred to where they copy the mas- 
culine gender in thinking, a woman refuses to humor this desire for difference 
which is especially strong in men, and becomes an old maid in consequence. 
And a study of her predicament does not come amiss in this connection. 
That affinity which draws men and women together in marriage is not founded 
upon like-mindedness, nor any other likeness they have, but it is founded upon 
the difference between them in mind and feeling; and the happy realization 
of this difference is reached through the emotions and the imagination and is 
called love. This is where the excellent woman who is unintentionally preparing 
to become an old maid misses her cue. She is too thoroughly sensible, even 
edifying in her relations to men. Now it is a curious fact that the woman who 
makes a business of being thoroughly sensible does not appeal enough to the average 
man’s imagination to win “his love. He knows her too well because she is too 
much like him. She fails somehow to cap the climax of his expectations. It 
may be that a man does not like to have his expectations of a woman capped 
with mere learning and other commonplace capabilities. He craves the variety 
of that purely feminine compound of nature and spirituality which is made 
up of illusions, intuitions and inspirations. He can do his own reasoning in 
‘a more satisfactory manner than any woman can ever do it for him. Neither 
does he wish to be edified by the woman he marries, but uplifted, “saved” if 
necessary. Almost any man will swing to the robes of his saintly wife as 
far as the very gates of heaven in a case of that kind of emergency, but he 
feels that it is beneath his dignity to sustain a spelling book relation to her. 
And there are sufficient grounds for his prejudice, since the dullest man has 
usually more power of achievement than a smart woman, a fact which smart 
women do him the justice to recognize. 

The foolish disregard for these and other differences in the social manifes- 
tations of sex accounts for the existence of more old maids than any other. 
These women are not really agenesic as some of them would have us believe, 
they do not prefer the professional life nor the itinerant maternity of loving 
and teaching other women’s children, but through some false notion of self 
respect, or ignorance of the propriety and decency of being strictly feminine, 
they miss the primrose path to a lover's heart. ; 

It is more difficult to be a wise woman than to be simply wise. And 
the proof of being a really wise woman is that she never makes any of the 
mistakes mentioned above. She never even places the accent of life where a 
man does. She knows how to make her very virtues different from the same 
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A woman will 


practice chastity 


and truth all the 
days of her life 
and be less con- 
Scious of the per- 
formance than 
she is of a new 


bonnet. 


virtues in him, and she even practices the frailties common to 
both with an air 
from his. 

And of course this demand for sex distinction is so im- 
perative that it leads to false distinctions and all manner of 
absurdities. But doubtless that is one of the necessary evils 
of the differentiating process. We shall all be sincere when 
we live up Thus 
confess their own reality because the male imagination is so 


which differentiates and refines them 


to our deceits. women cannot afford to 


tyrannical in its poetic demands, Some of them must he 
piquant and charming when nature intended that they should 
only be healthful and useful. 
powder and paint in order to represent the right idea of 
feminine freshness to the male mind, 
of others are in response to the demand some men make 
for the angelic in women. Their graceful, airy garments are mantua-making char- 
acter studies of heavenly-mindedne’s, the effort they make to suggest some- 
thing as winged and spiritual as men expect. They are obliged to do a little 


better, to be a trifle supernatural. This is good for them, and good for the 


Sallow women are obliged to 


The decorative ways 


race. It will be a long time before a sallow woman has a rose complexion, 
or before any of them are as heavenly-minded as they can look. But this 
outside appearance is ‘the prophesy of that inner evolution yet to come which 
they will owe when it does come to the fact that men have insisted so long 
and persistently upon this distinction from themselves. 


The effect of feminine ideality upon the life and character of men is no 
less marked. It is said, indeed, that the female actually evolved this sex 
over and above what they have done for themselves. And in the human species 
the result reflects great credit upon their energy, but not much upon their 
imagination, ‘The highest that men ever appeal to in us is admiration, They 
have not been trained by the woman mind, which practically develops their 
distinguishing features, to satisfy the imagination. To begin with, they have 
been thrust into the star role of priest, protector and provider by the 
fact that women expect as much of them. But women never encourage any 
man in the practice of their own peculiar traits. 

For example, a man never suggests by his clothes what is 
“heavenly,” as women often do, because they have never expected him to look 
or act in that manner. They do not even insist upon morality in him as rigidly 
as he demands it of them. And the result is plain to see. But the one thing 
they do demand is that he shall have courage, intelligence and the power to 
This is why he is braver, wiser, more capable than the average 


manner or 


achieve. 
woman, 


She is the “weaker vessel” by her own adjustment in the scale of things, 
which is a very advantageous one for her. Besides, no one wants a porcelain 
vase to be as strong as a steel rail. One is made to receive the roses of love, 
the other to bear the weight and freight of the world. They are of equal value— 
but different. 


Other differences arise from the fact mentioned above, that women do not 
place the accent of life where men do. The one is domestic, the other is world- 
bred. The one italicises love, the other achievement. A woman will practice 
chastity and truth all the days of her life and be less conscious of the performance 
than she is of a new bonnet. The reason is, she cannot conceive of being bad, 
but she can appreciate the inconvenience and mortification of being out of the 
right fashion in her clothes. Now if a man is virtuous, he may not say so, but 
he really feels more heroic about that than anything else. By the sad necessity 
of their condition women feel more dependent upon God than men do, and 
they are therefore more inclined to piety. But men far surpass them in the 
rhetoric of religion, in the sciences of spirituality. They ,do all the preaching, 
produce all the commentaries, and so far as we know they have written all the 
Scriptures. They sustain a sort of Miltonic relation to Heaven or Hell upon 
the slightest provocation. Women deport themselves with more modesty. They 
do not fear God as much as men do, but they understand the manners of 
humility better. 


The point is, the contrast between the two sexes is and must be complete. 
They make up for one another the lights and shadows, the height and depth 
of the one perfect illusion of life. They are the day and night of love for each 
other. And while wisdom, education and training tends toward equality between 
men and women socially and economically, nature widens the difference between 
them by all the devices of love, and by all the demands of higher intelligence. 


a 


ds “an excellent thing in woman.” 


THE 


Conducted by ‘ 


MRS. MARY E. BRYAN 
- At the Terminal Station. 


E CAME into the waiting room at the Terminal Station wearing a new, 

light-gray hat, a carnation in his button-hole and an air of jauntiness 

foreign to his usual presence—that of a middle-aged bachelor, wedded to 
«business and indifferent as to looks. The friend he encountered eyed him 
curiously. “Going to a wedding?” he asked. “No,” the other returned; he had 
come to meet a friend of his sister—a lady, who was on her way to Jamestown, 
but had wired that she would stop over in Atlanta and see his sister. The two 
were old friends—school fellows. The lady had been also a school-mate of 
his—in the village academy in South Georgia—just the nicest sort of girl. 

“Sweetheart, perhaps,” intimated’ the friend glancing at the pink carnation. 
“Well, yes,” he admitted, a blush showing on his newly-shaven cheek. They had 
been pretty fond of one another as boy and girl. There was no promise between 
them, but when he started to the city to seek his fortune he had kissed her 
goodbye. It had given him something of a shock when he heard a year later 
that she was married. He had never seen her since they parted, but she had 
written now and then to his sister, and to-day she had wired that she would 
Stop over. 

“With hubby and the babies?” queried the friend. No, there wasn’t any 
husband. She had been a widow, for two years. Babies?—guess not. 
come to think of it, there was a child—or two—his sister had said so. Then the 
friend “Are you sure, old man, that you'll know the lady when 
you see her?” 

Of course, he should know her, he asserted warmly. Why shouldn’t he? He 
could see her in his mind’s eye this minute—slim figure, brown eyes, pink checks, 
and a dimple in one cheek—the left one. The friend smiled, “And you really 
think,” he said, “that you'll find the pink cheek and the dimple—just as you 
left them—how long since?” ; 

“Let me see,” the other reflected, “It was in ’92. 
hadn’t an idea it was that long ago! 
appearance, but 


asked: 


Fifteen years. By Jo! I 
Of course, there’ll be some change in her 
” The clamor of an engine bell interrupted him. “That's 
her -train now,” he exclaimed, and rushed to the gate opening on the train 
yard. He watched the puffing train disgorge its passengers, and the motley 
stream of humanity make its way to the station entrance. Quickly, he scanned 
each face under a feminine hat that entered the gate, his expectant look clouding 
as the stream thinned, and still he had not caught sight of the face that was 
in his “mind’s eye.” 

Suddenly, he darted forward. “Jessie!” he cried; then drew back confused 
as he met a girl’s surprised look and saw all at once that her skirt reached but 
to her shoe tops. 

“Are you?—I thought you were Jessie Barton,” he stammered. “That is 
mamma’s name.” She turned to a plump, matronly lady in black who was holding 
a boy by the hand, Mamma, I think this gentleman is Mr. Barnes, who was to 
meet us here.” 

“Mr. She looked at him doubtingly. He lifted his hat, his face 
reddening. He was more conscious of the bald spot on top of his head than 
of the absence of her dimple. 

“Why Charlie!” she exclaimed, “Is it possible! Too bad I didn’t recognize 
you! And you knew me at once.” 

“No, he took me for you, mamma,” whispered the girl. 

“He did!” She broke into a frank laugh; it brightened her face wonderfully. 
The man looked greatly relieved. That laugh was the laugh of his girl sweet- 
heart,—and—yes,—there was the dimple! 

“I would have known you anywhere,” he declared. 


A Neglected Gift. 


A laugh can fascinate—and a laugh can repulse. A merry, musica: laugh 
Strange that women do not cultivate it. 
They are intent on making the most of their personal gifts, but they neglect 
two of these—two, that if cultivated would add much to their attractiveness— 
the laugh, and the voice in speaking. In conversation few female voices are 
Musical or expressive, and few laughs are anything but giggles. Parents and 


Barnes?” 


_ teachers are far from giving needed attention to the voices of children in every- 


day speech. 

To be impressed with this, listen attentively for a while to the voices of 
those about you. Note how few enunciate distinctly, how still fewer modulate 
their voices or put into them the required expression. Yet every one feels the 
charm of a beautiful voice. “I could listen to her talk for hours,” was often said 
of a woman who possessed few attractions beside a voice she had trained by 
careful reading aloud every day. Of a notably handsome woman who had a 

c harsh yoice, it was said: “She may look like a bird of Paradise, but she talks 
like poor Poll.” In our schools, we have teachers of singing and of oratory, 
but we sing and declaim only occasionally, while we talk every day, and it 
behooves us to learn how to use with most agreeable effect, the voice in 


common speech. M. E. B. 
Chat. 
_ pee The ‘Open House entertains guests who come from widely separated 


localities, and who discuss topics as divergent as their places of abode. Mr. | 


Orton of New York replies to those of our members who took as a text 
Emerson's often-quoted counsel, “Hitch your wagon to a star.” First, be sure 
Your wagon can stand the strain, thinks Mr, Orton; also be sure that the flight 
ad astra will be really for your good, as striving to reach high-placed ideals is 
Sometimes a disastrous mistake, sin¢e the attempted goal may be beyond one’s 


- hatural power to attain; the attaining, therefore, being at the expense of one’s 


Ls 


~ 


normal and happy balance. ‘ 
This view conflicts with the favorite tenets of our New Thought friends, who 
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BRODNAX————— 
A Handsome Bread Tray 


Ornamented with Grapes 
and Grape Leaves 


$2.00 


The illustration of this bread tray 
is attractive but not nearly as much 
so as the tray itself. 

The tray is 11 inches long and 6 3-4 
inches wide, the blank-on which it is 
made is extra heavy and is covered 
with a fine quality of quadruple silver 
plating. It is strong and durable and 
will stand lots of hard usage. 

It sells for only $2.00, express pre- 
paid, and this delivers the dish to 
your town and includes a handsome 
monogram, similar to the one shown 
in our illustration. 


Nicely packed, 
Express prepaid, 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE NO. 26 


This catalogue will make your present buying easy. It contains thousands 
of just as good presents as the bread tray and they are shown very well indeed. 

There are 148 pages of illustrations and as the pictures were made from 
photographs, you can rely on their truthfully and accurately describing the 
articles and can tell how everything will look. 

We Make Shipments Promptly, in all cases the same day that your order 
is received except when engraving is desired, that sometimes delays the order 
a day, but not longer. ? 

Our Boxés Are Very Attractive. We realize the importance of a present 
impressing one favorably as soon as it is opened and for this reason we use the 
finest cases to be had. You will feel satisfied with any present that bears the 
Brodnax stamp. 

We Guarantee Complete Satisfaction. This means we take all risk of 
transportation and will duplicate anything that is lost. It also means that 
you can return anything ordered of us if it doesn’t come up to your expecta- 
tions. Would make the guarantee stronger if we knew how. We ask your 
trade on this agreement, that you must be satisfied with every transaction in 
all details. 

Let us send you catalogue No. 26. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 
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SAFETY 


| How to Maintain a Sharp Shaving Edge. 


RAZO 


This is the ONLY Safety Razor 
and Automatic Stropper 
in One Piece 


Strop through 
Razor and Sharpen 


The trouble with all Safety Razors all the time was— 


You’ve Got to Strop Any Blade 
To Get a Satisfactory Shave 
That's the issue in a nutshell—no getting a 


is the Essence and Life and 
know that ! 


from it, for an Always Sharp Edge 
‘urpose and Value of a razor, “se 


Isn’t 
=> it Simple 


—Because the AutoStrop is the first and only Salety R i] 

perlectly and completely ALL Die Rexehiontans. Ten eae 
— Because a yest hd is me 7 a ae oe Razor with wer blade of Continuous Shaving value. 
7 Hecause the Autootrop is at its Best when you first get it and i lastin; i - 
It's the AutoStrop “against the field "—against all “ Theory Reaes be eee ai 


x ww & 


fills 


Now observe the illustrations : — 


—the triple Silver-plated AutoStrop Safety Razor—Simple—Complete—Perfect—Built for Servi 
—the Plan of Stropping or Cleaning WITHOUT REMOVING Blt : Isn't it Sin 
and isn't it a Supreme Relation of ALL the Salety Razor trouble. Beng pe It ae 
re iageia ot compact little leather case, 2 1-2x3 in., including strop and 12 certified blades. 
Thus the AutoStro is the Simplest of all Safety R d plain! 
CONVINCE YOURSELF of this and you can dot in lve mint Ityre sade 


“‘Common Sense About Shaving’---FREE 


This Book not only states facts but it tells the truth ec=- 
cerning Razors and Shaving, also fully explains why : 
you can pin faith always in the AutoStrop Salety 
Razor, “A velvety shave first time every time."’ 

It behooves you to write today if you 
wish to secure an early copy of this first edi- 
tion. Your name and address on a postal will 
do ifyou mail it NOW. Write the postal 
before you lay this publication aside 


12 Blades and 


PRICE 
$5.00 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor with complete outlit, exactly as described in the illustration, will be sent you (charges pe 
i 


if you will remit the price, $5.00. OR, if you preler to tell us your dealer's name (Cutlery, Drug, Haberdasher or Genaral jore) 
we will send it through him. 


ar oath event if for dny reason you wish to return it alter THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL---your money will be refunded 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


Department 60. 


341, 343, 345 and 347 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
BANK REFERENCE: The Colonial Trust Co., New York. 


DEALERS We have a special pr oo © olfer bs first dealer ip ae tes each section. see orders 
ing i t ould shar 
these. Write our SALES DEPARTM A Scab sy mapel-n a eee erat fal ea 


Of all the 
mantels made, 
you will find 
none quite so dis- 
tinctive as the 


ROYAL 


and the reason is 
that every ROYAL 
MANTEL made is 
in reality an “Art 
Mantel.” 


FREE—0ur 
wonderful little - 
“Suggestion Book,” a beau- 
tifully illustrated book on Interior Decoration, 
Color Harmony, Proper Contrasts, etc. Tells 


you just how to decorate and finish the interior 
of rooms, halls, ete. 

Heavy illustrated catalogue, largest published, FREE 
on receipt of 12 cents to cover postage. 


White Mantel & Tile Co. 


506 White Building KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


N building 
or remod- 
eling your 

home, you 
can’t use 
money to bet- 
ter purpose 
than in the 
purchase of 
artistic man- 
tels and tiles. 

A room is 

made or 
marred by the 
appearance of 
its fireplace, 
and an other- 
wise plain room is rendered attractive by a 
well-chosen mantel and hearth, 
Our booklet, illustrating many beautiful 
designs, will be sent free on request. 


LOUIS GALLAHER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


TELS 


If you are bulld- 

ing don’t fail to f 
get hand- 
some catalogue B 


our 


and Grates, It 
will be mailed 


to you free on 
request. 


Woodward 
Mantels 


Represent the highest degree of excellence com- 
bining elegance, workmanship and high grade 
materials. 

Of all the Mantels made you will find none quite 
80 attractive and reasonably priced. 


WOODWARD MANTEL CO. 
85 Whitehall St.. ATLANTA, GA. 


There’s a 
Reason 


Why— 


We've made over 
Yoo satisfied 
customers —club 
members—inside 
of eighteen 
months. 


There is more care, more skill and 
terial put into the New Scale 
ddden & Bates" than any 


finer ma: 
$400 “Lu 
other $400 piano made or sold in 
the South. 


Join the club now forming—you, with ninety-nine others, 
make a hundred—the number in this club. Instead of payi 
$400, the cost to you is $287 cash; or by merely paying ba 
rate ie fe you can weit $10 panes * irst, = bd 
monthly, waiting, no iano shi Pp . wil 
fine stool and scarl. Write lor Booklet “A 21” which will 
explain the fairest and best piano proposition ever made, Also 
= unconditional Lile time guarantee and purchasers’ free Lile 

Insurance. 


Our best advertisement Ludden & Bates, S. M.H. 


Det Oonceer Savannah, Go. 


/at Clarkston, Ga. 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 
cry: “Strive for the best; believe that it is right and possible for you to obtain all 
for which you wish and strive.” But it is certain that we have our limitations, and 
that it is the part of wisdom to find out what these are. According to Goethe, the 
key to Hamlet—that baffling enigma of literature—is failure to recognize limita- 
tions. The ill-fated Prince failed to understand that his purpose was greater than 
his power—that it was, as Goethe says, “An oak planted in a flower pot.” Inevi- 
tably the flower pot went to pieces. 

Warnings against yoking strong ambition to weaker ability come down to us 


in many classic myths from the story of Icarus, whose waxen wings melted when | 
he attempted to soar sunward, to the homely fable of the frog that burst while | 


trying to expand his dimensions, and the aspiring mouse that yearned for a lioness 
bride, and obtaining her was crushed under her unconscious foot: a fate similar to 


that of Mr. Orton’s friend, who was crushed as to his better nature through having | 


yielded to the urgings of his ambitious wife, and attempted what was unsuited to 
his nature and beyond his normal ability. 


Tennesseean, you foresaw rightly. G. W. will not appreciate your zeal in 


carrying out the Scriptural injunction, “Love thy neighbor,” as applied to those | 


charming widows and maids of your avenue. G. W. will scent in it Platonic friend- 
ship which she (or he—you must guess which) gets after to-day with a sharp 
pen. And Mrs. Tennesseean will agree with G. W. 

Helena Elizabeth, it is an idyllic picture you give of your life in that old home, 
secluded among the trees that are the abiding place of friendly birds fed by your 
bounty. Cherish the fox squirrel, Elizabeth; his tribe is becoming extinct, and 
don’t banish the owl. He may have surly moods, but he is appealingly human- 
like. Let him install himself in the brown cottage, take a mate and rear a brood, 
and you will wonder at the beauty of the fluffy yellow owlets with big, 
pathetic eyes. 

A Georgian in California from among the olives and roses of his adopted 
land sends a sigh of regret for the red hills and oak and hickory woods of old 
Georgia. I can sympathize with him. I, too, would find “something missing” 
in a country where the haw did not redden the wooded banks of the creek, nor 
the persimmon spread a midnight feast for “Sam” the delectable *possum— 
unknown also to the land of the fig and the vine. But California has compen- 
sations, about which our Georgian will tell us on his next visit. Also, his home 
in San Diego is near to Point Loma—headquarters of the American theosophists 
about whose temple, with its dome of many-colored glass dominating the sea, 
we would like to hear, also about its high priestess, Madame Tingley and her 
unique colony and school, with her methods for training and disciplining children. 

Our dear Old Woman of Red Oak tells us another quaint folklore story— 
charming in its absurdity. Isn’t it strange that no one has been able successfully 
to imitate a folklore story or a Mother Goose rhyme? Mattie Howard, I am 
glad that your experiment on the line of simpler living has resulted in your 
better health and spirits. I am almost a convert to the no-meat idea—though 
not prepared to go as far as the “New Physiologists,” who prescribe one meal 
a day of cereals, fruit, bread and nuts—and point proudly to their star disciple— 
Gilman Low—the marvelous strong man who picks up and sets out of the road 
a disabled automobile, as if it were a baby carriage. 
are rapidly gaining followers, particularly among women to whom they point 
out the fact that the clearest white and red complexions in the world are 
possessed by the Irish peasant and the Scotch Highlander, whose food consists 
respectively of potatoes and oat meal. 

Emma Corinne Churchill of Arizona has written for us under another 
name. Her pathetic true story carries its own lesson. I hope to hear from 
her often. Mr. Evans, it would seem that justice should precede peace, but 
what is justice? Men will never unite in deciding that question. Like “what 
is truth?” it will remain unanswered. Vera, dear, in that old ante-bellum home 
among the wide half waste fields, you surely have calm if not peace. But too 
much calm brings stagnation, In seclusion and solitude morbid fancies and 
feelings are bred. Come out, Vera, and take a look at your brothers and sisters 
of the busy world—at their work and their play. It will stir latent sympathies 
and thoughts within you. 


Dear friends, I thank you sincerely for your many kind personal letters and 
lovely post cards. I hope you will be less shy about finding your way into 
The Open House. There are many old friends whom I would gladly welcome. 
There are inquiries for a number of these, among them Dr. Nat—who is a 
great favorite. He has sent us several characteristic letters, but they are in 
verse and verse, it has been decided, cannot appear in The Open House. For 
this reason some fine poems from Arthur Goodenough and Margaret Richard 
have not been given you. Short letters on all kinds of subjects and little sketches 
of places, persons or happenings within one’s observation or experience—these 
are all desired and will be gladly received. Address all communications to me 
M. E. B. 


Queries Answered. 
J. Heartsell asks; “What is the short sentence that contains all the letters 


of the alphabet?” 


There are several such sentences; the best are these, “J. Gray, pack 
with my box five dozen quills.” The other has not a letter to spare, 
“Fritz, quick, land! hew gypsum box.” 


Dr. John Brand says; “In the recent researches as to the name of Georgia’s 
capital city has not its possible classic derivation been overlooked? Was there 
not an Atlantis in Greek history or mythology?” 

The name occurs often in Greek literature. There were the Atlantese 
—figures of men used as pillars in architecture, the name being derived 
from Atlas, the giant king of Mauritis who, it was believed, supported 
the world on his shoulders. Hence a map of the world is called an 
“Atlas.” Milton says, 


“Strong he stood, 
With Atlantian shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of monarchies.” 


Then, there was the swift footed princess Atalanta who would marry 
only the man who could catch her in a race. She was won through 
strategem, a golden apple being thrown in her path, tempting her to 
stop to pick it up. Also there was Atlantis, a fabled island, which 
contained the Elysian Fields. From any of these, “Atlanta” might have 
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5 for $1.00 


SENT PREPAID 
NEATLY BOXED 


FITS THE FORM 


R the girl or woman who desires beauty and 

comfort in underwear. Made of a Swiss 

knitted texture with an elastic weave that 
fits the form. Will NOT stretch out of shate. 
Exquisitely finished with pure silk ribbon insertion 
in neck and shoulder straps. You wil! pay trom 
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rincess Vests will reach you prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
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Send today. 
PRINCESS MILLS, HARRIMAN, 
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THE 


been named, but wasn’t, because her christeners were men of practical, 
not classical training who devised the city’s name from the Atlantic 
Railroad, though since the Atlantic Ocean is so called because it washes 
the Atlas mountains, the name Atlanta may be said to have a classic 


derivation after all. 


“Marion” asks; “Did not Joaquin Miller write this couplet, which I heard 


~ a heartless flirt quote to her lover? 


“*Love in a cot, with water and a crust 
Is—Love forgive me—cinders, ashes, dust.” 


No, the couplet was written by Keats, in grim irony of the hurt that 
had been given his heart by Fanny Browne—a hurt that helped to bring 


him to his untimely end. 


S. T. L. says; “For years I have been writing a story, the hero of which 


is the “Missing Link”—the being between man and beast. 


in novel writing? 


Isn’t this a new idea 


I have never read anything of the kind.’ 


It is not altogether new. It formed the basis of a story published 


some years ago, called “Once There was a Man.” 


Still further back, 


Paul Feral’s “White Wolf” was a creature between a man and a beast. 


There is a Sipe: pathos in the idea of such a creature. 


knew this w 


The Greeks 


ren they represented the woodland god, Pan, as half goat and 


half man—and Hawthorne caught the sense of the wistful charm, and 
gave it to Donatelli in “The Marble Faun,” who it was subtly hinted, 
might have goat's ears under his silky curls. The idea has recently been 


used by Jack London in his novel “Before Adam”, 


And London has 


been accused of getting most of his material for that story from Stanley 


Waterloo’s “The Story of Ab”, 


, Letters to The Open House. 


The Closed Door. 


Friends of The Open House do you 
not think that the Peace Congress last 
spring was a farce? I think it was, for 

¢ reason that there is but one door 
through which Peace can enter to bless 
the world—the door of Justice—and this 
door is fast locked. Power holds the 
key—has always held it. There can be 
no reign of Peace that is not inaugurated 
by Justice. In attempting to bring it 
about in other ways, our would-be 
reformers are putting the cart before the 
horse. Justice waits on national recog- 
nizance—on individual practice and 
human inclination. Even in this “land of 
‘the free” few will deny that the obtain- 

of individual justice is a polite delu- 
sion, and that the temples of Justice are 
licensed mockeries. Tell us, oh, ye opti- 
mistic prophets, if there is any coming 
change in sight? To me none is appar- 
ent. Peace stands waiting at the closed 
door. There is another—a back door by 
which she may enter, but though I hold 
war in strong disfavor, I trust the door 
of Cowardice will not be requisitioned to 
admit the herald of Peace. 

G. E. Evans. 
Clarkesville, 


Living Up to Your Wife’s Ideal of You. 
What a nerve-straining thing it is to try 
to live up to an ideal! I have decided 
that if I ever marry, the wife I take shall 
be “just human,” not an inspiration and 
a spur to effect, nor yet a radiant vision 
born of springtime and romance. I have 
a friend—a man educated and refined, 
with ample means and a sufficiency of 
business energy without the impulse that 
leads men to tunnel mountains and har- 
ness the forces of nature. He had no bad 
habits, and he possessed a delightful 
rsonality for those who had the key to 
inner nature. In what he thought a 
fortunate hour he met and wooed a girl 
ym every one praised as almost an 
ideal woman. 

They married, and for a time they were 
blissfully happy. Then into their Eden 
entered the little demon of unrest. She 
was so proud of her husband, so confident 
of his capacity, that she could not endure 


Tenn. 


BUSTER BROWN AND TIGE AT 
THE JAMESTOWN EX- 
POSITION. 

Buster Brown and Tige will be seen 
after July Ist at Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. They will be sent there by The 


* Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis as 


an attraction for their exhibition in’ the 
Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts 
Building. 

Buster Brown has recently developed 
his musical and elocutionary abilities, 
and it is expected that he will entertain 
thousands of people during the months 
of July, August and September. Mrs. 
Brown will accompany Buster on his 
trip to see that his mischievious pranks 
do not entirely upset the plans of the 
whole Exposition. ey, 

The Brown Shoe Company exhibit will 
be located in Section 7, in the South- 
east corner of the Manufacturers’ and 
Liberal Arts Building, and they are 
inviting shoe merchants and shoe users 
who visit the Exposition to make the 
exhibit their headquarters during that 
_visit—at any rate, don’t fail to see Bus- 

_ ter and Tige. 


his easy-going nature. He must do 


something; he must show the world that | 
nius of achieve- | 


he, too, possessed the 
ment. - Spurred to make the effort, he 
set out to try to realize her ideal of him. 
Though not possessed of great business 
ability, he established a publishing house. 
In a little while he found that the man- 
agement of it was exceedingly distract- 
ing. There were a thousand fietails which 
were as thorns in the flesh of the idealist. 
But for his wife, he would have given it 
up. <As it is, he hangs on with the 
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Exquisite Embroideries 


For making and trimming lingerie garments -- 
especially waists. Medallions are in high demand 
for yokes and sleeves, as are wide Bandings for 


daintying skirts. 


Trellis, twiny-viny and other delicate lacey run 
ning designs in imitation of hand embroidery are 
used in combination with other bolder, showier 


effects. 


Our displays of Embroideries for Ladies’ Lingerie 
and Baby Dresses are full of chaste charms. The 

intricate patterns are traced as finely as frost~. 

work--the foundation fabrics vary. from firm 


cambric to the sheerest chiffon gauze. 


Samples sent upon request. 


dogged determination that is born of | 


desperation. 

This man derives no satisfaction from 
his work. Already, lines of care are on 
his brow. He finds fault with his old 
friends, and some of his recent literary 
work betrays irritation and cynicism. 
However, I admire him for venting on 
the world the spleen which, generated at 
home, so often finds its outlet there. But 
how much happier he would have been 
had he married a woman who could have 
been content with what he was, who 
could have entered cheerfully into the 
social life about her, and by making for 
him a restful home, helped him to per- 
fect himself in the manner suited to his 
capacity, without his brain being in a 
continual strain over efforts to perform 
things for which he had no aptitude, 

He may accomplish his undertaking, 
but it will be at the expense of his most 
lovable qualities. His wife may make a 
successful man of him—as the world 
counts Success—but to himself he- will 
ever appear a miserable failure. 

F. L. Orroy. 

New York City. 


Words That Should Have Been Unsaid. 


Friends, may I tell you a little story? 
No fiction, just a real happening—real 
life is more dramatic than the life in 
fiction. 

“No,” said the man, “I can’t afford to 
take any vacation this summer. When 
all a man makes goes to pay doctors’ 
bills, there’s nothing for him but hard 
work. That operation, which they say 
you must have, willkeep mein debt for 
months.” He left the room, abruptly, 
and hurried to his office, His wife got 
up from the breakfast table, a look of 
determination was on her pale face. 

“It must be done,’ she muttered. “TI 
am only a burden to him and he resents 
it, and he lets me feel his resentment. I 
must put an end to it. There is no rea- 
son why I should not. If baby had lived, 
it would have been different, but now—it 
will hurt no one—and it will be a relief 
to him.” 

In the husband's office the .mornin 
hours dragged on until a boy entere 
bringing a telegram. The man tore it 
open and read: “A rich vein just dis- 
covered in La Bonanza. Jim, old boy, 
our fortune’s made.” La Bonanza! the 
mine in which he had invested money 
years before. He had given u all hope 
of a return. Quickly, he closed his office 
and hastened home, his heart pontine high 
with joy. How glad his wife wou d be! 
Now she could have that ocean voya 
the doctors said she needed. She should 
have every attention, and she would get 
well and strong. He had rb 
himself all the morning for the heartless 
way he had spoken at breakfast. How 
she had suffered—how lonely and Piet 
her lot had been, and how selfish an 
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SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Classified business-bringers will cost you 75 cents per 
agate line. Not less than four lines nor more than 
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tional line $4. 


thoughtless had been his conduct towards 
her! How little he had appreciated her 
courage and patience—and her love—the 
dearest thing in the world to him! Ah, 
well, he was going to make amends—rich 
amends. 

He entered his home, and went at once 
to his wife’s room. She wae lying on a 
couch, apparently asleep. How white she 
was—as white almost as the wrapper she 
wore. Poor girl!—how glad she was 
going to be when he took her in his arms 
and told her the good news. He stooped 
to waken her; then started back with a 
ery of agony. She was dead. Beside her 
on the floor lay a tell-tale bottle. The 
good news and his repentance had come 
too late! “Suicide, caused by despon- | 
dency owing to ill health,” said the 
papers, but the husband felt the mill- 
stone of remorse about his neck. If only 
he had left those hard things unsaid that 
fatal morning! 

Friends, if you and I could learn to | 
think a litle more about the happiness of | 
those about us—a little less about our own | 
petty troubles, how much sorrow we) 
might lighten. | 

Emma Contre Cuvrcnint, | 

Arizona Territory. 
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START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS.—SELL GOODS 

by mall; cash orders; big profits; conflucted by any 
one anywhere; our plan positively successful; absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed; write for free book, ‘How to 
Make Money in Mail-Order Business.” Central Sup- 
ply Company, Kansas City, Mo, 


Business College. 


ee re ee ee 
WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 
for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Georgian in California. 

Dear Mrs. Bryan: I’ve been wonder- 
ing if you would welcome an ex-Georgian | 
to your Open House columns? Well, I| 
hope you will, for somehow, in spite of 
the years that have passed since I saw 
those “red old hills of Georgia,” there’s a 
very warm spot in my heart for every- 
thing, and everybody in the grand old | 
state. 

And now just a word as to the differ- 
ence of conditions, social, and otherwise, 
to which one has to adjust one’s self in | | 
this “Golden State”:—In the first place, 

California is cosmopolitan, in the fullest 
sense of the word, indeed the extremes 
meet here as in no other part of the | 
world, Jap and Russ, “Chink” and 
“Dutch” rub elbows with the scion of an 
honored (?) old English family,—and | 
then our own old U. S.—every state in 
the Union is represented here. Call up 
ten men on the street, and it’s safe to say 
that those ten men will be from as many 
different parts of the country. Georgia 
is represented here by great numbers, 
and kinds of people, the lanky rawboned 
mountaineer, and the last survivor of the 
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‘ _ Newark, N.J. 


Try Mennen'’s 
3 » 4 Violet Berated 
Lom / Palcum Powder 


\ THE. SOUTH'S FAVORITE COFFEE 
Why? 
Because it is— 


ee 
’ 


) 


to the old Creole formula, 
ch has made New Orleans 
coffee famous for 50 years..\ 
Goes) hot from roasters and 
grinders into air-tight tin cans.) 
ferving its strength and d 
licious flavor. ( 


The Tremendous 
Vogue of 


MAXWELL HOUSE 
BLEND COFFEE 


Is not a temporary — fad, 
but ts founded tipon its 
absolutely unapproachable 
superiority in the sup. 
Its Flavor, Aroma and all- 
“round .Quality. are the re- | 
sult. of years’ scientific f 
study in selecting, blend- 
ing and roasting, and it 
is now the most delicious 
treat that could possibly 
be served. 
Demand this brand. Sold 
by leading grocers in alr- 
tight tin cana; 3 and 1 
pounds. 
CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO., 
Importers & Blenders 


NASHVILLE TENN. & HOUSTON, TEXAS 
go 


SALE OF ANY ONE 
UNITED STATES 


oe tae 
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FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS. ~*~ 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 


produce your likeness, 
Address THE C. F. SAUER C0., Richmond, Va. 


ELECTROTYPING 


We have the most modern plant in the world, and 
ti) biggest and most complete in the south. Big 
Jols in quick time our specialty. Prices reasonable 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


jold regime, and occasionally, some old- 
| time darkey, who will tell you at great 
jlength of the good old days “befo’ de 
| war” when “Marse Henry had mo’ nig- 
gers dan any other gen’leman in de whole 
State of Georgy, sah!” And “Yanks,” 
you can find ’em here from all over, from 
Maine to “I-oway.” So much for the 
cosmopolitanism of the people:—It has 
had the effect of making the state one of 
the most progressive in the Union, and, 
as is well known, the wonderfully varied 
climates, and that undefinable something, 
all tend to make California a country 
that, as the saying goes, grows on one, 
and the longer one stays, the more it 
“takes hold.” And, yet, with all its 
charm, there is something lacking; the 
geniality and hospitality of its people, 
for one thing, is not as noticeable here as 
in old “Georgy,” and the flowers don't 
seem to smell as sweet, nor the watermel- 
ons taste as good as they used to in 
Hancock county. Again, we have not 
the signs of the changing seasons here in 
the valleys, at least, (though by going 
about twenty miles back in the moun- 
tains one can see the red and gold of 
| the leaves in October), and there are no 
| persimmons, red haws, black haws, scaly 
barks or muscadines in the woods as we 
have in Georgia; and the only *possums 
I've seen are those that were sent in by 
express from Texas for the Christmas 
trade, Sometimes I feel that I would 
give “all the glory that is California's” 
for just one glimpse of a field of snowy 
cotton, and the soft blue haze that hangs 
over the edge of the woods in Indian 
summer time, and the cheery call of 
“Bob White” and the whippoorwill—I 
have never heard one of these in Cali- 
fornia; but the mockingbird, and the 
dove, and the field lark, we have with us 
always. Now, in conclusion, let me say 
that I want to hear from some of the 
folks in old “Georgy” through the me- 
dium of The Open House, and I want 
to be enrolled as a more or less regular 
correspondent. And, now, “howdy” and 
goodby to “you-all” till next time. 
R. H. Harris. 
San Diego, California. 


The Cottage and Its Tenants. 

I am delighted to find that some of The 
Open House members are fond of study- 
ing the ways of our feathered and furry 
friends. I do not live in the Sunny 
Southland, but here in my Northern 
home we are never without the company 
of birds. Our home is quiet and 
secluded, surrounded by large grounds, 
where there is much shrubbery and many 
fine old trees. In this sheltered spot we 
have quite a colony of birds—robins, 
orioles, wrens, sparrows and owls. The 
martins have a brown cottage just above 
the rose garden and a white “mansion” 
nearer the house. They like the cottage 
best, so does the red fox squirrel—also 
the owl. The squirrel, more aeccommo- 
dating than the owl, seems to have some 
arrangement with the martins whereby 
they occupy the cottage in winter, but 
when the martins make their third trip 
in the spring the mother squirrel moves 
out with her babies, even if these are only 
a few days old. Oftener, they are quite 
large, and the mother squirrel has dif- 
ficulty in carrying them to the barn. 

The owl is by no means so obliging. 
Usually he declines to vacate the cottage, 
and last summer, after a brief siege, the 
martins went away in disgust. 

The orioles in the big maple tree are 
our pride: in the smaller maples the 


| robins build, and their clear, sweet chant 


is a cure for the blues. Orioles and 
robins know they are welcome to all the 
cherries they want. The wren’s favorite 
building place is mother’s window 
between the sill and the sereen. Down 
under the hill where the brook flows 
among elders and willows there dwells 
another feathered friend whose plaintive 
twilight note strikes a chord of memory 
—the shy, solitude loving whippoorwill. 
He is becoming rarer every year since 
the ruthless cutting down of the trees 
and bushes which screen the two speckled 
eggs his brown mate lays on the ground. 

Massachusetts. Etazanrra Herena. 


Yearning for an Affinity. 

Yes, it is quite true that in the late 
Household we pretty well threshed over 
the question as to whether or not one can 
have an intimate friend of the opposite 
sex without the relation becoming senti- 
mental, but the discussion was rather 
one-sided. Lomacita, in her eloquent 
way, gave an exhaustive exposition of the 
pleasures and benefits to be derived from 
Platonic love, and she hypnotized those 
opposed to her into silence, but I have 


|come out from her spell, and I am here 
| to declare that in my opinion the Platonic 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO, Atlanta, Ga | 


element can no more mix with the con- 


MAG AZINE 


FOR AUGUST 

jugal than oil can mix with water. Mar- 
ried persons cannot safely have outside 
“affinities.” See what disruption and 
misery a platonic love wrought in the 
case of Charles Dickens and that of the 
poet Shelley. 

I have never been married, but I 
believe that usually when wife or 
husband begin to feel that they are not 
understood or appreciated by their legal 
mate, and indulge in yearnings for out- 
side sympathy, it is a sign that the ser- 
pent (who, by the way, was the first Pla- 
tonic butter-in) has entered their domes- 
tic Eden. If I possessed a wife and 
found out that she had a Platonic hang- 
ing around her, the first time I discovered 
him talking poetry and New Thought 
“freedom” sentiments to her, I would 
take him gently by the collar and escort 
him to the back door (I never wish to 
distress my neighbors) and there allow 
him to look down the barrel of a gun, and 
say to him: “See that gun. Now, you 
can go, and bestow your yearnings and 
your sympathetic moonings upon some 
other man’s wife.” 

I am told that in the set which calls 
itself the cream of society, etiquette per- 
mits a married woman to have a cavalier 
servante—or two accompanying her to 
balls and on automobile rides, but as it 
is this set that so frequently airs its dirty 
domestic linen in divorce courts and 
newspapers, I don’t think its example is 
edifying. GoW. 

Washington, Ga, 


The Simpler Way. 

At last, I have Uncte. Remvs’s MaGa- 
zing, into which the beloved old Sunny 
South has blossomed. I turn the pages 
until I find The Open House—succes- 
sor of The Household, It is less spac- 
ious than was The Household, but I find 
in it our dear mater—Mrs. Bryan—and 
several old friends, among them Italy 
Hemperly, with whose views in regard 
to “Too much cooking and eating,” I 
heartily concur. In other days, I, too, 
was accustomed to the heavy midday 
“boiled dinner,” but a few years ago I 
boarded with an excellent housekeeper 
and became impressed with the wisdom 
of her methods. Only once a week was 
there a noon-time boiled meal. <A light 
lunch between early breakfast and 6 
o'clock dinner (supper, as we South- 
erners call it,) was found amply suffi- 
cient. We have kept to this plan at our 
own home, during the past year; and we 
have enjoyed brighter spirits and better 
health than ever before. Since vegetables 
are abundant, we prepare some twice a 
week. Fresh berries, eggs, light rolls and 
milk are our piinetpal food. The easy 
preparation of these gives us time for 
other work, and also for enjoying such 
recreations as walks, drives, reading and 
writing and visiting. We have learned 
to be independent of negro cooks, and 
such independence is indeed a luxury. 

I agree with Julia Tait, that children 
should early be taught kindness to ani- 
mals. Also, they should be taught kind- 
ness and courtesy to each other and con- 
sideration for parents and guardians. 

Marries H. Howarp. 

Alabama, 

“Ninety-Six.” 

Friends of The Open House, how many 
of you know why my native town received 
its odd name—Ninety-Six? The story or 
legend, which was told me when I was a 
child, is this: An Indian girl of the tribe 
of Cherokees, whose camp was near Fort 
Prince George, learned that her people 
had planned to attack the whites at an 
unprotected settlement below. Among 
these settlers was a fair-haired youth 
whom the girl loved, and she at once 
determined to slip away and warn the 
whites of the impending danger. It was 
some time before she could get away 
without awaking suspicion, At last she 
managed to elude their watchful eyes, and 
mounting the swiftest horse in the camp 
she started out on her long ride across 
the wild, rough country. There was just 
a chance that she would be in time; the 
attack would be made on the following 
night. Through all that night and part 
of the next day she rode through woods 
and across rivers, covering the distance of 
ninety-six miles in less than twenty-four 
hours. She arrived in good time, and 
warned the settlers, who, being prepared 
for the attack, repulsed it successfully. 
Whether or not she married her pale-face 
lover, there is no record, but the spot 
where her ride ended is commemorated 
by being called Ninety-Six. Why was 
not given it instead the girl's own musical 
name, Chiquola? Is it not a pity that we 
are not more careful to preserve the 
beautiful Indian names that history and 
tradition have handed down to us? 

Lvecirxe De Nevers. 
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| We receive letters dally from hun- 
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MITCHELL’ 


THREE HUNDRED PAGES 
grade furniture—a photographic 
Furniture Buyers. 

MITCHELL DESIGNS, STANDARD for 
with exclusive Colonial and Period 
shown among illustrations. 


wable. 


comprise 
Altho Catalog costs $1.50 to p 
send copy FREE to those 

25 cents (to cover malling ¢ ai 

credit for that amount on first order 

THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 

628-630 Race Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| There are thousands of satisfied usersofthe 


\ MOUND CITY DISHWASHER CO. 


City Dishwasher. 


“FOR $2” 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 


For Further Particulars Write the 


Smoothing Iron Heater Co. 
SUMTER, S. C. 


The Old Way 


—a— 


Avoid unpleasant hot 
weather dish washing— 
standingoverstcam, hands . 

in hot, soapy, reasy water, 

soiling your hands and clothing, 
There's a better way. Usethe Mound 
1¢ does away with the 
most disagreeable of household duties and 
saves you work, timeandmoney. No break- 
ing of dishes, It works perfectly and is bet- 
ter than theold way. Savos your hands from 
the bad effects of hot and greasy water. 


MOUND CITY DISHWASHER, 


dreds of grateful housewives who ~ 
say our washor is worth ten times 
its cost. Made in three sizes. Lasts 
a lifetime. Inexpensive. Write 
today for our interesting booklet. 


801 Kinloch Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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519 Morehead Ave., Greensboro, N. C, | 


CANE MILLS 


The “OLD RED MILL” has been 
the standard in the south for many 

+ years, Reliable. durable and always 
ready. Few repairs necessary. If 
you get the size you need you will 
never have to buy another. Send for 
our Free catalogue which will give 
you lull information. Made in four 
sizes lor horse power. four sizes lor 
steam power. Prices within the 
reach ol all. 


Chattanooga Plow Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


oe 
A Dry Shampoo 


No water or inconvenience. 
entirely vegetable. Absolute! 
and hair perlectly: delighttully 
shampoos by mail for 25c. 


THE VEGERUB CO., 


Vegerub is a coarse powder 
harmless Cleanses the scalp 
refreshing. Enough for four 


Have You Tried Tetterine ? 


The combined medicinal. antiseptic and emollient 


ropertics 
of Tetterine. purily and preserve the skin: and 


will perma- 


nently cure long-standing cases of Eczema, Tetter, Erysipelas, 


Chaps. Chales, Ground lich. ete. Endorsed by leading physi- 
cians and druggists. SOc at druggists. or by mail, postpaid, 
from J. T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah. Ga. 


Bathe with Tetterine Soap. 25¢ Cake, 


Publishers’ 


E ALL KNOW, in the abstract, that the South 

is magically rich in resources. Figures concerning 

her wealth and the constant accretion of values have 
been poured out in amazin torrents of totals that take 
away the breath. 

The story of the South’s rebound from war-stained 
poverty to gilt-edged prosperity reads like a rare romance 
of the Aladdin lamp days; the average human is unable 
to grasp quickly and succinctly the present status of the 
South in her sweep toward the apex of opulence. 

It is easy to say and understand that John D. Rocke- 
feller is the richest man in America. 

“Worth $600,000,000", says some one. 

“Sure,” we reply. The amount mentioned .is tremen- 
dous—tantalizingly big, almost unbelievably big. But we 
can grasp it just the same. 

John D. Rockefeller is worth $600,000,000. 

Splendid for Rockefeller! 

But— 

Do you realize that if he spent his entire wealth buying 
cotton he could purchase just one year’s output of the 
South’s great staple—if the price did not go past 10 cents. 

Think of that! 

Rockefeller, if he turned loose every available asset, 
could purchase only one crop of coton. And he'd have to 
get together all the gold of the world mined in more than 
a year. 

That gives you some idea of the value of the South's 
resources, doesn’t it? Yet no mention has been made of 
the by-products—cotton seed oil and olive oil (after for- 
eigners have bought it and sent it back to us). Then 
there are the iron fields, coal mines, turpentine forests, 
lumber, fruit crops, garden truck and hundreds of industries. 

The people of the South are coming into their own 
with a rush. They have money now. They are spending. 
They want the best. 

If you are an advertiser and think you have the best, 
we offer you the best medium in the United States for 
covering the Southern territory. 

That medium is Unctr Remus’s MaGazrne. 

Its guaranteed circulation is 100,000 copies per month. 

= 
editorial recently Collier's said: ““The 
South, pretty soon, is going to be very rich. That is one 
reason why we like to contemplate what is left of the Old 
South before it passes. Most of the jeering things which 
unpleasant or thoughtless Northerners say about the South 
amount, in the final analysis, to pointing out that the South- 
erners think more of their feelings and emotions, like 
patriotism and pride, than they do about money. When 
the South says extravagant things and does foolish things, 
it is, as a rule, because it acts on emotion and impulse, 


In an 


rather than upon cold-blooded reasoning and a chilly logic, 
which can see prudent self-interest at the end of the 
syllogism.” 

It is true that the South is “soon going to be very rich”; 
as we have said, the South is rich already. But we take 
the “very rich” of Collier’s to mean the actual money, bond 
and stock wealth that is the basis of riches in the East, just 


“THE DOWN ROW” 


That is the one the wagon breaks down when driv- 
ing through the corn, and it wearies your back to 
gather the grain. The boy always gets it because he 
does not have to stoop so far—good logic. 

The South is a “Down Row” to you. You have 
shied from it, yet a boy can make it go. It does not 
need the careful labor of the crowded, over-worked, 
over-solicited, over-capitalized North. Just a boy 
(small organization), not a strong boy (small cap- 
ital), just an ordinary boy (the willingness to see an 
opportunity )—He can take the down row, and it has 
just as much corn on it as any other row. 

I know; I am trying it, and I find it a bountiful 
harvest. Uncle Remus says: “It takes de bee for to 
get de sweetness out o’ de hoorhound blossom,” “Dat 
de ’simmon aint good twell it’s frost bit.” That's 
mighty true. None but the business getter need apply 
with the business end of the “bee philosophy” well 
planned. Be modern, be quick, be decisive! See it? 
Reach, get hold, hang on. 

The South has had the frost of war; the persim- 
mon of prosperity is ripé; there is no other valuation 
to slump and pucker; no crisis to come; no setback to 
fear. Just move down here and get busy, and stay 
busy. As a man sows he will reap. The South is a 
fertile soil. 

S. E. DAVIDSON, Advertising Manager. 


Postseript 


as fish-hooks once stood in lieu of money in an Esquimaux 
country. | 
But already the South is richer than any other section. 
She is on a foundation so stable that if Wall Street should 
close up the South would proceed as serenely as before. 
Twenty years ago a man worth a million was “very 
rich.” To-day a man is only quite wealthy when he is 
worth $10,000,000. But $100,000,000 makes him a “very 
rich” man. The South to-day is rich with an income of a 
billion or so. In a few years—when her income will be five | 
or ten billion—she will be “very rich.” 
And she is sprinting in that direction at the rate of 
$7,300,000 of increased values every day in the year, includ- | * 
ing Sundays. | Charter : 
After saying that the South is soon going to be “very | Oak ; 
rich,” Collier’s continues: “Southerners think more of ; 
their feelings and emotions, like patriotism and pride, than Pattern 
ses Pebaiciient-. - i | | now ready for delivery 
This is true. It is this patriotism and pride that has bears an appropriate name rae 
stamped Unciz Remvs’s Macazrne as a success from the | | a design in the famous brand of 
first issue. The people of the South have for years longed “1847 ROGERS BROS.” * 
for a publication that would be typical of the South, yet “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
reach out into all the highways and byways of this great ol bake romeay tan sd — 
country: Hartford, Conn., that the original 
It is patriotism that has stirred so many to the support Rogers Brothers, sixty years ago, 
of the South’s first great effort to establish a world-wide | pa cenn the process of 
magazine. silver plating. 
Should this interest the advertiser? Th Chartes ‘Oak cotta, Mis 
~ ; ; all goods that bear the stamp 
We think so. Patriotism for and pride in Uncrr 


Remvs’s MaGazine are sure to lead the Southern readers to * 
purchase their goods of the firms that advertise in these . 
” 
ROGERS BROS. 


columns. 

is as arlistic in design and as 
skillfully and carefully made as 
sterling silver. The finish is a 
very pleasing combination of 
Bright and French Gray, the pat- 
tern lending itself readily to this 
treatment. We believe that the 
Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, 
Forks, etc., will prove very 4 


And in turn we shall seek to protect our readers by 
accepting advertisements of only such articles and wares | 
that we know to be good in themselves and backed by reli- 
able firms. 

If our Southern readers show the proper pride and 
patriotism they will endeavor to fill their wants through the | 
advertising in their own—the South’s—magazine. This 
means, too, a refusal to accept the ready-substitute that is | 
so frequently tendered. If the original article did not pos- | 


sess the superior merit, the occasion for substitutes would popular, as the design is 
-ihevint not only beautiful, but 


possesses an unusual 
Therefore— 


degree of character. 

To our Southern readers we are moved to say: Sold by leading 

You want to help build up a magazine that will justify per cf eet } 
your pride and patriotism. Then when you are writing to “HSL” heute 1 
advertisers mention Unctr Remvs’s MaGazine; when you are the newer as well as 
buying over the counter, mention Uxcre Remus’s MaGazine; | standard patterns. 
when you talk of magazines, tell of Uncre Remvus’s MaGa- | MERIDEN BRITANNIA 

% ‘ COMPANY, 
= Meniven, Conn, 

And we are sure that our readers in other sections will (International Silver 

Co., Successor) 
feel as much interest in Uncre Remvs’s Macazine as they 
do in any other publication to which they subscribe. 

But the best evidence of the interest the South—and the 
Bast, West and North, too, for that matter—takes in UNciE 
Remvs’s MaGazine is shown by some of the letters printed 
in this issue. These letters were based on the June issue 
the first number—and represent scarcely ten per cent of all 
those of the same tenor received. 

An advertiser wrote: “If your magazine typographi- 
cally equaled the excellence of its contents, you could have 
the best printed publication in America.” 

Admitted! The first issue was poorly printed. We 
threw away about 40,000 copies. Perhaps we should have 
thrown away more. New obstacles arose daily, but experi- 
ence is a blessing. 

When we had finished issuing the June number, July 
was at hand. We had only a couple of days to make 
changes. We made them with the result that the July num- 
ber was a big step forward. If our plans have not failed, 
this issue is still better. And September and October will 
usher in additional improvements. 


©. matter where Age live, 
all you need do is 


Uncre Remus’s MaGazine is going to be among the simply. send 


our 

i i : Gb ; ~ It wi 
leaders typographically. In contents—serial, short stories, E735 b oo Pret watt "be 
essays, poetry and departments—it is already there. ee I ee ah 


Deposits of One Dollar and 

upwards received. 

The Savannah Trust Com- 
pany Is one of the strongest banks in Savannah, and 
one of the mdst conservative in the world. The 
people have built it up. We have $500,000 capital, 
and surplus of nearly $200,000, 

* 3 1-2 per cent interest, paid or compounded 
By the way, the contents of this number deserve all the 
good things that were said of the June and July issues. 
“Madame Le Vert and Her Friends” is the title of Mrs. 
Thaddeus Horton’s second installment of the Madame Le 
Vert series. The letters of Henry Clay to Madame Le Vert 
created widespread interest, and the article in this issue will 
be read with added zest. 
The Baroness von Hutten’s story, “Mrs. Algy’s Delight- 


ful Morning,” is just the story you like to read on a hot 


summer day. It is sprightly, full of human interest, but ~ We make NICKELTYPES. 
happily devoid of any heavy intricacies or psychological atti- | |Suxxy Sovrm Pustisnixne Co., Atlanta. 


Glance at the letters from our subscribers; run your 
eye over the press comment, You will sce we are not alone 
in the belief that we are among the best in reading matter. 


SAVANNAH 
Trust COMPANY. 


“Q Za 
14 Bull Street East, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Let’s advance along home- 
building lines, by wearing 
Georgia-made Shoes. 


Alex Stephens once said: 
“When the folks in the South 
make what is worn in the South, 


then will come our first real 
independence” 


You can aid in bringing this 
about by insisting upon foot- 
wear that comes in boxes bear- 
ing this, 


Trademark of Quality. 


Made in our modern Atlanta fac- 
tory from selected materials by 


skilled workmen. 


They'll fit and wear and 
make you want another 
pair, sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


“Get the Habit” 


HAMMOND 


i ik 


* Ans 12; 


THE NO. 12 HAMMOND 


The HAMMOND HABIT once 
acquired remains with you always. 
Why? Because it is THE TYPE- 
WRITER which gives absolute 
satisfaction. 


Attest: The User. 


The Hammond Typewriter 
Company 


6%th to 70th Street and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PUBLISH A MAGAZINE 


IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly. You select your own title, insert local 
reading and advertising and put the magazine out under your 
own name as editor and proprictor. Particulars and samples 


for postage (10c), Address President 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For Skin, Scalp and Hair. 


Krom Soap has been established since 
1876, and sold simply on its merits, as a 
perlect hygienic remedy. It makes a delight- 


ful shampoo and is an ellective hair tonic. 
omg Unorvalled for nursery, toilet or bath, 


Dr. J. IK 
At bonis, 7s or by mail 5c per cake. 
Send for testimonials, 


KROM SOAP COMPANY 


633 Grand Building, - ATLANTA, GA. 
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| fresh and 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


The pictures are by Maud 
Thurston, whose work is not only in- 
telligent but artistic, and in complete 
harmony with the spirit of the story. 
“The Parlor Magic Chair,” by Wil- 
‘liam Hamilton Osborne, is full of 
naive humor. The small 
wiles of Lena are ingenuously artful; 
if warm weather permits of para- 
doxie descriptions. The illustrations 
by James M. Preston make the story 


/even more vivid and convincing. 


| either. 


is 
| bottom there is a great big touch of 


This is just the time of year when 
the majority of mankind is figuring 
how many more games the home team 
has to play, and whether it can pos- 
sibly overcome the lead of its hated 
rival. And “The Decree of the Wood 
Shed Court,” by Melville F. Fergu- 


| son, adorns the season most captivat- 


ingly. Every boy, every man—and 
lots of women, too—take an interest 
in the great national sport. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s story will appeal to them 
immensely. And not only because it 
a baseball story, but because at 


human interest. 

“The Story of the Doodang”’—an 
Uncle Remus story? Yes, and a 
mighty good one. Every youngster 
will cackle with delight over it. The 
grown-ups won't be far behind them, 
The drawings are by Conde. 

“The Philosophy of Failure” is the 
editorial by Joel Chandler Harris. 
Perhaps you think you are failure 
when you are really a success. It 
depends on the point of view. You'll 
enjoy the editorial, in any event, for 
it goes a long way below the sur- 
face, 

Billy Sanders discusses 
rights and other things. 
he jabs Uncie 


states’ 
Incidentally 
Remvus’s Macazinr. 
But then he is good-natured about it, 
and that counts for something. 

Mrs. Lundy (L. H.) Harris con- 
tributes a ripping essay on “The Dif- 
ference Between Equals.” In it there 
is a new viewpoint on the old combat 
between man and woman. If you are 
a woman and don’t like the viewpoint 
of the remember she is. a 
woman, then write us what you think. 

There isn’t a brainier, brighter trio 


author, 


of writers than Harold Bolce, Don | 


Marquis and Paul Tietjens.—The 
New York viewpoint by Bolce, the 


MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


E HAVE a dog day’s talk to make to YOU that means BIG 
MONEY next winter and all succeeding winters to ALL good 
listeners. Most people look on a heating plant as a necessary 

money-eater, and they’ve got plenty of receipted coal bills to prove it. 
Thousands, however, have learned the valued lesson that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


There isn’t any guess work about this. The Underfeed, fed from below with cheap 


slack, gives you greater warmth and comfort in clean, even heat than is yielded by top- 


feed furnaces burning expensive coal. Ask your coal 
dealer the difference in the price of ordinary slack and 
the coal you have heretofore used. Underfeed Furnace 
Owners save that difference and some of them have 
saved enough within the past few years to give to 


the Underfeed 
The Credit of Paying for Itself 


Gases and smoke which are wasted in other furnaces must pass 
through the flames, are burned and turned into heat in the 
Underfeed, for all the fre is on top. Ther ¢ is no smothering of 
flames—the topfeed way. Coal is easily forced, by means of a 
lever, into the firepot underneath the fire—the rational way. You 
not only get all the heat units from coal, but combustion is slower 
and the Underfeed requires less attention than other furnaces. 


Hundreds of people have testified to the saving worth 
of the Underfeed Furnace. and we have fac-simile letters 
- eae reciatiou from everywhere that we want YOU to 

They Will be sent to anyone interested, with one of 
‘our Underteed Booklets fully describing and !llu astra ting 
this most economical of furnaces. He ating plans anc 

previces of our Engineering Department are also yours 
~—ALL FREE. Write to-day, giving name of local ler 

with whom you prefer to deal, 
408 W. Fifth Street 


The Peck-Williamson Co., CINCINNATI, oO. 
Dealers—Write for Our Liberal New Offer 


The RICH BEAUTY of CUT GLASS 


finds fine expression in the bowl here illustrated. 
Elegant, serviceable and of perfect workmanship, 
it is an attractive “Special” 
stock. 
give you pictures and prices of our Silver, Crystal, 
Jewelry, China and Art Wares. 
prices invited. 

WE REFER TO ANY BANK IN ATLANT Ns You can ask 


your own bank about us. r yo u can ascertain our standing from 
the Dun and Bradstr 


Maier & atid Ke 


ATLANTA, GA. 


from our immense 


Our 100-page Catalog, free on request, will 


No. 923: 


FRUIT OR SALAD BOWL. 


Comparison of 


inches in 
Special 


“Radiant” cutting, 8 
diameter, 3 1-4 inc 
price. Price, $3.75; 


If unsatisfactory money refunded. 


hes deep 


express prepaid. 


Glance in Passing of Marquis, and | 


the contribution by Tietjens are filled 
to the brim with epigram, humor and 
saneness. 

Frank L. Stanton’s. Billville Philos- 
ophy is another “worth-the-price-of- 
admission feature.” 

And The Open House is growing in 
popularity. 

And then there are some exquisite 
poems, 


But judge for yourself. 


Just a word more— 


No reader can afford to miss the | 


September number (or any other, for 


that matter) so to be sure of getting | 


it, send $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 
If you are subscriber, send it to a 
friend. Then write to half a dozen 
friends that you are subscriber to the 
best magazine published, and ask them 
to subscribe, too. 

And again— 

No advertiser who wishes to enter 
the South can afford to stay out of the 
September number. 

Forms close July 25 for September, 
but if you wire not later than that 
date the space you will take, you can 
get it as late as July 30. 

If Uncite Remvs’s Macaztyr isn’t 
on your list for fall and winter adver- 
tising, you are cutting down your 
profits. 

Forms for October number close on 
August 25. 


HIGH GRADE BUGGIES 


DIRECT TO YOU 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


Genuine Strictly High 
Leather Grade. Genu- 
trimmings. ine Leather 


Highly Finished. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


trimmings. 
Fully Guar- 


$72.50 Complete, exactly like dealers 
sell for $90.00. 


$49.50 Complete, exactly like dealors 
sell for $65.00. 


By manufacturing and selling direct we can save you from 30 per cent to 40 


per cent on Buggies, Runabouts and Surreys. By our “DIRECT TO YOU” 
plan we cut out the heavy drummers’ expenses and give you the benefit of the 
dealers’ profits and jobbers’ commission. 


GOLDEN EAGLE VEHICLES 


are built of high grade materials throughout, elegantly 
finished and covered by a positive guarantee By 
three years’ hard test they have proved to be strong, 
durable and the lightest running vehicles made, 


We Save You the FREIGHTS 


by offering you a genuine $12.50 Single Harness or a | 
$22.50 Double Harness at actual cost, saving you more 
than enough on one set of Harness to pay the freights 


Write -today for our FREE MONEY SAVING Jae Completa. very biyiien. Hien 
CATALOG. It contains much information of value to $47.50 Comp ery styl eo ie seis 
every buggy user and will be mailed, postpaid, for finished. Fully guaranteed. xactly ‘ike 
the asking. dealers sell for $62.50. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


151-161 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Station B. 


y 


ie 
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Year's subscription. 


Just a Few Words of Cheer from Subscribers 


“Initial Number a Hummer!” 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 3, 1907. My Dear Joel 
Chandler Harris: Congratulations! The initial 
number of Uncre Remvs’s Magazine is a hummer. 
Keep up the good work. 

Being a rip roarer, eat ‘em alive Southerner, I 
have long entertained the hope that the South would 
some day have a magazine typical of its culture and 
traditions. We certainly have it now. 

The magazine should be supported by every true 
Southerner, and I am sure it will be. “There are 
more things in the South, Uncre Remus, than are 
dreamed of in all thy philosophy.” 

I want to assist the magazine in every way possible, 
but being in the same business, I find that the most 
that I can do is to send your circulation man the 
names of several of my subscribers—all good South- 
erners—they will do the rest. Sincerely yours, 

EVERETT LLOYD, 
Editor The Vagabond, 


First Number is Much Appreciated. 

The People’s Bank, Elizabethton, Tenn. June 7, 
1907. Uncie Remus’s Macazine, Atlanta, Ga.— 
Gentlemen: Inclosed I hand you my check for $1,00, 
for your valued periodical; the first number of which 
has been received and is much appreciated. Success 
to you. Yours truly, 

W. P. DUNGAN, 
President. 


Enjoyed Contents of First Number. 
Wilmington, N. C., June 6, 1907. Uncre Resus’s 
MaGazixe, Atlanta, Ga.—Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 
in currency to cover one year’s subscription to your 
journal. I received the first copy, and enjoyed its 
contents very much. 
With best wishes, I am, 


Very respectfully, 
JOS. H. WATTERS. 


Well Pleased With the First Issue. 
Penelope, ‘Texas, June 5, 1907. Uncte Resus’s 
Macaziner, Atlanta, Ga—Gentlemen: We have read 
the first copy of your good magazine, and are well 
pleased with it. I hand you exchange for $1.00, 
for first year’s subscripton. Yours truly, 
H. CRESWELL. 


Enjoyed Reading the First Number. 

The Bank of Pleasant Green, Pleasant Green, Mo., 
June 5, 1907. Mr. Chas. R. Cunningham, Esq. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sir: I herewith inclose draft for 
$1.00, which you will please place to my credit. I 
am in receipt of the first number of Uncre Remus’s 
Magazine, the reading of which I have enjoyed very 
much. With best wishes for the success of the new 
venture, I am, Yours very truly, 

W. B. RISSLER, 
Cashier. 


“Especially Adapted to Our Southern Country.” 

Tutwiler, Miss., June 4, 1907. Editor Uncre 
Remvus’s Macazine, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sir: I am 
in receipt of your first copy of Uncre Remvus’s 
Macazixe, and consider the same a very valuable 
Paper, it being especially adapted to our Southern 
country. 

I hand you herewith my check for $1.00, being one 
Yours truly, 

R. P. TURNER, 

Cashier Bank of Tutwiler. 


“Contributions of a High Order.” 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 3, 1907. Joel Chandler Harris, 
Atlanta, Ga.—My Dear Sir: Please accept my con- 
gratulations in behalf of Uncte Remus’s Macazine, 
Much of which I have read. 

“Principles and Scope of the Magazine” is splendid, 
and the contributions are of high order. 

May its future be as brilliant as its initial number 
is attractive. Very sincerely, 

Cc. OLIVER POWERS. 


Much Pleased With First Number. 
Grantsville, W. Va., June 4, 1907. Mr. Chas. R. 
Cunningham, Atlanta, Ga—Sirys Uncte Remus 


‘arrived and I am much pleased. 


Enclosed find draft. | Very truly, 


J. W. PRELL. 


The Mechanical Part Will Improve. 
School District, Gainesville, Va. June 
4 1907, Uscie Resvs’s Macaztwe, Atlanta, Ga.— 


= 


~ Reacvs’s 


‘dented success, I am, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find postal money order 
for $1.00, amount of my subscription. Please accept 
my congratulations for the literary part of the maga- 
zine, and I have no doubt but the mechanical part 
will be improved as the publication is continued. 
I am, respectfully yours, — 
WM. H. BROWN, 
Clerk. 
Pleased with the First Number. 
Pocahontas, Va., June 4, 1907. Uncie Remus’s Mac- 
azixeé: Enclosed find two dollars; one for your 
magazine to be sent to Mrs. R. Elsinger, 1531 Lincoln 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, the other to myself. 
I am very much pleased with the first number, and 
predict much success for the Magazine. Very truly, 
(Mrs.) H. M. UMBERGER. 


“Entertaining and Instructive.” 

The Bank Supply Company, Columbus, Ohio, June 
4, 1907. Uxcte Remus’s Macazine, Atlanta, Ga.— 
Gentlemen: ‘Your first number has been duly 
received. 

It is both entertaining and instructive. 

Your article on “Knowing Your Neighbors,” espec- 
ially, appealed to me, and’I heartily endorse every- 
thing you say. It reads like a sermon, and I hope 
people generally will follow the lesson it teaches. 

Enclosed please find in currency, for year’s sub- 
scription. Wishing you much success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. SLOYD. 


Here is a Splendid Suggestion. 

Brooksville, Fla., June 1, 1907. The Sunny South 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sirs: After 
anxiously and rather impatiently awaiting the advent 
of Uncre Remus’s Macazine, it reached me on the 
30th, ult. 

To say that I was delighted with it, poorly 
expresses my opinion of it, for although I shall ever 
miss the good old Sunny South, Uxcte Remus’s will 
fill the blank, if succeeding numbers prove as inter- 
esting at that of June. 

To show my faith in and appreciation of your 
enterprise, I enclose my check for a new subscriber. 
Wont every other old subscriber do the same? 

Yours very truly, 
T. S. COOGLER, SR. 


“Worth the Price, Judging by First Number.” 
Harrisburg Bank, Harrisburg, Mo., June 5, 1907. 
Uncite Remus’s MaGazine, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sir: 
Inclosed you will find draft for $1.00, for magazine 
one year. Judging by your first number, we think 
it well worth the price. 
Very respectfully, 
H. A. WHITESIDE, 
Cashier. 


“One Article Worth Twice Subscription Price.” 

Texarkana, Texas, June 4, 1907. Editor Uncre 
Remvs’s Macazne, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sir: Copy 
of the Magazine came two days ago. 

I enclose you $1.00 postal order, for subscription 
to the Magazine for one year. 

I am pleased with the contents; think the letters 
of Henry Clay to Mme. Le Vert worth twice the 
price of the subscription. 

I have some grandchildren who enjoy Uncir 
Remvs’s tales as well as their grandmother. I think 
all other attempt at dialect stories fade into nothing- 
ness after reading Joel Chandler Harris. 

Wishing your Magazine wonderful and unprece- 
Very truly, 

MRS. B. T. ESTES. 
“Replete with Excellent Stories.” 

Estero, Fla., June 4, 1907. Editor Unciz Remus’s 
Macaztxz, Atlanta, Ga—DeamSir: We have the first 
copy of Uncre Remus’s Macaztne, and find it replete 
with excellent stories. | 

All are well pleased, and wish it a long and pros- 
perous life. Very truly, 

: W. S. POPPLE. 


“Far Beyond My Expectations.” 

Blue Mountain, Miss. June 5, 1907. Uwncir 
Macazne, Atlanta, Ga.—Gentlemen: 
Inclosed find one dollar, ‘for which send me your 
magazine. 

I have just got the first copy, and can truthfully 
say that it is far beyond my expectations. 

GEO. T. CALLICUTT. 


“Well-pleased Hardly Expresses It.” 

‘The State National B of Frankfort, Ky., June 
3, 1907. Editor Uncre us’s MaGazine, Atlanta, 
Ga.—Dear Sir: I am in receipt of the June number 
of your Magazine, and to say that I am well pleased 
hardly expresses it. 

Enclosed please find one dollar, being subsggiption 
for one year. 

Wishing you the success merited by the initial 
number, I am, Yours truly, 

FRANKLIN VY. GRAY. 


“Very Well Pleased With It.” 

Browning Savings Bank, Browning, Mo., June 4, 
1907. Uncre Remus’s Macazine, Atianta, Ga.— 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find draft for $2.00, 
to pay for one year’s subscription to your magazine, 
for B. D. Bolling and F. R. Duncan. 

We have both received our first copy, and are very 
well pleased with it. Yours truly, 

F, R. DUNCAN. 


“First Number Is Good.” 

Sixteenth Judicial Circuit, Evening Shade, Ark., 
June 6, 1907. Uncre Remvus’s Macazwe, Atlanta, 
Ga.—Gentlemen: I herewith enclose check for $1.00 
to pay for one year’s reading of Uncie Remus’s 
MAGazine. 

First number is good. 

Good luck to you! Yours truly, 

T. I. HEARN. 
Prosecuting Attorney. 


Pledges the Support of Two Generations. 

Rienzi, Miss., June 1, 1907. Sunny South Publish- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Gentlemen: Some time since, 
I subscribed for Uncie Remus’s Macazine, ie my 
grand-daughter, Miss Sallie Bradshire. 

I am 73 years old, and my eye-sight is very 
defective, so I get her to do my reading. 

I am highly pleased with Uncte Remvs’s, and will 
be a subscriber as long as I live; and, after I am 
no more, then she has promised me to continue her 
subscription. 

I will try to help increase the circulation of Uncie 
Remvus’s all that I can, 

Respectfully, 
A. M. BELSHER. 


“Adelaide and Cally-Lou” Worth the Money. 

Moscow, Tenn., June 4, 1907. Uscte Reaus’s Mac- 
Aainé, Atlanta, Ga.—My Dear Uncle Remus: Uncir 
Remvus’s MaGazine to hand. 

Enclosed please find one dollar, silver certificate. 

“IT am dee-lighted !” 

“Adelaide and Cally-Lou” 

Very truly, your nephew, 

JNO. J. STEGER. 


are worth the money. 


High Praise from Dr. J, D. Young. 

Metropolis, Ill, June 4, 1907. Editor Uncie 
Remus’s Macazine, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sir: I hasten 
to remit the one dollar I promised some months 
ago, as one ~f the charter subscribers. 

Had I the physical strength, I would feel that I 
was rendering a personal service to my neighbors by 
soliciting ‘their subscriptions to this magazine. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. D. YOUNG, 


“Best I Have Ever Read.” 

Walnut Grove, Ga., May 31, 1907, Uncte Remus’s 
Macoazine, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sirs: Herein I hand 
you my check for $1.00, covering one year’s subscrip- 
tion to your magazine, which I consider the best I 
have ever read. It’s all good. You do not have to 
turn page after page, hunting something—just begin 
at the beginning and read clear through. 

Very Truly Yours, 
J. C. BROADNAX, 
Cashier Broadnax Banking Co. 


“Fully Up to My Expectations. 

Snow Hill, N. C., June 4, 1907. Sunny South 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga,.—Uncite Remus’s Maca- 
zint to hand, by last mail. . 

I expected something rich and racy in the maga- 
zine, and it is fully up to my expectations. 

Long may it live and grow until its pages fill 
every hamlet in this good old Southland. 

Inclosed find money order to pay the continuance 
of the same. Yours very truly, 

LEVI J. H. MEWBORN. 
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apie the heart of Nature’s Garden Spot, 
is the home of Opportunity. She offers 
manifold advantages to the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the wage-earner and the 
home-seeker. Her climate is ideal, her streets 
clean‘and well paved, her health record unexcelled, 
her religious and educational advantages the best 
to be had. She is free from political intrigue; her 
civic pride maintains a progressive commercial 
spirit, while a co-operative effort is the basic prin- 
ciple of her enviable reputation. 

Atlanta was designed by Nature and builded by 
her citizens to be the Gate City of the South. She 
is the logical distributing point for the Southern 
states, and as such is the most important railroad 
center in the South. She combines to a rare 
degree the charming qualities of the ideal resi- 
dence locality with a 20th century _ business 
progressiveness. 

The Georgia Railway and Electric Company 
and the Atlanta Gas Light Company have done 
all in their power to further the interests of the 
great Southern municipality. The interests of 
the three are so closely interwoven that it is prac- 
tically impossible for the one to prosper without a 
benefit to the other. We realize that to serve our- 
selves we must render good service to the people, 
and we are therefore anxious to interest men of 
ambition and sound business judgment in Atlanta. 
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We supply light, heat and power, either elec- 
tric or gas, at prices lower than any city in the rks 
world, similarly situated. Our electric service is 
the very best that money can produce. Our power 
plant is large, and capable of supplying service to 
a city twice the size of Atlanta. Our gas mains 
penetrate to every section of the city, and we sup- 
ply gas wherever it is desired. We will gladly fur- 
nish estimates of cost for the operation of plants 
of any horse-power. 

Our street railway service is without a peer in 
the world. The cars are clean, operated on fast 
schedules by courteous employees, are cool in sum- 
mer and electrically heated in winter. The tracks 
have been extended far into and beyond the 
suburbs, making suburban residence not only 
desirable but profitable, greatly enhancing realty 
values. 

We will cheerfully assist you to locate a factory 
site, to lease a wholesale or retail establishment or 
to select a home. We invite correspondence, and 
will gladly co-operate with any one contemplating 
a move to Atlanta. 

Remember, our contract department will submit 
estimates on request for light, heat or power, 
either for manufacturing, store or residence pur- 
poses. We supply the very best possible service 
at the very lowest possible price to the consumer. 

Atlanta is rich in Opportunity. 
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